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In the preface to bis book, The Living Novel, V. S 
Pritchett proposes that the novel that hves beyond its time 
somehow embodies as “new material” the intrinsic values and 
conflicts that are the pecuhar condition of its time Thus 
the hvmg novehst is always “on the tip of the wave,” not re- 
flectmg his age but, for the first time, really discovering the 
age to itself Yet “new material” is hardly ever a new 
“subject ” “New material is added only by new seemg, not 
by new sights Moll Flanders is a book of new matenal 
because it is old matenal — the conventional rogue’s tale — 
seen m a new way.” However we may wish to quahfy this 
statement, its essential pomt must stand , for Moll Flanders 
is the first work of fiction to brmg us at a thrust mto the very 
heart of the middle class, even as the rmddle class was coming 
into donunant existence “Seemg” the middle class and 
“seeing” with its eyes, perhaps without quite knowmg, was 
Defoe’s “new way.” MoU Flanders is all the more enter- 
taming and perhaps aU the more true m that here a middle- 
class mtelhgence has been located — ^has been seen — ^in a 
cnmmal hfe 

To say that we are m the heart of the middle class is to say 
at the same time that we are m the heart of Darnel Defoe. 
His hfe IS a nearly incredible accoimt of bourgeois activity 
m the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, fan- 
tastically crowded and always precarious, edgmg now up 
toward aristocracy and secret vice, now trembhng on the 
ledge from which it would plunge down mto the world of open 
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vice and crime At the very end, an aged man of seventy, 
Defoe was forced for reasons still obscure to us to flee his 
home and live out his last months in hiding Secret flight 
was an old and familiar pattern for him, often exciting, often 
even exhilarating, but the final hidmg, which ended with his 
death m “a lethargy,” as his age called it, is pathetic, and if 
he troubled then to look back over his packed and various 
years, he might well have found them a spectacle of waste. 
He seems to us to have been a man so deeply involved in the 
multiple, immediate activities of daily hfe that he was never 
able to pause to observe how remarkable, on various occasions 
and m a thousand fleetmg moments, he actually was, and, 
m later history, would appear to have been 

He was bom merely Daniel Foe m 1660, and remained 
D. Foe for forty years, when, by an alteration not hard to 
make, he became the more aristocratic Daniel Defoe Of 
aristocracy there was nothing in his blood, nothing m his 
nature His father was a dissentmg tallow-chandler, and 
Daniel Defoe received the plain but solid education of a 
typical Dissenters’ academy The tradition of religious dis- 
sent, implicated in the ambitions of the rising lower orders, 
encouraged a kind of depraved Puntamsm that expressed 
itself m a moralistic piety and a utilitarian morality, and 
these strams were always to be evident in at least the super- 
ficial character of Daniel Defoe He married prosperously, 
considerably improvmg his economic situation through the 
match, yet had, as a young man m 1685, enough of indiscre- 
tion and imprudence to join Monmouth’s rebellion, an unsuc- 
cessful Protestant attempt to forestall the succession of 
James II At about the same time he had entered the world 
of trade as a merchant in hosiery (a term that indicates 
approximately those items we associate today with “haber- 
dashery”), but, never content with merely one activity, he 
engaged at the same time in the merchandismg of various 
other goods including at least wine and tobacco His enter- 
pnses became more ambitious and more involved, and in 
1692, with an already tarnished name, he declared himself 
bankrupt, indebted to the amount of 17,000 pounds Be- 
tween fte years 1688 and 1694, he was the subject of at least 
eight lawsuits for fraud in dealmgs ranging from ships to 
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civet cats, and he was never again to hve quite outside the 
shadow of the debtors’ prison 

In the midst of all this, he had m an amateur way already 
evmced an interest m authorship by composing at least two 
sets of clumsy verses of a satirical bias, and when he was faced 
with the necessity of begmmng his econonuc life agam at the 
age of thirty-three, he turned to journalism Yet even as he 
moved mto the political activities that contemporary journal- 
ism inevitably involved (he was at first a tool of the Whig 
ministry of William III), he began a new mercantile opera- 
tion, a tile and bnck factory at Tilbury, that survived suc- 
cessfully until his next great disaster 

Once launched on his hterary career, his pace was reckless, 
relentless His pubhshed works number over four hundred 
titles What drove him? It is the great question in Defoe’s 
hfe, and there has never been an answer His first important 
book, the Essay on Projects of 1698, shows us a mind not, 
certainly, noble, but vastly cunous, wide rangmg, and gen- 
umely concerned with the public good It is a mind possessed 
even of a certain humdrum visionary quality, as m that pro- 
posal for the education of women that sprang from his sjrni- 
pathetic recognition of their hideously depressed condition* 

I have often thought of it as one of the most barbarous 
customs m the world, considering us as a civilized and a 
Chnstian country, that we deny ^e advantages of learning 
to women We reproach the sex every day with folly and 
impertinence, while I am confident, had they the advan- 
tages of education equal to us, they would be guilty of less 
than ourselves 

It IS a mind that offers everywhere the unpretentious kernels 
from which two hundred years of “progress” were to spring , 
it is the mind of the middle class, with all its humble folly 
and its often foolish good Thus it is also a rather self- 
' righteously pious mmd, a moralizing rather than a meditative 
mind, a mind that, e%en as it is ever alert to the main chance, 
is imbued with a somewhat uncritical but not unattractive 
tolerance This last we see in Defoe’s only interesting poem, 
the True-Born EngUshman of 1701, which, as a satirical 
attack on Uie enemies of the Dutch King William, is at the 
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same time a plea for sympathy between varying national 
strains And yet, for all this, one cannot feel that Defoe’s 
motive was ever really altruistic or even disinterested 
His poem brought him money and the friendly eye of the 
king, and when the king died in 1701, Defoe was already so 
deeply imphcated in the political intngue of his time that he 
had no mclination to extricate himself. Until now, he had 
with most Dissenters been a defender of the Whig position, 
and it was the Tory attempt to legislate against the device of 
“occasional conformity,” whereby a Dissenter could make 
himself ehgible for pubHc office, that impelled Defoe to write 
his most brilliant but personally most disastrous satire For 
T/:e SlwHest Way With Dissenters he stood three days in the 
pillory and thereafter was allowed to languish m Newgate 
unto, his life again and the bnckworks too m ruins, he was 
mconspicuously rescued by a Tory pohtician, Robert Harley, 
soon to be the new queen’s minister and whose tool Defoe 
thereafter became Defoe’s newspaper. The Review, mflu- 
ential as it may be in the history of journalism, was founded 
for no better reason than Harley’s cause. Long before The 
Review died in 1713, Defoe had come to be regarded as one 
of the most valuable men that a faction could employ, and 
one of the most reprehensible. Of him. Swift (who likewise 
ser\'ed Harley) wrote in 1708, “One of these authors (the 
fellow that was pilloried, I have forgot his name) is indeed 
so grave, sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no 
endurmg him,” and Addison, in 1713, “a false, shufiimg, pre- 
vancatmg rascal — ^unqualified to give his testimony m a 
Court of Justice ” 

By 1713, to be sure, Harley had fallen, Defoe had trans- 
ferred his services to the Wdng minister, Godolphin, and, 
upon his declme, returned them to the once more ascendant 
l^rley. These are twists and turns of consaence that call up 
no wonder in us over the fact that, in 1712, in a moment of 
obhque self-scrutmy, Defoe could have written, “I have seen 
the bottom of all parties ” He had seen, besides, the bottom 
of his own narrow soul For Harley he had founded a secret 
intelhgence service, himself the agent, and when he went 
over to Godolphin, he spied with equal ingemousness for him. 
A spy is perhaps the nearest political eqmvalent to the kind 
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of reporter, ia the hterary world, that Defoe revealed himself 
to be in. his famous short narrative, A True Relation oj the 
Apparition of one Mrs Veal, whi(i he published in 1706 
The piying gift of obser\’ation, the sense of fact, the feel for 
mystery, the dehght m sensation and danger — all these would 
seem to relate these diverse occupations m the single man 
The constant nsk of exposure and ]ail(Defoe was jailed again 
in 1713), the willingness to drop one project (The Review 
died in ^e same year) and get on to a new one (tie Mercator, 
an organ of apology for the current pohcy of free trade), and, 
finally, the love of masquerade, to which we will presently 
come — all these seem, too, to be qualities as necessary to the 
pohtical as to the journalistic spy. The two, m Defoe, at 
any rate, were one. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, fell finally (and fell into 
a Tower cell) in 1714. Queen Anne died m the same week. 
Defoe, once more, fell temporarily. His immediate major 
effort at rehabilitation was an enormous work of domestic 
piety called The Family Instructor, a morahstic handbook, 
written m dialogues, to the conduct of marital and parental 
affairs m the Christian home. This monument to vulgarized 
righteousness was a stopgap in a bad moment; it was also, 
conceivably, a hasty payment to conscience Defoe was as 
rnuch at home here as anywhere, and it is borne in on us that 
his easiest gift was the abdity to slide into almost any role 
and beheve it real Observe the next step although George 
I seemed at first to feel no kindlmess toward even the gifted 
hangers-on, hke Defoe, of even moderate Tories, hke Harley, 
Defoe was nevertheless in the secret employ of the new party 
by 1718 And now the two occupations of political and hter- 
ary espionage come together m fact, for he was employed by 
the new Whigs to write hke a Tory for a Tory penodical, 
that “the stmg of that mischievous paper should be entirely 
taken out ” Nor did he emasculate only one Tory journal, 
but several at once, and, further, by the time that, m the most 
noteble example, he was working m this artful fashion on 
Mist’s Weekly J ournal, he wrote at the same tune for a Whig 
paper, The Whitehall Evening Post, The deviousness is 
almost dazzhng, and it brought Defoe’s relation with Mist to 
a momentary end 
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What strange adventures could untwist 
Such true-born knaves as Foe and Mist? . . . 

As rats do run from falhng houses, 

So Dan another cause espouses, 

Leaves poor Nat sinking in the mire, 

Writes Whitehall Evening Post for hire. 

The labyrmthine character of political journalism in the 
eighteenth centurj^ is perhaps nowhere more clearly displayed 
than m the fact that, after this break. Mist sought out Defoe 
again and rehired him on his own terms 

Defoe was nearly sixty years old, and we should expect to 
find hnn now an exhausted literary hack, but it is precisely 
now that the miracle occurs In 1719 he published the first of 
the several works by which his literary fame was to be estab- 
hshed Robinson Crusoe is a work of fiction based on fact — 
the case of Alexander Selkirk Moll Flanders, which fol- 
lowed three years later (almost unbelievably, together with 
Due Preparations for the Plague, A Journal of the Pldgue 
Year, Colonel Jack, and another four-hundred-page book of 
homiletic dialogues, Religious Courtship) was a work of fic- 
tion that pretended to be fact The literary energy that 
brought these works into being is not to be explained, but the 
hterary evolution is clear enough They are, indeed, a kmd 
of culmination of all Defoe’s history and quality In MoU 
Flandeis, Defoe the bankrupt tradesman and Puntan moral- 
ist, Defoe the journalist and popular histonan, above all, 
perhaps, Defoe the pilloried pnsoner and Defoe the spy, come 
together His imagmation is the composite gift of all these 
characters. 


Everything about Moll Flanders — ^its kind and Defoe’s 
extension of that kmd, its hterary method, its paradoxical 
morality-— everything about it has a naively direct relation to 
his own world of expenence and mterests The kmd is the 
hioeraphy of a rogue, a conventional if low form of literary 
pvnression smce Elizabethan times Rogue biographies were 
^ ^ llv the lives of real crimmals fictionally foreshortened 
J icaftrinalized Their ostensible purpose was to expose 
Se “mtoals ai=d thereby to war^, therr aTtaal 
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purpose was rather to thrill an undiscriminating audience 
with melodrama The convention offered Defoe solid ele- 
ments to which he would almost at once have responded 
The world of crime he had experienced and observed with 
sufficient directness and even fascination to recogni/e as a 
subject matter that he was in a superb position to handle, and 
it is no accident that hloll’s paralyzing fear of Newgate is 
her most forcibly urged emotion At the same time, the 
journalist in Defoe would have responded to a subject that 
lent itself to exposure, and the Puntan, to the elements that 
allowed the expression of a ready impulse to admonish and 
exhort Add to these the convention of the “secret history,” 
which would be as attractive to the intriguing familiar of 
party mmisters as it would be to the journalistic spy, and 
the several elements that the rogue biography offered to the 
special talents of Daniel Defoe should be evident 

The method that Defoe developed to animate the gew e is 
perfectly calculated to his talents The Puntan and the 
joumahst together, the first out of genume suspicions of the 
idle and the second out of his conviction that nothing is more 
persuasive than fact, lead Defoe to deny that he is writmg 
fiction at all On the contrary, he tells us, he is merely 
editing the diary of a real and notorious character who must, 
for reputation’s sake, present herself under a pseudonymn 
Thus at once Defoe saves his conscience and puts himself into 
his favonte position, the assumed role He is not telling us 
about Moll Flanders, he is Moll Flanders The device comes 
easy to one whose own life had consisted of a senes of con- 
flictmg roles, and he had had long practice not only m life 
but in his previous writings He had wntten in the past as 
though he were a Turk, a Scotch soldier, a visionary Scotch- 
man, a Quaker, a lonely but enterprising castaway Why not 
now as a sexually abandoned thief? Once the role was as- 
sumed, it was easy, too, for the joumahst to support the role, 
or, at any rate, for a joumahst with Defoe’s special feehng 
for the telhng physical facts m any situation Out of this 
gift grows his speaal kmd of vensimihtude, that kmd of real- 
ism best descnbed as “circumstantial ” It is a method that 
depends not on sensibility but on fact, not on description but 
on proof, as if a man, wishing to tell us of an excellent dinner. 
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did not bother to say how his food tasted, but merely listed 
the courses that made up the meal, or, more likely, produced 
a cancelled check to prove that he had paid a good deal for it 
On such evidence, we would hardly doubt that he had eaten 
it Thus the centrality in Defoe’s method (and the resulting 
texture) of the bolts of goods, the mventoiies, the itemized 
accounts, the landlady’s bills, the lists, the ledgers 

Defoe’s tone is hardly less important to this method than 
his persuasive details How matter-of-fact all this is, for 
such an extraordmary hfel Five marriages, a score of re- 
corded lovers, and, if we can count, a score of children, twelve 
dead and eight ahve when Moll’s child-bearing ceased at last. 
We exclaim (we may even protest) , but Defoe does not. In 
this story, the birth of a chdd or the acquisition of a new 
lover seems hardly as important as the hiring of a coach or 
the packing of a trunk- Defoe’s prevailingly matter-of-fact 
tone levels all incidents out on a straight narrative plane, and 
we are lulled into supposing that any account of a life that is 
so gmlelessly without emphasis is necessarily true. Defoe’s 
deepest guile, mdeed, always lay in his appearance of being 
without guile A narrator with an air of uncomprehending 
innocence or a narrator so innocent that he comprehends pre- 
cisely the wrong things m a situation, had been among Defoe’s 
great propagandists devices throughout his career as a jour- 
nalist, and over and over agam, this device had been the basis 
of his satire. In Moll Flanders, the heroine, like Defoe’s 
earlier narrators, is peculiarly innocent, the meaning of her 
expenence seems to run off her moral skin hke quicksilver; 
nothmg touches her, at the end, a woman of seventy, she is 
almost exactly as bland as she was in the opening scenes, a 
small girl who wished to be a lady. And this quality again, 
this very imperceptiveness, lends itself to Defoe’s purposes 
of persuasion. Isn’t this, we ask ourselves, exactly what a 
woman like Moll would be, so wonderfully unperceptive that 
this is really a book about a remarkable self-deception? 

But then the other question comes, and with it, the question 
whether this is a method adequate to the production of a 
novel Whose deception is it — Moll’s? or Defoe’s? And this 
question takes us into the third consideration, the paradoxical 
morality of the book. MoU Flanders comes to us professmg 
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that its purpose is to warn us not only against a hfe of crime 
but against the cost of crime We cannot for very many 
pages take that profession senously, for it is apparent all too 
soon that nothmg m the conduct of the narrative mdicates 
that virtue is either more necessary or more enjoyable than 
vice At the end we discover that Moll turns virtuous only 
after a hfe of vice has enabled her to do so with security. 
The actualities of the book, then, enforce the moral assump- 
tion of any commercial culture, the behef that virtue and 
worldly goods form an equation This is a morahty some- 
what less than skm deep, with no relation to motives ansmg 
from more than a legahstic sense of good and evil, havmg its 
relation, rather, to motives ansmg from the presence or ab- 
sence of food, dnnk, Imen, damask, silver, and timepieces 
It is the morality of measurement, and without in the least 
intending it, Moll Flanders is our classic revelation of the 
mercantile mind, the morahty of measurement which Defoe 
has apparently neglected to measure 

Defoe’s announced purpose is probably a pious humbug, 
and he probably meant us to read the book as a senes of 
scandalous events His mexhaustible pleasure m excess 
(twenty children, not five, twenty lovers, not fifteen, five 
husbands, mcluding a brother, not three) — ^this element m 
the book contmues to amuse us The book becomes mdeed 
a vast joke, a wonderful kind of myth of female endurance, 
and, hke all taU tales, an absurdity Yet it is not nearly as 
absurd as that other absurdity that Defoe did not mtend at 
all, the nofaon that Moll could hve a rich and full life of 
crime, and by mere repentance, emerge spotless m the end, a 
perfect matron The pomt is, of course, that she has no moral 
bemg, and that the book has no real moral hfe Everythmg 
is external Everyt^g can be weighed, measured, handled, 
paid for in gold, or expiated by a prison term To this the 
whole method of the novel testifies this is a morahty of soaal 
circumstance, a morahty in which only externals coimt smce 
only externals show Thus we may conclude that the real 
■meaning of the book is to be discovered m spite of Defoe, 
whose pomt of view is, finally, indistmguishable from the 
point of view of MoU Ilanders , and we may therefore con- 
clude, further, that the book is not the true chronicle of a dis- 
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reputable female, but tl^e true allegory of an impoverished 
soul — the author’s, not, indeed, an anatomy of the criminal 
class, but of the middle class striving ioi security. 

Security and morahty are almost identical m Moll Flan- 
ders, and vre ioda.y aie hardly m a position to scorn Defoe’s 
observation that it is easier to be pious noth a bank account 
than without one Like Robinson Crusoe, this is a desperate 
story of survival, a story that tnes to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of success thiough unremitting native wit Security, 
clearly, is the end of life 

This w'as evidently my case, for I was now a loose, un- 
guided creature, and had no help, no assistance, no guide 
for my conduct, I knew what I aimed at and what I 
wanted, but knew nothing bow to pursue the end by direct 
means I wanted to be placed in a settled state of livmg, 
and had I happened to meet with a sober, good husband, 
I should have been as failbful and true a wife to him as 
virtue itself could have formed If I had been otherwise, 
the vice came m alwa3^s at the door of necessity, not at the 
door of inclination , and I understood too weU, by the want 
of it, what the value of a settled hfe was, to do anythmg 
to forfeit the fehcity of it 

But if security is the end of hfe, mgenmty, clever personal 
enterprise, is its most admirable qudity, and, certamly, the 
only way to security 

I have observed that the account of his life would have 
made a much more pleasing history than this of mine, and, 
indeed, nothing in it was more strange than this part, viz 
that he had carried on that desperate trade full five-and- 
twenly years and had never been taken, the success he had 
met ivith had been so very uncommon, and such that some- 
times he had lived handsomely, and retired in one place 
for a year or two at a time, keeping himself and a man- 
servant to wait on him, and had often sat m the coffee- 
houses and heard the very people v/hom he had robbed 
give accounts of their being robbed, and of the places and 
circumstances, so that he could easily remember that it 
was the same 
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Stnp Moll Rlaudcrs of its bland loquacity, its coniic excess, 
its excitement, and we have the revelation of a savage life, a 
life that IS motivated solely by economic need, and a life that 
is measured at last by those creature comforts that, if we gam 
them, allow us one final breath in which to praise the Lord 
Yet this essence is not the book as we have it, as Defoe wrote 
it, any more than the acquisitive impulse is the whole of 
middle-class value For there is also the secondary interest 
of the book, which is to reveal to us the condition of women, 
the small choice (there was only her needle, to be sure, there 
was her needle had she preferred it; but who would ask that 
she should have?) — the small choice that Moll could have 
made between disreputable and reputable employment The 
mfant Moll, bom in Newgate, liecomes a public charge, 
education is an impossibility, independent work is likewise 
an impossibility, and as young men are by nature wolves, 
so the world at large is wolfish Women, hke men, are forced 
into the realm 'of trade, they offer such goods as they have 
for such pnces as they can command 

This secondary mterest suggests the softer side of Darnel 
Defoe, his will to create a less savage world than the world 
he knew The paradox of the middle class has always been 
its hope to create, through its values of mere measurement, 
values that did not have to measure m its way And the, 
social pathos of our lives is largely to be traced to our illusion 
that we have done so This is also the final pathos of MoU 
Flanders’ life, whether Defoe was aware of it dr not 

Sympathy exceeds awareness, and throughout Moll Flan- 
ders (this IS probably the mam reason that we contmue to 
read it) we are charged by the author’s sympathy It shows 
as much m the gusto with which he enters Moll’s life and 
participates m her adventures as it does m his tolerance of 
her errors and her deceits and self-deceits It shows, further- 
more, m a few moments of this vastly episodic narrative 
when genuinely novelistic values emerge, when, that is, the 
individual character somehow shmes through the social autom- 
aton One such moment occurs when MoU is reumted with 
her Lancashire husband. 

As soon as he was gone, and I had shut the door, I threw 
off my hood, and burstmg out into tears, “My dear,” says 
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The world is so takeii up of late with novels and ro- 
mances, that it will be hard for a private histor}"- to be taken 
for genuine, where the names and other circumstances of 
the person are concealed, and on this account we must be 
content to leave the reader to pass his own opimon upon 
the ensuing sheets, and take it just as he pleases 

The author is here supposed to be writing her own his- 
tory, and in the very beginning of her account she gives the 
reasons why she thinks fit to conceal her true name, after 
which there is no occasion to say any more about that 
It IS true that the original of this story is put mto new 
words, and the style of the famous lady we here speak of 
is a little altered , particularly she is made to tell her own 
tale in modester words than she told it at first, the copy 
which came first to hand having been written in language 
more like one still in Newgate than one grown penitent and 
humble, as she afterwards pretends to be 

The pen employed in finishing her story, and making it 
what you now see it to be, has had no little difficulty to put 
It into a dress fit to be seen, and to make it speak language 
fit to be read When a woman debauched from her youth, 
nay, even being the offspring of debauchery and vice, 
comes to give an account of all her vicious practices, and 
even to descend to the particular occasions and circum- 
stances by which she first became wicked, and of all the 
progression of crime which she ran through in threescore 
years, an author must be hard put to it to wrap it up so 
clean as not to give room, especially for vicious readers, to 
turn It to his disadvantage 

All possible care, however, has been taken to give no 
lewd ideas, no immodest turns m the new dressing up of 
^s stor}’-, no, not to the worst parts of her expressions 
To this purpose some of the viaous part of her hfe, which 

XIX 
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could not be modestly told, is qmte left out, and several 
other parts are very much shortened What is left ^tis 
hoped wdl not offend the chastest reader or the modestest 
hearer ; and as the best use is made even of the worst story, 
the moral 'tis hoped will keep the reader serious, even 
where the story might inchne him to be otherwise To 
give the history of a wicked life repented of, necessarily re- 
quires that the wicked part should be made as wicked as 
the real history of it will bear, to illustrate and give a 
beauty to the penitent part, which is certainly the best and 
bnghtest, if related with equal spirit and life. 

It IS suggested there cannot be the same life, the same 
brightness and beauty, m relating the x>emtent part as is 
in the cnminal part If there is any truth in that sugges- 
tion, I must be allowed to say, ’tis because there is not 
the same taste and relish in the reading, and indeed it is 
too true that the difference lies not in the real worth of 
the subject so much as in the gust and palate of the reader. ■ 
But as this work is chiefly recommended to those who 
know how to read it, and how to make the good uses of 
it which the story aU along recommends to them, so it is 
to be hoped that such readers will be more pleased with the 
moral than the fable, with the application than with the 
relation, and with the end of the writer than with the 
life of the person written of. 

There is m this story abundance of delightful inadents, 
and all of them usefully applied. There is an agreeable 
turn artfully given them in the relating, that naturally in- 
structs the reader, either one way or other The first part 
of her lewd life with the young gentleman at Colchester 
has so many happy turns given it to expose the crime, and 
warn all whose arcumstances are adapted to it, of the 
ruinous end of such things, and the foolish, thoughtless, 
and abhorred conduct of both the parties, that it abun- 
dantly atones for all the lively description she gives of her 
folly and wickedness 

The repentance of her lover at the Bath, and how 
brought by the just alarm of his fit of sickness to abandon 
her; the just caution given there against even the lawful 
intimacies of the dearest fnends, and how unable they are 
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to preserve the most solemn resolutions of virtue without 
divme assistance , these are parts which, to a just discern- 
ment, will appear to have more real beauty m them than 
all the amorous chain of story which introduces it 

In a word, as the whole relation is carefully garbled of 
all the levity and looseness that was in it, so it is all applied, 
and wuth the utmost care, to virtuous and religious uses 
None can, without being guilty of manifest inj'ustice, cast 
any reproach upon it, or upon our design in publishing it 
The advocates for the stage have, in all ages, made this 
the great argument to persuade people that Qieir plays are 
useful, and that they ought to be allowed in the most 
civilised and in the most religious government, namely, 
that they are applied to virtuous purposes, and that, by the 
most lively representations, they fail not to recommend 
virtue and generous prinaples, and to discourage and 
expose all sorts of vice and corruption of manners, and 
were it true that they did so, and that they constantly 
adhered to that rule, as the test of their acting on the 
theatre, much might be said in their favour 

Throughout the mfimte variety of this book, this funda- 
mental IS most strictly adhered to, there is not a wicked 
action in any part of it, but is first and last rendered un- 
happy and unfortunate, there is not a superlative villain 
brought upon the stage, but either he is brought to an 
unhappy end, or brought to be a pemtent, there is not an 
ill thing mentioned but it is condemned, even m the re- 
lation, nor a virtuous, just thing but it carries its praise 
along irvith it What can more exactly answer the rule 
laid down, to recommend even those representations of 
things which have so many other just objections leaving 
ngainst them^ namely, of example, of bad company, ob- 
scene language, and the hke. 

Upon this foundation this book is recommended to the 
reader, as a work from every part of which something may 
be learned, and some just and religious inference is drawn, 
by which the reader will have somethmg of instruction, if 
he pleases to make use of it 

All the exploits of this lady of fame, in her depredation's 
upon mankind, stand as so many wammgs to honest 
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people to beware of them, intimating to them by what 
methods innocent people are drawn in, plundered and 
robbed, and by consequence how to avoid them Her 
robbing a little innocent child, dressed fine by the vanity 
of the mother, to go to the dancing-school, is a good 
memento to such people hereafter, as is likewise her pick- 
ing the gold watch from the young lady’s side in the Park 
Her getting a parcel from a hare-brained wench at the 
coaches in St John Street, her booty made at the fire, 
and again at Harwich, all give us excellent warnings in 
such cases to be more present to ourselves in sudden sur- 
prises of every sort 

Her application to a sober life and industrious manage- 
ment at last in Virginia, with her transported spouse, is 
a stor}" fruitful of instruction to all the unfortunate crea- 
tures who are obliged to seek their re-establishment abroad, 
whether by the misery of transportation or other disaster; 
letting them knov/ that diligence and application have their 
due encouragement, even in the remotest parts of the 
world, and that no case can be so low, so despicable, or so 
empty of prospect, but that an unwearied industry will 
go a great way to deliver us from it, will in time raise 
the meanest creature to appear again m the world, and 
give him a new cast for his life 

These are a few of the serious inferences which we are 
led by the hand to m this book, and these are fully suffi- 
cient to justify any man in recommending it to the world, 
and much more to justify the publication of it 

There are two of the most beautiful parts still behind, 
which this story gives some idea of, and lets us into the 
parts of them, but they are either of them too long to be 
brought into the same volume, and indeed are, as I may 
call them, whole volumes of themselves, viz i The life of 
her goierness, as she calls her, who had run through, it 
seems, in a few years, all the eminent degrees of a gentle- 
woman, a whore, and a bawd, a midwnfe and a midwife- 
kceper, as the> are called, a pawnbroker, a child-taker, a 
rcccncr of tbie\es, and of thieves’ purchase, that is to say, 
of stolen goods , and, in a wmrd, herself a thief, a breeder 
up of thieves and the like, and yet at last a penitent. 
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fhe second is the life of her transported husband, a 
high\va}man, ulio, it seems, lived a twelve years* life of 
successful \nllainy upon the road, and even at last came off 
so w ell as to be a volunteer transport, not a convict , and 
in whose life there is an incredible variety 

But, as I have said, these are things too long to bring in 
here, so neither can I make a promise of their coming out 
by themselves 

We cannot say, indeed, that tlus histor}’- is carried -on 
quite to the end of the life of this famous Moll Flanders, 
as she calls herself, for nobody can write their own life to 
the full end of it, unless they can write it after they are 
dead But her husband's life, being wntten by a tliird 
hand, gives a full account of them both, how long tliey lived 
together in that countr}’-, and how they both came to 
England again, after about eight > ears, in which time they 
were grown v(try nch, and where she lived, it seems, to 
be old, but w as not so extraordinary a penitent as she 
iras at first; it seems only that indeed she always spoke 
with abhorrence of her former life, and of every part of it 
In her last scene, at Marjdand and Virginia, many 
pleasant things happened, which makes that part of her 
life very agreeable, but they are not told wnth the same 
elegancy as those accounted for by herself , so it is stiU to 
the more advantage that we break off here. 




FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES 

OF THE FAMOUS 

MOLL FLANDERS, Etc, 

My true name is so well known in the records or regis- 
ters at Newgate, and in the Old Bailey, and there are some 
things of such consequence still depending there, relating 
to my particular conduct, that it is not to be expected I 
should set my name or tlie account of my family to this 
work, perhaps, after my death, it may he better known; 
at present it would not be proper, no, not though a general 
pardon should be issued, even wi&out exceptions and 
reserve of persons or crimes 

It is enough to tell you, that as some of my worst 
comrades, who are out of the way of doing me harm 
(having gone out of the world by the steps and the string, 
^ I often expected to go), knew me by the name of MoU 
Flanders, so you may give me leave to speak of myself 
under that name tiU I dare own who I have been, as well 
as who I am 

I have been told that m one of neighbour nations, 
whether it be in France or where else I know not, they 
order from the king, that when any criminal is 
condoned, either to die, or to the galleys, or to be trans- 
ported, if they leave any children, as such are generally 
unpronded for, by the poverty or forteiture of their 
^rents, so they are immediately taken into the care of the 
Government, and put into an hospital called the House 
ot Orphans, where they are bred up, clothed, fed, taught 
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and when fit to go out, are placed out to trades or to 
services, so as to be well able to provide for themselves 
by an honest, industrious behaviour. 

Had this been the custom in our country, I had not 
been left a poor desolate girl without friends, without 
clothes, without help or helper in the world, as was my 
fate , and by which I was not only exposed to very great 
distresses, even before I was capable either of under- 
standing my case or how to amend it, but brought into a 
course of life which was not only scandalous in itself, but 
which in Its ordinary course tended to the swift destruc- 
tion both of soul and body 

But the case was otherwise here. My mother was 
convicted of felony for a certain petty theft scarce worth 
ncuning, viz having an opportunity of borrowingr three 
pieces of fine holland of a certain draper in Ch^pside. 
The circumstances are too long to repeat, and I have 
heard them related so many ways, that I can scarce be 
certain which is the right account 

However it was, this they all agree in, that my mother 
pleaded her belly, and being found quick with child she 
was respited for about seven months, in which time 'hav- 
ing brought me into the world, and being about again she 
was laUed down, as they term it, to her former jSdraent 
but obtained the favour of being transported to the 

tlons, and left me about half a year ol^ and in bad hSds 
you may be sure xiduus. 

This IS too near the first hours of my hfe for me to 
relate anything of myself but by hearsay, it ,s enoiSh to 
mention, that as I was born m such an unhalrriace T 
had no parish to liave recourse to for my nounslment’lti 
my infancy, nor can I give the least arm„„e il t * 
kept alive, other than fhat, as I W Wn ^ 
relation of my mother's took me away forHSe®””' 

Sg atllUfT I toow 

tern'^of mvs“s to I SS “““ 

of those people they call evDsie_a ® orew 

..eve It wL b^ut a v^.?hrae°^hSWC‘aL';- 
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them, for I had not had my sKm discoloured or blackened, 
as the> do \er\ }oung to all the children they carry about 
wth them ; nor can I tell how I came among them, or how 
I got from them 

It was at Colcliester, m Essex, that those people left 
me, and I ha\e a notion in m} head that I left them theie 
(that is, that I hid m}self and uould not go any farther 
^Mth them), but I am not able to be particular in that 
account, only this I remember, that being taken up by 
some of the parish officers of Colchester, I gave an ac- 
count that I came into the to\% n with the gj'psies, but that 
I would not go any farther with them, and that so 
the> had left me, but w'hither the)"^ w'ere gone that I knew 
not, nor could the} expect it of me ; for though they sent 
round the country to inquire after them, it seems they 
could not be found 

I was now' in a w'ay to be prowded for, for though I 
was not a pansh charge upon this or tliat part of the 
tow'n by law', }et as my case came to be know'n, and that 
I w'as too young to do any work, being not above th^ce 
years old, compassion moved the magistrates of the tow'n 
to order some care to be taken of me, and I became one 
of tlieir own as much as if I had been born in the place 
In the pro\ ision they made for me, it was my good hap 
to be put to nurse, as they call it, to a woman w'ho was 
indeed poor but had been in better circumstances, and 
who got a httle livelihood by taking such as I was supposed 
to be, and keeping them with all necessaries, till they were 
at a certain age, in which it might be supposed they might 
go to ser\'ice or get their own bread 

This w'oman had also had a httle school, which she kept 
to teach children to read and to w'ork, and having, as I 
have said, lived before that in good fashion, she bred up 
the children she took wutli a great deal of art, as well as 
wnth a great deal of care 

But that which was worth all the rest, she bred them up 
very religiously, being herself a very sober, pioUs w'oman 
very housew'ifely and clean, and very mannerly, and with 
good behaviour So that in a word, excepting a plain diet, 
coarse lodging, and mean clothes, we were brought up as* 
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mEimcrly and. as genteelly as if we had been at the danc- 
ing-school ,j n. 

I was continued here till I was eight years old, when 
I was terrified with news that the magistrates (as I 
think they called them) had ordered that I should go to 
service I was able to do but very little service wherever 
I was to go, except it was to run of errands and be a 
drudge to some cookmaid, and this they told me of often, 
which put me into a great fright, for I had a thorough 
aversion to going to service, as they called it (that is, to 
be a servant), though I was so young, and I told my 
nurse, as we called her, that I believed I could get my 
living without going to service, if she pleased to let me; 
for she had taught me to work with my needle, and spin 
worsted, which is the chief trade of that aty, and I told 
her that if she would keep me, I would work for her, and 
I would work very hard. 

I talked to her almost every day of working hard; 
and, m short, I did nothmg but work and cry all day, 
which grieved the good, kind woman so much, that at 
last she began to be concerned for me, for she loved me 
very well 

One day after this, as she came into the room where 
all we poor children were at work, she sat down just 
over against me, not in her usual place as mistress, but 
as if she set herself on purpose to observe me and see 
me work I was doing something she had set me to; 
as I remember, it was marking some shirts which she 
had taken to make, and after a while she began to talk 
to me ‘Thou foolish chdd,’ says she, ‘thou art always 
crying’ (for I was crymg then) ; '‘prithee, what dost cry 
for^’ ‘Because they will take me away,’ says I, ‘and put 
me to service, and I can’t work housework.’ ‘Well, 
child,’ says she, ‘but though you can’t work housework’ 
as you call it, you will learn it m time, and they won’t 
put you to hard things at first’ ‘Yes, they will,’ says I, 
‘and if I can’t do it they will beat me, and the maids 
ivill beat me to make me do great work, and I am but 
a little girl and I can’t do it’; and then I cried agW till 
I could not speak any more to her. 
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This moved my good motherly ntirse, so that she from 
that time resolved I should not go to service yet, so she 
bid me not cry, and she would speak to Mr. Mayor, ,and I 
should not go to service till I was bigger. 

Well, this did not satisfy me, for to think of going to 
service was such a frightful thing to me, that if she had 
assured me I should not have gone till I was twenty years 
old, it would have been the same to me; I should have 
cned, I believe, all the time, -with the very apprehension of 
Its being to be so at last 

When she saw that I was not paafied yet, she began 
to be angry with me ‘And wliat would you have says 
she; ‘don't I tell you that you shall not go to service till 
you are bigger^’ ‘Ay,' says I, ‘but then I must go at 
last' ‘Why, what^’ said she, ‘is the girl mad^ What 
would you be — a gentlewoman ‘Yes,’ says I, and cried 

. heartily tiU I roared out again 

This set the old gentlewoman a-laughing at me, as 
you may be sure it would ‘Well, madam, forsooth,’ 
says she, gibing at me, ‘you would be a gentlewoman, 
and pray how will you come to be a gentlewoman^ 
What' will you do it by your fingers’ ends?’ 

‘Yes,’ says I again, very innocently 

Why, what can you earn ?’ says she , ‘what can you get 
atjyour work^’ 

‘Threepence,’ said I, ‘when I spm, and fourpence when 
I work plain work ’ 

‘Alasl poor gentlewoman,’ said she agam, laughmg, 
‘what will that do for thee ?’ 

‘It will keep me,’ says I, ‘if you will let me live with 
you ’ And this I said m such a poor petitioning tone, 
that it made the poor woman’s heart yearn to me, as 
she told me afterwards 

‘But,’ says she, ‘that will not keep you and buy you 
clothes too, and who must buy the little gentlewoman 
clothes^’ says she, and smiled all the while at me 

‘I will work harder, then,' says I, ‘and you shall have 
it air 

‘Poor child ' It won’t keep you,’ says she , *it will hardly 
keep you in victuals ’ 
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‘Then I will have no victuals/ says I, again very inno* 
cently ; ‘let me but live with you ’ 

Why, can you live without victuals says she 
•Yes,’ again says I, very much hke a child, you may be 
sure, and still I cned heartily 

I had no policy m all this , you may easily see it was 
all nature; but it was joined with so much innocence 
and so much passion that, in short, it set the good motherly 
creature a-weepmg too, and she cried at last as fast as I 
did, and then took me and led me out of the teaching-room 
‘Come,’ says she, ‘you shan’t go to service , you shall live 
with me’ , and this pacified me for the present 

Some time after this, she going to wait on the Mayor, 
and talking of such things as belonged to her business, 
at last my story came up, and my good nurse told Mr 
Mayor the whole tale He was so pleased with it, that 
he would call his lady and his two daughters to hear it, 
and it made mirth enough among them, you may be sure 
However, not a week had passed over, but on a sudden 
comes Mrs Mayoress and her two daughters to the house 
to see my old nurse, and to see her school and the chil- 
dren When they had looked about them a little, ‘Well, 

Mrs ,’ says the Mayoress to my nurse, ‘and pray 

which IS the little lass that intends to be a gentlewoman 
I heard her, and I was terribly frighted at first, though 
I did not know why neither , but Mrs Mayoress comes 
up to me ‘Well, miss,’ says she, ‘and what are you at 
work upon^’ The word miss was a language that had 
hardly been heard of m our school, and I wondered what 
sad name it was she called me However, I stood up, made 
a, curtsy, and she took my work out of my hand, looked 
on It, and said it was very well , then she took up one of 
my hands ‘Nay,’ says she, ‘the child may come to be a 
gentlewoman for aught anybody knows , she has a gentle- 
woman’s hand,’ says she This pleased me mightily, you 
may be sure, but Mrs Mayoress did not stop tiiere, but 
giving me my work again, she put her hand m her pocket, 
gave me a shilling, and bid me mind my work, and learn 
to VkOrk v.’cll, and I might be a gentlewoman for aught 
she kne\\ 
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The ladies were told all this again, to be sure, and they 
made themselves merry with it, and every now and then 
the young ladies, Mr Mayor’s daughters, would come and 
see me, and ask where the httle gentlewoman was, which 
made me not a little proud of myself 

This held a great while, and I was often visited by these 
young ladies, and sometimes they brought others with 
them , so that I was known by it almost all over the town 
I was now about ten years old, and began to look a 
little womamsh, for I was mighty grave and humble, very 
mannerly , and as I had often heard the ladies sav I was 
prett}'', and would be a very handsome woman, so you 
may be sure that hearing them say so made me not a 
little proud However, that pride had no ill effect upon 
me yet , only, as they often gave me money, and I gave 
It to my old nurse, she, honest woman, was so just to me as 
to lay It all out agam for me, and gave me head-dresses, 
and linen, and gloves, and ribbons, and I went very neat, 
and always cl^n, for that I would do, and if I had rags 
on, I would always be clean, or else I would dabble th^ 
m water myself ; but, I say, my good nurse, when I had 
money given me, very honestly laid it out C me and 
would always tell the ladies th/s or that was bought’ with 
their money and this made them oftentimes liw me 
more, till at last I was indeed called upon by thf magis- 
ttates, as I understood it, to go out to ser^nce but then 

tam myself-that to 'sari cS “”1°; 

my nurse as she was able bv it tn muen tor 

them that .£ they would give her Thr^n 

the gentlewoman, as she called mp fr> i^ would keep 

teach the children, which I ,vas ver^'wdl^XT 
for I was very rumble at my work u ,1 ^ 

""b wi yet v’e“ young" 

But the kindness of the ladiVc: of 

end here, for when they came to uSdersUnrtLt f 
no more maintained by the nubhr alir,,, I was 

gave me money oftemer ftarforerlv" “'^5' 
they brought me work to do for such as 
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make, and laces to mend, and heads to dress up, and not 
only paid me for doing them, but even taught me how to 
do them; so that now I was a gentlewoman indeed, as I 
understood that word, and as I desired to be, for by the 
time I was twelve years old, I not only found myself 
clothes and paid my nurse for my keeping, but got money 
in my pocket too beforehand 

The ladies also gave me clothes frequently of their own 
or their children’s , some stockings, some petticoats, some 
gowns, some one thing, some another, and these my old 
woman managed for me like a mere mother, and kept them 
for me, obhged me to mend them, and turn them and tivist 
them to the best advantage, for she was a rare housewife 
At last one of the ladies took so much fancy to me 
that she would have me home to her house, for a month, 
she said, to be among her daughters 

Now, though this was exceeding kind in her, yet, as 
my old good woman said to her, unless she resolved to 
keep me for good and all, she would do the little gentle- 
woman more harm than good 'Well,’ says the lady, 
‘that’s true, and therefore I’ll only take her home for 
a week, then, that I may see how my daughters and she 
agree together, and how I hke her temper, and then I’ll 
tell you more, and in the meantime, if anybody comes to 
see her as they used to do, you may only tell them you 
have sent her out to my house ’ 

This was prudently managed enough, and I went to the 
lady’s house, but I was so pleased there with the yoimg 
ladies, and they so pleased with me, that I had enough to 
do to come away, and they were as unwillmg to part with 
me 

However, I did come away, and lived almost a year 
more with my honest old woman, and began now to be 
very helpful to her , for I was almost fourteen years old, 
was tall of my age, and looked a little womanish, but I 
had such a taste of genteel hving at the lady’s house that 
I was not so easy in my old quarters as I used to be, and 
I thought It was fine to be a gentlewoman indeed, for I 
had quite other notions of a gentlewoman now than I 
had before , and as I thought, I say, that it was fine to he 
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The ladies were told all this again, to be sure, and 
made themselves merry with it, and every now and then 
the young ladies, Mr. Mayor’s daughters, would come and 
see me, and ask where the little gentlewoman was, which 
made me not a little proud of myself ^ 

This held a great while, and I was often visited by th^e 
young ladies, and sometimes they brought others with 
them , so that I was known by it almost all over the town. 

I was now about ten years old, and began to look a 
little womanish, for I was mighty grave and humble, very 
mannerly, and as I had often heard the ladies say I was 
prett}% and would be a very handsome woman, so you 
may be sure that hearing them say so made me not a 
little proud. However, that pride had no ill effect upon 
me yet, only, as they often gave me money, and I gave 
it to my old nurse, she, honest woman, was so just to me as 
to lay it all out again for me, and gave me head-dresses, 
and linen, and gloves, and nbbons, and I went very neat, 
and always clean ; for that I would do, and if I had rags 
on, I would always be clean, or else I would dabble them 
in water myself , but, I say, my good nurse, when I had 
money given me, very honestly laid it out for me, and 
would always tell the ladies this or that was bought with 
their money, and this made them oftentimes give me 
more, till at last I was indeed called upon by the magis- 
trates, as I understood it, to go out to service, but then 
I was come to be so good a workwoman myself, and the 
ladies were so kind to me, that it was plain I could main- 
tain myself — that is to say, I could earn as much for 
my nurse as she was able b}’’ it to keep me — so she told 
them that if they would give her leave, she would keep 
the gentlewoman, as she called me, to be her assistant and 
teach the children, which I was very well able to do, 
for I was very mmble at my work, and had a good hand 
with my needle, though I was yet very young 

But the kmdness of the ladies of the town did not 
end here, for when they came to understand that I was 
no more maintained by the public allowance as before, they 
gave me money oftener than formerly; and as I grew up 
+hey brought me work to do for them, such as linen to 
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make, and laces to mend, and heads to dress up, and not 
only paid me for doing them, but even taught me how to 
do them; so that now I was a gentlewoman indeed, as I 
understood that word, and as I desired to be , for by the 
time I was tv^elve years old, I not only found myself 
clothes and paid my nurse for my keeping, but got money 
in my pocket too beforehand 

The ladies also gave me clothes frequently of their own 
or their children’s , some stockings, some petticoats, some 
gowns, some one thmg, some another, and these my old 
woman managed for me like a mere mother, and kept them 
for me, obliged me to mend them, and turn them and twist 
them to the best advantage, for she was a rare housewife. 

At last one of the ladies took so much fancy to me 
that she would have me home to her house, for a month, 
she said, to be among her daughters. 

Now, though this was exceeding kind in her, yet, as 
my old good woman said to her, unless she resolved to 
keep me for good and all, she would do the little gentle- 
woman more harm than good ‘Well,’ says the lady, 
‘that’s true, and therefore I’ll only take her home for 
a week, then, that I may see how my daughters and she 
agree together, and how I like her temper, and then I’ll 
tell you more , and m the meantime, if anybody comes to 
see her as they used to do, you may only tell them you 
have sent her out to my house ’ 

This was prudently managed enough, and I went to the 
lady’s house, but I was so pleased there with the young 
ladies, and they so pleased with me, that I had enough to 
do to come away, and they were as unwiUing to part with 
me. 

However, I did come away, and lived almost a year 
more with my honest old woman, and began now to be 
very helpful to her , for I was almost fourteen years old, 
was tall of my age, and looked a little womanish, but I 
had such a taste of genteel hvmg at the lady’s house that 
I was not so easy in my old quarters as I used to be, and 
I thought it was fine to be a gentlewoman indeed, for I 
had quite other notions of a gentlewoman now than I 
had before , and as I thought, I say, that it was fine to be 
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a gentlewoman, so 1 loved to be among gentleu omen, and 
therefore I longed to be there again 

About the time that I was fourteen years and a quarter 
old, my good old nurse, mother I ought rather to call 
her, fell sick and died I was then in a sad condition 
indeed, for as there is no great bustle in putting an end 
to a poor body’s family when once they are carried to the 
grave, so the poor good woman being buried, the parish 
children she kept were immediately removed by the church- 
wardens , the school was at an end, and the children of it 
had no more to do but just stay at home till they were sent 
somewhere else , and as for what she left, her daughter, a 
manned woman with six or seven children, came and swept 
It all away at once, and removing the goods, they had no 
more to say to me than to jest with me, and tell me that 
the little gentlewoman might set up for herself if she 
pleased 

I was frighted out of my wits almost, and knew not 
what to do, for I was, as it were, turned out of doors to 
the wide world, and that which was still worse, the old 
honest woman had two-and-twenty shillings of mine in her 
hand, which was all the estate the little gentlewoman had 
in the world , and when I asked the daughter for it, she 
huffed me and laughed at me, and told me she had 
nothing to do with it 

It was true the good, poor woman had told her daughter 
of It, and that it lay in such a place, that it was the child’s 
money, and had called once or twice for me to give it 
me, but I was, unhappily, out of the way somewhere or 
other, and when I came back she was past being in a 
condition to speak of it However, the daughter was so 
honest afterwards as to give it me, though at first she used 
me cruelly about it 

Now was I a poor gentlewoman indeed, and I was 
just that very night to be turned into the wide world for 
the daughter removed all the goods, and I had not so 
much as a lodging to go to, or a bit of bread to eat 
But It seems some of the neighbours, who had known my 
circumstances, took so much compassion of ' me as to 
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acquaint the lady in whose family I had been a week, as 
I mentioned above; and immediately she sent her maid 
to fetch me away, and two of her daughters came \vith 
the maid though unsent So I went with them, bag and 
baggage, and with a glad heart, you may be sure The 
fright of my condition had made such an impression upon 
me, that I did not v ant now to be a gentlewoman, but was 
very willing to be a servant, and that any kind of servant 
they thought fit to have me be 

But my new generous mistress, for she exceeded the 
good woman I was with before, in everything, as well as 
in the matter of estate, I say, in everything except hon- 
esty, and for that, though this ivas a lady most exactly 
just, yet I must not forget to say on all occasions, that 
the first, though poor, was as uprightly honest as it was 
possible for any one to be 

I was no sooner earned away, as I have said, by this 
good gentlewoman, but the first lady, that is to say, the 
Mayoress that was, sent her two daughters to take care 
of me, and another family which had taken notice of me 
when I was the little gentlewoman, and had given me 
work to do, sent for me after her, so that I was mightily 
made of , as we say , nay, and they were not a little angry, 
^especially madam the Mayoress, that her friend had taken 
me away from her, as she called it, for, as she said, I 
was hers by nght, she having been the first that took any 
. notice of me But they that had me would not part with 
me, and as for me, though I should have been very well 
treated with any of the others, yet I could not be better 
than where I vas 

Here I continued till I was between seventeen and 
eighteen years old, and here 1 had all the advantages for 
my education that could be imagined , the lady had masters 
home to the house to teach her daughters to dance, and to 
speak French, and to write, and others to teach them 
music, and as I was always with them, I learned as fast 
as tliey , and though the masters were not appointed to 
teach me, yet I learned by imitation and inquiry all that 
they learned by instruction and direction, so that, m 
short, I learned to dance and speak French as well as any 
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of thfiin, and to sing much better, for I had a better voice 
than any of them I could not so readily come at play- 
ing on the harpsichord or spinet, because I had no mstru- 
ment of my own to practise on, and could only come at 
theirs m the intervals when they left it, which was un- 
certain; but yet I learned tolerably well too, and the 
young ladies at length got two instruments, that is to 
say, a harpsichord and a spinet too, and then they taught 
me themselves But as to danang, they could hardly help 
my learmng country-dances, because they always wanted 
me to make up even number; and, on the other hand, 
they were as heartily wilhng to learn me everything that 

they had been taught themselves, as I could be to take the 
learning. 


By this means I had, as I have said above, all the ad- 
vantages of education that I could have had if I had 
^en as much a gentlewoman as they were with whom I 
lived , and m some things I had the advantage of my 
ladies, though they were my superiors, but they were 
all the gifts of nature, and which all their fortunes could 
not iurmsh First, I was apparently handsomer than 
*’ secondly, I was better shaped, and, thirdly, 

11 u u ^ mean I had a better voice, in 

all which you will, I hope, allow me to say, I do not 

te tom tte“Sy!‘ 

I had with all these the common vamty of my sex, viz 
^at bemg really taken for very handsome, or, if you 
please, for a great beauty, I very well knew it and had as 
good an opinion of myself as anybody else' could have 
o me; and part^nlarly I loved to hir anybody s^k 
of It, which could not but hannpn ^ ^ ^ 

was a great satisfaction to sometinies, and 

Thus far I have had a smooth story to tell of mvself 
Md in all this part of my hfe I not mly had the 

j t uciuier naa i yet any occasion to 
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think of anything else, or to know what a temptation to 
wickedness meant 

But that which I was too vain of was my rum, or rather 
my vanity the cause of it The lady m the house 
where I was had two sons, young gentlemen of very 
promising parts and of extraordmary behaviour, and it 
was my misfortune to be very well with them both, but 
they managed themselves with me m a quite different 
manner 

The eldest, a gay gentleman that knew the town as 
well as the country, and though he had levity enough 
to do an ill-natured thing, yet had too much judgment 
of things to pay too dear for his pleasures, he began 
with that unhappy snare to all women, viz taking notice 
upon all occasions how pretty I was, as he called it, how 
agreeable, how well-carriaged, and the hke , and this 
he contrived so subtly, as if he had known as well how to 
catch a woman in his net as a partridge when he went 
a-setting, for he would contrive to be talking this to his 
sisters when, though I was not by, yet when he knew I 
was not far off but that I should be sure to hear him His 
sisters would return softly to him, ‘Hush, brother, she 
will hear you , she is but in the next room ’ Then he 
would put it off and talk softlier, as if he had not known 
it, and begin to acknowledge he was wrong , and then, as 
if he had forgot himself, he would speak aloud again, and 
I, that was so well pleased to hear it, was sure to listen for 
it upon aU occasions 

After he had thus baited his hook, and found easily 
enough the method how to lay it in my way, he played an 
opener game; and one day, going by his sister’s chamber 
when I was there, doing something about dressing her, he 
comes in with an air of gaiety ‘Oh, Mrs Betty,’ said he 
to me, ‘how do you do, Mrs Betty? Don’t your cheeks 
burn, Mrs Betty ?’ I made a curtsy and blushed, but said 
nothing ‘What makes you talk so, brother ?’ says the lady. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘we have been talking of her below-stairs 
this half-hour ’ ‘Well,’ says his sister, ‘you can say no 
harm of her, that I am sure, so ’tis no matter what you 
have been talking about ’ ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘ ’tis so far from 
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talking harm of her, that we have been tallnng a great 
deal of good, and a great many fine things have been 
said of Mrs Betty, I assure you; and particularly, that 
she is the handsomest young woman m Colchester , and, m 
short, they begin to toast her health in the tou n ’ 

‘I wonder at you, brother,’ says the sister. ‘Betty wants 
but one thing, but she had as good want everything, for 
the market is against our sex just now, and if a young 
woman have beauty, birth, breeding, wit, sense, manners, 
modesty, and all these to an extreme, yet if she have not 
money, she’s nobody, she had as good want them all for 
nothing but money now recommends a woman, tlie men 
play the game all into their own hands ’ 

Her younger brother, who was by, cried, ‘Hold, sister, 
you run too fast, I am an exception to your rule I 
assure you, if I find a woman so accomplished as you talk 
of, I say, 1 assure you, I would not trouble myself about 
the money ’ 

‘Oh,’ says the sister, ‘but you will take care not to 
fancy one, then, without the money ’ 

‘You don’t know that neither,’ says the brother 
‘But why, sister,’ says the elder brother, ‘why do you 
exclaim so at the men for aiming so much at the fortune ? 
You are none of them that want a fortune, whatever else 
you want ’ 

‘I understand you, brother,’ replies the lady very 
smartly, ‘you suppose I have the money, and want the 
beauty ; but as times go now, the first will do without the 
last, so I have the better of my neighbours ’ 

‘Well,’ says the younger brother, ‘but your neighbours, 
as you call them, may be even with you, for beauty will 
steal a husband sometimes in spite of money, and when 
the maid chances to be handsomer than the mistress, she 
oftentimes makes as good a market, and rides in a coach 
before her ’ 

I thought it was time for me to withdraw and leave 
them, and I did so, but not so far but that I heard all 
their discourse, in which I heard abundance of fine things 
said of myself, which served to prompt my vanity, but, 
as I soon found, was not tye way to increase my interest 
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in the family, for the sister and the younger brother fell 
grievously out about it ; and as he said some very disoblig- 
ing things to her upon my account, so I could easily see 
that she resented them by her future conduct to me, which 
indeed was very unjust to me, for I had never had the 
least thought of what she suspected as to her younger 
brother, indeed, the elder brother, in his distant, remote 
way, had said a great many things as in jest, which I 
had the folly to believe were in. earnest, or to flatter myself 
with the hopes of what I ought to have supposed he never 
intended, and perhaps never thought of 

It happened one day that he came running upstairs, 
towards the room where his sisters used to sit and work, 
as he often used to do, and calling to them before he 
came in, as was his way too, I, being there alone, stepped 
to the door, and said, ‘Sir, the ladies are not here, they 
are walked down the garden ’ As I stepped forward to 
say this, towards the door, he was just got to the door, 
and clasping me in his arms, as if it had been by chance, 
‘Oh, Mrs Betty,’ says he, ‘are you here^ That’s better 
still , I want to speak with you more than I do with 
them’ , and then, having me in his arms, he kissed me 
" three or four times 

I struggled to get away, and yet did it but faintly 
neither, and he held me fast, and still kissed me, till he 
was almost out of breath, and then, sitting down, says. 
Dear Betty, I am in love with you ’ 

His words, I must confess, fired my blood , all my 
spirits flew about my heart and put me into disorder 
enough, which he might easily have seen in my face 
He repeated it afterwards several times, that he was 
in love with me, and my heart spoke as plain as a 
voice, that I hked it, nay, whenever he said, ‘I am in 
love with you,’ my blushes plainly replied, “Would you 
were, sir’ 

However, nothing else passed at that time, it was 
hut a surprise, and when he was gone T soon recovered 
myself again He had stayed longer with me, but he 
happened to Ipok out at the window and see his sister? 
coming up the geirden, so he took his leave, kissed m^ 
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again, told me he was very serious, and I should hear 
more of him very quickly, and away he went, leaving me 
infimtely pleased, though surprised, and had there not 
been one misfortune in it, I had been in the right, but the 
mistake lay here, that Mrs Betty was in earnest and the 
gentleman was not 

From this time my head ran upon strange things, and 
I may truly say I was not myself , to have such a gentle- 
man talk to me of being in love with me, and of my 
being such a charming creature, as he told me I was; 
these were things I knew not how to bear, my vanity 
was elevated to the last degree It is true I had my head 
full of pride, but, knowing nothing of the wickedness of 
the times, I had not one thought of my own safety or of 
my virtue about me , and had my young master offered it 
at first sight, he might have taken any hberty he thought fit 
with me , but he did not see his advantage, which was my 
happiness for that time 

After this attack it was not long but he found an op- 
portunity to catch me again, and almost in the sarhe pos- 
ture , indeed, it had more of design in it on his part, though 
not on my part It was thus the young ladies were all 
gone a-visiting with their mother , his brother was out of 
town , and as for his father, he had been at London for a 
week before He had so well watched me that he knew 
where I was, though I did not so much as know that he 
was in the house ; and -he briskly comes up the stairs and, 
seeing me at work, comes into the room to me directly, and 
began just as he did before, with taking me in his arms, 
and kissing me for almost a quarter of an hour together 
It was his younger sister’s chamber that I was in, and 
as there was nobody m the house but the maids below- 
stairs, he was, it may be, the ruder , in short, he began to 
be in earnest with me indeed Perhaps he found me a little 
too easy, for God knows I made no resistance to him while 
he only held me in his arms and kissed me, indeed, 1 
was too well pleased with it to resist him much 

However, as it were, tired with that kind of work, we 
sat down, and there he talked with me a great while , he 
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said he was charmed with me, and that he could not rest 
mght or day till he had told me how he was in love with 
me, and, if I was able to love him again, and would make 
him happy, I should be the saving of Ins life, and many 
such fine tlnngs I said httle to him again, but easily dis- 
covered that I was a fool, and that I did not m the least 
perceive what he meant 

Then he walked about the room, and taking me i’y the 
hand, I walked with him, and by and by, taking his ad- 
vantage, he threw me down upon the bed, and kissed me 
there most violently , but, to give him his due, offered no 
manner of rudeness to me, only kissed me a great while 
After this he thought he had heard somebody come up- 
stairs, so he got off from the bed, lifted me up, professing 
a great deal of love for me, but told me it was all an 
honest affection, and that he meant no ill to me, and 
with that he put five guineas into my hand, and went away 
downstairs 

I was more confounded with the money than I was 
before with the love, and began to be so elevated that I 
scarce knew the ground I stood on I am the more partic- 
ular in this part, that if my story comes to be read by any 
innocent young body, they may learn from it to guard 
themselves against the mischiefs which attend an early 
knowledge of their own beauty If a young woman once 
thinks herself handsome, she never doubts the truth of any 
man that tells her he is in love with her , for if she beheves 
herself charming enough to captivate him, ’tis natural to 
expect the effects of it 

This young gentleman had fired his inclination as much 
as he had my vanity, and, as if he had found that he had 
an opportunity and was sorry he did not take hold of it, 
he comes up again in half an hour or thereabouts, and falls 
to work with me again as before, only with a httle less 
introduction 

And first, when he entered the room, he turned about 
and shut the door ‘Mrs Betty,’ said he, T fanaed before 
somebody was coming upstairs, but it was not so, how- 
ever,’ adds he, ‘if they find me in the room with you, they 
shan’t catch me a-kissmg of you ’ I told him I did not 
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again, told me he was very serious, and I should hear 
more of him very quickly, and away he went, leaving me 
infinitely pleased, though surprised, and had there not 
been one misfortune in it, I had been in the right, but the 
mistake lay here, that Mrs. Betty was m earnest and the 
gentleman was not 

From this time my head ran upon strange things, and 
I may truly say I was not myself , to have such a gentle- 
man talk to me of being in love with me, and of my 
being such a charming creature, as he told me I was; 
these were things I Imew not how to bear, my vanity 
was elevated to the last degree It is true I had my head 
full of pride, but, knowing nothing of the wickedness of 
the times, I had not one thought of my own safety or of 
my virtue about me , and had my young master offered it 
at first sight, he might have taken any liberty he thought fit 
with me , but he did not see his advantage, which was my 
happiness for that time 

After this attack it was not long but he found an op- 
portunity to catch me again, and almost m the sarhe pos- 
ture, indeed, it had more of design in it on his part, though 
not on my part It was thus the young ladies were all 
gone a-visiting with their mother , his brother was out of 
town; and as for his father, he had been at London for a 
week before He had so well watched me that he knew 
where I was, though I did not so much as know that he 
was in the house ; and he briskly comes up the stairs and, 
seeing me at work, comes into the room to me directly, and 
began just as he did before, with taking me in his arms, 
and kissing^ me for almost a quarter of an hour together. 

It was his younger sister’s chamber that I was in, and 
as there was nobody m the house but the maids below- 
stairs, he was, it may be, the ruder , m short, he began to 
be in earnest with me indeed Perhaps he found me a little 
too easy, for God knows I made no resistance to him while 
he only held me in his arms and kissed me; indeed, 1 
was too well pleased with it to resist him much 

However, as it were, tired with that kind of work, we 
sat down, and there he talked with me a great while, he 
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said he was charmed with me, and that he could not rest 
night or day till he had told me how he was in love wth 
me, and, if I was able to love him again, and would make 
him happy, I should be the saving of his life, and many 
such fine things I said little to him again, but easily dis- 
covered that I was a fool, and that I did not in the least 
perceive what he meant 

Then he walked about the room, and taking me by the 
hand, I walked with him, and by and by, taking his ad- 
vantage, he threw me dowm upon the bed, and kissed me 
there most violently, but, to give him his due, offered no 
manner of rudeness to me, only kissed me a great while 
After this he thought he had heard somebody come up- 
stairs, so he got off from the bed, lifted me up, professing 
a great deal of love for me, but told me it was all an 
honest affection, and that he meant no ill to me, and 
with that he put five guineas into my hand, and went away 
downstairs 

I was more confounded with the money than I was 
before wuth the love, and began to be so elevated that I 
scarce knew the ground I stood on I am the more partic- 
ular in this part, that if my story comes to be read by any 
innocent young body, they may learn from it to guard 
themselves against the mischiefs which attend an early 
knowledge of their own beauty If a 3mung woman once 
thinks herself handsome, she never doubts the truth of any 
man that tells her he is in love with her , for if she beheves 
herself charming enough to captivate him, ’tis natural to 
expect the effects of it 

This young gentleman had fired his inclination as much 
as he had my vamty, and, as if he had found that he had 
an opportunity and vras sorry he did not take hold of it, 
he comes up again in half an hour or thereabouts, and falls 
to work with me again as before, only wnth a little less 
introduction 

And first, when he entered the room, he turned about 
and shut the door ‘Mrs Betty,’ said he, ‘I fanaed before 
somebotjy was coming upstairs, but it w^s not so , how- 
ever,’ adds he, ‘if they find me in the room with you, they 
shan’t catch me a-kissing of you ’ I told him I did not 
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know who should be coming upstairs, for I believed there 
was nobody in the house but the cook and the other maid, 
and they never came up those stairs ‘Well, my dear,’ 
says he, ‘ ’ds good to be sure, however’ , and so he sits 
down, and we began to talk And now, though I was still 
all on fire with his first visit, and said little, he did as it 
were put words m my mouth, telhng me how passionately 
he loved me, and that though he could not mention such 
a thing till he came to his estate, yet he v/as resolved to 
make me happy then, and himself too; that is to say, to 
marry me, and abundance of such fine things, which I, poor 
fool, did not understand the drift of, but acted as if there 
Was no such thing as any kind of love but that which tended 
to matrimony , and if he had spoke of that, I had no room, 
as v/ell as no power, to have said no ; but we were not come 
that length yet 

We had not sat long, but he got up, and, stopping my 
very breath with kisses, threw me upon the bed again ; but 
then being both well warmed, he went farther with me 
than decency permits me to mention, nor had it been in 
my power to have denied him at that moment, had he 
offered much more than he did 

However, though he took these freedoms with me, it 
did not go to that which they call the last favour, which, 
to do him justice, he did not attempt, and he made that 
self-denial of his a plea for all his freedoms with me upon 
other occasions after this When this was over, he stayed 
but a httle while, but he put almost a handful of gold in 
my hand, and left me, making a thousand protestations of 
his passion for me, and of his loving me above all the 
women in the world 

It will not be strange if I now b^an to think, but, alas » 
It was but with very little solid reflection. I had a most 
unbounded stock of vanity and pride, and but a very 
little stock of virtue I did indeed cast sometimes with 
myself \^at my young master aimed at, but thought of 
nothing but the fine words and the gold ; whether he 
intended to marry me, or not to marry me, seemed a 
matter of no great consequence to me; nor did my 
thoughts so much as suggest to me the necessity of making 
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any capitulation for myself, till he came to make a kind 
of formal proposal to me, as }0U shall hear presently 
Thus I ga\e up myself to a readiness of being ruined 
unthout the least concern and am a fair memento to all 
young uomen whose vanity pre\ails over their virtue. 
Nothing uas ever so stupid on both sides Had I acted 
as became me, and resisted as virtue and honour require, 
this gentleman had either desisted his attacks, finding 
no room to expect the accomplishment of his design, or 
had made fair and honourable proposals of marriage; 
in which case, whoever had blamed him, nobody could 
have blamed me In short, if he had known me, and how 
easy the trifle he aimed at was to be had, he would have 
troubled his head no farther, but have given me four or 
five guineas, and have lain with me the next time he had 
come at me And if I had known his thoughts, and how 
hard he thought I would be to be gained, I might have 
made my own terms with him , and if I had not capitu- 
lated for an immediate marriage, I might for a main- 
tenance till marriage, and might have had what I would; 
for he was already rich to excess, besides what he had in 
expectation, but I seemed wholly to have abandoned all 
such thoughts as these, and was taken up only wth the 
pride of my beauty, and of being beloved by such a 
gentleman As for the gold, I spent whole hours in look- 
ing upon It, I told the guineas over and over a thousand 
times a day Never poor vain creature was so wrapt up 
with every part of the story as I was, not considering 
what was before me, and how near my rum was at the 
door , indeed, I think I rather wished for that ruin than 
studied to avoid it 

In the meantime, however, I was cunmng enough not 
to give the least room to any m the family to suspect me, 
or to imagine that I had the least correspondence with this 
young gentleman I scarce ever looked towards him m 
public, or answered if he spoke to me when anybody was 
near us; but for all that, we had every now and then a 
little encounter, where we had room for a word or two, 
and now and then a kiss, but no fair opportunity for the 
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tmschief intended, and especially considering that he 
made more circumlocution than, if he had known my 
thoughts, he had occasion for , and the work appearing 
difficult to him, he really made it so 

But as the devil is an unwearied tempter, so he never 
fails to find opportimity for that wickedness he invites to. 
It was one evemng that I was in the garden, with his 
two younger sisters and himself, and all very innocently 
merry, when he found means to convey a note into my 
hand, by which'' he directed me to understand that he 
^omd to-morrow desire me publicly to go of an errand 
for hirn into the town, and that I should see him some- 
where by the way 

Accordingly, after dinner, he very gravely says to me. 
Ills sisters being all by ‘Mrs Betty, I must ask a favour 
of you ‘What’s that?’ says his second sister ‘Nay, 

'"“Z ‘"f you Oan’t spare Mrs. 

Bet^ to-day any other time will do ’ Yes, they said, they 
could spare her well enough, and the sister begged pardon 
for asking, which they did but of mere course without 
^y meamug 70!! but, brother,’ says the eldest sister 

fW any private 

business that we must not hear, you may call her out 

There she is ‘Why, sister,’ says the gentleman very 
gravely, what do you mean^ I only desire her to p-o 
into the Hi^ Street’ (and then he pulls out a turnover), 
to such a shop ai^ then he tells them a long story of 
two fine neckcloths he had bid money for, and he wanted 
to have me go and make an errand to buy a neck to the 
turnover that he showed, to see if they would take my 
money for the neckcloths , to bid a shilling moS and 

so continued to have such petty busmeq<; +r, Ar. +no4- t 
should be sure to stay a good wMe ’ 

W storvh^a'^vfsT'h brands, he told them a 

tw S? Z ' 4 ‘ I? suing to make to a family 

TI’ ’'u such-aud-such geu- 

mT ’ f they were to be, and veiw for- 
ma y asks his sisters to go with lum, akd theZ Z W 
mally excused themselves, because of company to they 
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had notice was to come and visit them that afternoon, 
which, by the way, he had conti ived on purpose 

He had scarce done speaking to them, and giving me 
my errand, but his man came up to tell him that Sir 

W H ’s coach stopped at the door, so he runs 

down, and comes up again immediate^. ‘AlasT says 

he aloud, ‘there’s all my mirth spoiled at once , Sir W 

has sent his coach for me, and desires to speak with me 

upon some earnest business ’ It seems this Sir W 

was a gentleman who lived about three miles out of town, 
to whom he had spoken on purpose the day before, to 
lend him his chariot for a particular occasion, and had 
appointed it to call for him, as it did, about three 
o’clock 

Immediately he calls for his best wig, hat, aud sword, 
and ordenng liis man to go to the other place to make 
his excuse — ^that was to say, he made an excuse to send 
his man away — ^lie prepares to go into the coach As 
he was going, he stopped a while, and speaks mighty 
earnestly to me about his busmess, and finds an opportu- 
nit)’- to say very softly to me, ‘Come away, my dear, as 
soon as ever you can ’ I said nothing, but made a curtsy, 
as if I had done so to what he said m public In about a 
quarter of an hour I went out too , I had no dress other 
than before, except that I had a hood, a mask, a fan, and 
a pair of gloves m my pocket, so that there was not the 
least suspiaon in the house He waited for me in the 
coach m a back-lane, which he knew I must pass by, and 
had directed the coachman whither to go, which was to 
a certain place, called Mile End, where lived a confidant 
of his, where we went m, and where was all the conven- 
ience m the world to be as wicked as we pleased 

When we were together he began to talk very gravely 
to me, and to tell me he did not bring me there to betray 
me , that his passion for me would not suffer him to abuse 
me , that he resolved to many me as soon as he came to 
his estate, that m the meantime, if I would grant his 
request, he would maintain me very honourably, and 
made me a thousand protestations of his sincerity and of 
his affection to me , and that he would never abandon me. 
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and, as I may say, made a thousand more preambles 
than he need to have done 

However, as he pressed me to speak, I told him I had 
no reason to question the sincerity of his love to me after 

so many protestations, but and there I stopped, as if 

I left him to guess the rest ‘But what, my dear'^’ says 
he ‘I guess what you mean what if you should be 
with child ^ Is not that it^ Why, then/ says he, ‘I’ll 
take care of you and provide for you, and the child too; 
and that you may see I am not in jest,’ says he, 'here’s 
an earnest for you,’ and with that he pulls out a silk 
purse, with an hundred guineas in it, and gave it me 
‘And I’ll give 3"ou such another,’ says he, ‘everj'- )^ear 
till I marry you’ 

My colour came and went, at the sight of the purse 
and with the fire of his proposal together, so that I could 
not say a word, and he easily perceived it , so putting the 
purse into my bosom, I made no more resistance to him, 
but let him do just what he pleased, and as often as he 
pleased, and thus I finished my own destruction at once, 
tor from this day, being forsaken of my virtue and my 
modesty, I had nothing of value left to recommend me, 
either to God’s blessing or man’s assistance 

But things did not end here I went back to the town, 
did the business he publicly directed me to, and was at 
home before anybody thought me long As for my 
gentleman, he stayed out, as he told me he would, till 
late at night, and there was not the least suspicion in 
the family either on his account or on mine 

We had, after this, frequent opportunities to repeat our 
crime — chiefly by his contrivance — especially at home, 
when his mother and the young ladies rvent abroad 
a-visiting, which he watched so narrowly as never to miss , 
knowing always beforehand when they went out, and then 
failed not to catch me all alone, and securely enough, 
so that we took our fill of our wicked pleasure for near 
half a year, and yet, which was the most to my satis- 
faction, I was not with child 

But before this half-year was expired, his younger 
brother, of whom I have made some mention in the 
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beginning of the story, falls to work with me; and he, 
finding me alone m tlie garden one evening, begins a story 
of the same kind to me, made good honest professions of 
being m love ith me, and, m short, proposes fairly and 
honourably to marry me, and that before he made any 
other offer to me at all 

I was now confounded, and driven to such an extremity 
as the like was never known , at least not to me I re- 
sisted the proposal with obstinacy, and now I began to 
arm myself with arguments I laid before him the in- 
equality of the match; the treatment I should meet with 
in the family, the ingratitude it would be to Ins good 
father and mother, who had taken me into their house 
upon such generous principles, and when I was m such 
a low condition, and, in short, I said ever>thing to dis- 
suade him from his design that I could imagine, except 
telling him the truth, which would indeed have put an 
end to it all, but that I durst not think of mentioning 
But here happened a circumstance that I did not ex- 
pect indeed, which put me to my shifts, for this young 
gentleman, as 'he was plain and honest, so he pretended 
to nothing with me but what was so too, and, knowing" 
his own innocence, he was not so careful to make his 
having a kindness for Mrs Betty a secret m the house, as 
his brother was And though he did not let them know 
that he had talked to me about it, yet he said enough to 
let his sisters perceive he loved me, and his mother saw 
it too, which, though they took no notice of it to me, yet 
they did to him, and immediately I found their carriage 
to me altered, more than ever before 

I saw the cloud, though I did not foresee the storm. 

It was easy, I say, to see that their carnage to me was, 
altered, and that it grew worse and worse every day, tiTI 
at last I got information among the servants that I should, 
in a very little while, be desired to remove 

I was not alarmed at the news, having a full satisfaction 
that I should be otherwise provided for , and especially ■ 
considenng that I had reason every day to expect I 
should be ■with child, and that then I should be obliged 
to remove without any pretences for it. 
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After some time the younger gentleman took an oppor- 
tumty to tell me that the kindness he had for me had got 
vent in the family. He did not charge me with it, he 
said, for he knew well enough which way it came out. He 
told me his plain way of talking had been the occasion of 
it, for that he did not make his respect for me so much 
a secret as he might have done, and the reason was, that 
he was at a point, that if I would consent to have him, he 
would tell them all openly that he loved me, and that he 
intended to marry me; that it was true his father and 
mother might resent it, and be unkind, but that he was 
now in a way to live, being bred to the law, and he did 
not fear maintaimng me agreeable to what I should ex- 
pect; and that, in short, as he believed I would not be 
ashamed of him, so he was resolved not to be ashamed 
of me, and that he scorned to be afraid to own me now, 
whom he resolved to own after I was his wife, and there- 
fore I had nothing to do but to give him my hand, and 
he would answer for all the rest 

I was now in a dreadful condition indeed, and now I 
repented heartily my easiness with the eldest brother; 
not from any reflection of conscience, but from a view of 
the happiness I might have enjoj'-ed, and had now made 
impossible, for though I had no great scruples of con- 
science, as I have said, to struggle with, yet I could not 
think of being a whore to one brother and a wife to the 
other But then it came into my thoughts that the first 
brother had promised to make me his \vife when he came 
to his estate, but I presently remembered what I had 
often thought of, that he had never spoken a word of 
having me for a wife after he had conquered me for a 
mistress, and indeed, till now, though I said I thought of 
it often, yet it gave me no disturbance at all, for as he 
did not seem in the least to lessen his affection to me, so 
neither did he lessen his bounty, though he had the dis- 
cretion himself to desire me not to lay out a penny of 
what he gave me in clothes, or to make the least show 
cxtraordinar\% because it would necessarily give jealousy 
in tlie family, since eierybody knew J could come at 
such things no manner of ordinary way, but by some pri- 
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vate friendship, which they would presently have sus^ 

^^But I was now in a great strait, and really knew not 
what to do The main difficulty was this tl^ y^jingw 
brother not only laid close siege to me, but suffered it to 
be seen He would come into his sister’s room, and his 
mother’s room, and sit down, and talk a thousand land 
things of me, and to me, even before their faces, ^d 
they were all there This grew so public that the whole 
house talked of it, and his mother reproved him for rt. 
and their carnage to me appeared quite altered In short, 
his mother had let fall some speeches, as if she intended 
to put me out of the family , that is, in Enghsh, to tarn 
me out of doors Now I was sure this could not be a , 
secret to his brother, only that he might not think, as 
indeed nobody else yet did, that the youngest brother 
had made any proposal to me about it, but as I easily 
could see that it would go farther, so I saw hkewise there 
was an absolute necessity to speak of it to him, or that 
he would speak of it to me, and which to do first I knew 
not, that IS, whether I should break it to him or let it 
alone till he should break it to me 

Upon serious consideration, for indeed now I began 
to consider things very seriously, and never till now, I 
say, upon serious consideration, I resolved to tell him of 
it first, and it was not long before I had an opportumty, 
for the very next day his brother went to London upon 
some business, and the family being out a-visiting, ji^t 
as it had happened before, and as indeed was often the 
case, he came according to his custom, to spend an hour 
or two with Mrs Betty 

When he came and had sat down a while, he ea^ly 
perceived there was an alteration in my countenance, that 
I was not so free and pleasant with him as I used to be, 
and particularly, that I had been a-crymg, he was not 
long before he took notice of it, and asked me in very 
kind terms what was the matter, and if anything troubled 
me I would have put it off if I could, but it was not to 
be concealed , so after suffering many importunities to 
draw that out of me which I longed as much as possible 
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^ thinq; ought to have been, I could but 
for it- positnelj'-, without giving any reason 

but tti-jf- j "^youW m time have ceased his soliatations; 
T 1 1 the vamtv. first, tn rlpn^nd iinon it that 


lOr if nn 7 7 i- ^ >vn.uuut aiij 

but tfi-jf- 1 ■^youW in time have ceased his soliatations; 
I would not ^ T vanity, first, to depend upon it Aat 
to tell hJc bim, and then had taken the freedom 

I told bavmg me to tlie whole house, 

bow sincere ^ resisted him, and told him 

‘mv case w?u , his offers were 'But,' says 

o me now hp doubly hard , for as they carry it lU 

'’?.des.res to have me, they'll c 


‘mv CPQP „/,ir ins orrers were i^ut, 

to me now hp doubly hard , for as they carry it lU 

it worse whVn desires to have me, they'll carry 

■will presentJv ^ ^ ^ denied him; and they 

out It comes ^bit/r something else in it, and then 

or that I wntiiri married already to somebody else, 

3 -s this Was ’ refuse a match so much above me 

* 

told me that^u^waQ indeed very much He 

fge, and he did nni- ^ point indeed for me to rnan- 

but he would conc,?^ ^ should get out of it, 

we met, what resolnf,^ know next time 

the meantime desired t” about it, and m 

hn'tr/u^’ y^t P-jve 1 consent to his 

bold him in suspe^e a^^ but that I would 

f seemed to start- 

^nt^fn I told him fip f should not give him 

and tha?^ ’ be had ^ bad no con- 

bim • thaf 1,^ /consent was bimself to marry me, 

looked upon ®’°ng engaged to 

P^«ed, andttat I ^ tos “n j 

SO, he hav7«i ,, ^ from h, “ ceremony had 
wife. ^ ^long pers^ad i mouth that I did 

*WelI, my dear' ^ myself his 

now, but let me 7n let ^ood as a hus- 
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to me and kissed me a thousand, times, and more I believe, 
and ga^e me money too, yet he offered no more all the 
while we were together, which was above two hours, and 
W'hicli I much wondered at indeed at that time, consider- 
ing how It used to be, and what opportunity we had 
His brother did not come from London for five or six 
days, and it was two days more before he got an oppor- 
tunity to talk wth him , but then getting him by himself 
he b^an to talk very close to him about it, and the same 
evening got an opportunity (for w’e had a long conference 
together) to repeat all their discourse to me, which, as 
near as I can remember, was to the purpose following 
He told him he heard strange news of him since he went, 
VIZ that he made love to Mrs Betty ‘Well,’ says his 
brother a httle angrily, ‘and so I do And what then^ 
What has anybody to do with that’’ ‘Nay,’ says his 
brother, ‘don’t be angry, Robin; I don’t pretend to have 
an}thing to do with it, nor do I pretend to be angry with 
you about it But I find they do concern themselves about 
it, and that they have used the poor girl ill about it, which 
I should take as done to myself ’ ‘Whom do you mean by 
THEY?’ says Robin ‘I mean my mother and the girls,’ 
says the elder brother 

‘But hark ye,’ says his brother, ‘are you in earnest? 
Do you really love the girl? You may be free with me, 
you know' ’ ‘Why, then,’ says Robin, ‘I will be free with 
you; I do lov'e her above aU the women m the world, and 
I will have her, let them say and do what they will I be- 
lieve the girl will not deny me ’ 

It stuck me to the heart when he told me this, for though 
it was most rational to think I would not deny him, yet I 
knew in my own consaence I must deny him, and I saw 
my ruin in my bemg obhged to do so, but I Iteew it was 
my business to talk otherwise then, so I interrupted him 
in his story thus 

‘Ay I’ said I, ‘does he think I cannot deny hun ? But he 
shall find I can deny hun, for all that’ 

“Well, my dear,’ says he, ‘but let me give you the whole 
story as it went on between us, and then say what you 
will ’ 
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to disclose, I told him that it was true something did 
trouble me, and something of such a nature that I could 
not conceal from him, and yet that I could not tell how 
to tell him of it neither , that it was a thing that not only 
surpnsed me, but greatly perplexed me, and that I knew 
not what course to take, unless he would direct me He 
told me with great tenderness, that let it be what it would, 
I should not let it trouble me, for he would protect me 
from all the world 

I then began at a distance, and told him I was afraid 
the ladies had got some secret information of our cor- 
respondence, for that it was easy to see that their con- 
duct was very much changed towards me for a great 
while, and that now it was come to that pass that they 
frequently found fault with me, and sometimes fell quite 
out with me, though I never gave them the least occasion ; 
that whereas I used always to lie with the eldest sister, 

I was lately put to he by myself, or with one of the 
maids; and that I had overheard them several times 
talking very unkindly about me , but that which confirmed 
It all was, that one of the servants had told me that she' 
had heard I was to be turned out, and that it was not 
safe for the family that I should be any longer m the 
house 

He smiled when he heard all this, and I asked him how 
he could make so light of it, when he must needs know 
that if there was any discovery I was undone for ever, 
and that even it would hurt him, though not rum him 
as it would me I upbraided him, that he was like all the 
rest of the sex, that, when they had the character and 
honour of a woman at their mercy, oftentimes made it 
Iheir jest, and at least looked upon it as a trifle, and 
counted llie rum of those they had had their wall of as a 
thing of no value 

He saA me warm and serious, and he changed his style 
immediatel} , he told me he was sorry I should have such 
a thought of him , that he had never given me the least 
occasion for it, but had been as tender of my reputation 
as he could be of his owm , that he w^as sure our corre- 
spondence had been managed with so much address, that 
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not one creature in the famil} had so much as a suspicion 
of it, that if he smiled when I told him my thoughts, it 
■was at the assurance he lately recened, that our under- 
standing one another was not so much as known or guessed 
at, and that when he had told me how much reason he 
had to be easy, I should smile as he did, for he ^^as very 
certain it would gne me a full satisfaction 

‘This IS a mysterj’’ I cannot understand,’ says I, 'or 
how It should be to my satisfaction that I am to be turned 
out of doors, for if our correspondence is not discovered, 
I know not what else I have done to change the counte- 
nances of the whole family to me, or to have them treat 
me as they do now, who formerly used me with so much 
tenderness, as if I had been one of their own children ' 
Why, look you, child,' says he, ‘that they are uneasy 
about you, that is true, but that the}’’ have the least 
suspiaon of the case as it is, and as it respects you and I, 
« so far from being true, that they suspect my brother 
Robin, and, in short, they are fully persuaded he makes 
love to you , nay, the fool has put it into their heads too 
himself, for he is continually bantering them about it, 
and making a jest of himself I confess I think he is 
iiVTong to do so, because he cannot but see it vexes them, 
and makes them unkind to you , but 'tis a satisfaction to 
me, because of the assurance it gives me, that they do 
not suspect me in the least, and I hope this will be to 
your satisfaction too ’ 

So it IS,’ saj's I, ‘one way, but this does not reach my 
^ all, nor is this the chief thing that troubles me, 
though I have been concerned about that too ’ ‘What 

With which I fell into tears, and 
nothing to him at all He strove to pacify me 
all he could, but began at last to be very pressing upon 
me to tell what it was At last I answered that I thought 
V some right to know 

it, besides, that I wanted his direction in the case, for 
i was in such perplexity that I knew not what course to 
teke, and then I related the whole atfair to him I told 
him how imprudently his brother had managed himself, 
in making himself so pubhc, for that if he had kept it a 
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secret, as such a thing ought to have been, I could but 
have denied him positively, without giving any reason 
for It, and he would in time have ceased his solicitations ,* 
but that he had the vanity, first, to depend upon it that 
I would not deny him, and then had taken tlie freedom 
to tell his resolution of having me to the whole house 
I told him how far I had resisted him, and told him 
how sincere and honourable his offers were. ‘But,’ says 
I, ‘ray case will be doubly hard, for as they carry it ill 
to me now, because he desires to have me, they’ll carry 
it worse when they shall find I have denied him , and they 
will presently say, there’s something else m it, and then 
out it comes that I am married already to somebody else, 
or that I would never refuse a match so much above me 
as this was ’ 

This discourse surprised him indeed very much He 
told me that it was a critical point indeed for me to man- 
age, and he did not see which way I should get out of it , 
but he would consider it, and let me know next time 
we met, what resolution he was come to about it , and in 
the meantime desired I would not give my consent to his 
brother, nor yet give him a fiat denial, but that I would 
hold him in suspense a while 

I seemed to start at his saying I should not give him 
my consent I told him he knew very well I had no con- 
that he had engaged himself to marry me, 
and that my consent was at the same time engaged to 
him , that he had all along told me I was his wife, and I 
looked upon myself as effectually so as if the ceremony had 
passed , and that it was from his own mouth that I did 

so he having all along persuaded me to call myself his 
wife 

‘Well, my dear, says he, ‘don’t be concerned at that 
now , if I am not your husband, be as good as a hus- 
and to you, and do not let those things trouble you 
now, but let me look a little farther into this affair, and 
1 shall be able to say more next time we meet ’ 

He pacified me as weU as he could with this, but I found 
he was very thoughtful, and that though he was very kind 
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to me and kissed me a thousand^times, and more I believe, 
and gave me money too, yet he oifered no more all the 
while we were together, which was above two hours, and 
which I much wondered at mdeed at that time, consider- 
ing how it used to be, and what opportumty we had 
His brother did not come from London for five or six 
days, and it was two days more before he got an oppor- 
tumty to talk with him , but then getting him by himself 
he began to talk very close to him about it, and the same 
evening got an opportumty (for we had a long conference 
together) to repeat all their discourse to me, which, as 
near as I can remember, was to the purpose following 
He told him he heard strange news of him smce he went, 
VIZ that he made love to Mrs Betty ‘Well,’ says his 
brother a little angrily, ‘and so I do And what then^ 
What has anybody to do with that^’ ‘Nay,’ says his 
brother, ‘don’t be angry, Robin, I don’t pretend to have 
anythmg to do with it , nor do I pretend to be angry with 
you about it But I find they do concern themselves about 
it, and that they have used the poor girl ill about it, which 
I should take as done to myself ’ Whom do you mean by 
THEY^’ says Robin ‘I mean my mother and the girls,’ 
says the elder brother 

‘But hark ye,’ says his brother, ‘are you in earnest? 
Do you really love the girl? You may be free with me, 
you know ’ ‘Why, then,’ says Robin, ‘I will be free with 
you , I do love her above all the women m the world, and 
I will have her, let them say and do what they will I be- 
lieve the girl will not deny me ’ 

It stuck me to the heart when he told me this, for though 
^was most rational to think I would not deny him, yet I 
knew in my own consaence I must deny him, and I saw 
my ruin in my being obliged to do so , but I knew it was 
my business to talk otherwise then, so I interrupted him 
in his story thus 

Ay •’ said I, ‘does he think I cannot deny him ? But he 
shml find I can deny him, for all that ’ 

Well, my dear,’ says he, ‘but let me give you the whole 
sto^ as it went on between us, and then say what you 
will ’ 
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Then he went on and told me that he replied thus . ‘But, 
brother, you know she has nothing, and you may have 
several ladies with good fortunes ’ 

‘ ’Tis no matter for that,’ said Robin ; T love the girl, 
and I will never please my pocket in marrying, and not 
please my fancy’ ‘And so, my dear,’ adds he, ‘there is 
no opposing him ' 

‘Yes, yes,’ says 1, ‘you shall see I can oppose him ; I 
have learnt to say No, now, though I had not learnt it 
before , if the best lord in the land offered me marriage 
now, I could very cheerfully say No to him ’ 

‘Well, but, my dear,’ sa>s he, ‘what can you say to him? 
You know, as you said when we talked of it before, he will 
ask you many questions about it, and all the house will 
wonder what the meaning of it should be ’ 

W hy, says I, smiling, I can stop all their mouths at 
one c ap by telling him, and them too, that I am married 
already to his elder brother ’ 


He smiled a little too at the word, but I could see it 
startled him, and he could not hide the disorder it put him 
into However, he returned, ‘Why, though that may be 
true m some sense, yet I suppose you are but in jest when 
you talk of giving such an answer as that, it may not be 
convenient on many accounts ’ 

‘No, no,’ says I pleasantly, ‘I am not so fond of letting 
the secret come out without your consent ’ 

‘But wha^ then, can you say to him, or to them,’ says 

iTr positive against a match which 

would be Apparently so much to your advantage?’ 

nrTilL T," ’ I be at a loss? First of all, I am 

^ to give them any reason at all, on the other 

tw' \ married already, and stop 

there, and that will be a full stop too to him, for he can 
have no reason to ask one question after it ’ 

, , , ^ > hut the whole house will tease you about 

that, even to father and mother, and if you deny them 

befid^ disobhged at you, and suspicious 


‘Why,’ says I, ‘what can I do? What would you have 
le do I was in strait enough before, and as I told you, 
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I was in perplexity before, and acquainted you with the 
I might have your advice ’ 

My dear, says he, ‘I have been considering very much 
tqion It, you may be sure, and though it is a piece of advice 
tnat has a great many mortifications in it to me, and may 
at hrst seem strange to you, yet, all things considered, I 

SO on , and if you 

nnd him hearty- and in earnest, marry him ’ 

^ horror at those words, and, 

at tlie very point of sinking 
^n out of the chair I sat in. when, giving a start, ‘My 
d^, says he aloud, what’s the matter with you ? Where 
iojvfnnff ^ great many such things , and with 

thoffrlf ^ ^ ^^1 fetched me a little to myself, 

senses ^ while before I fully recovered my 

mor?’ ^ ^ several minutes 

recovered he began again ‘My dear,’ 
would surprised at what I said? I 

Dlamlv^n? seriously of it? You may see 

be stark mad f ^ stand in this case, and they would 
for ancrht T ^ case, as it is my brother’s , and 

‘A V ^ It would be my rum and yours too ’ 
tationc: ^ sfall speaking angrily, "are all your protes- 

thine- of It ^o you, and you made a light 

^d^is Vrnm ^cre above, and would not value, 

and hnnr> ^ to this now?’ said I ‘Is this your faith 

He continifpT^ f solidity of your promises ?' 
proach^ and "°twithstanding aU my re^ 

with vou vpt ^ broken one promise 

■was rnm ^ I would marry you when I 

proDosPd ^ town, and you never 

tuieht hp tn ^ i^arrying you sooner, because you knew it 

5^u in\"nXn’J^’ ^ I not fmli 

I coulH^nr^^P wanted for nothing" 

could not deny a word of this, and had nodnng to saa' 
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to it m general ‘But why, then,' says I, ‘can you per- 
suade me to such a horrid step as leaving you, since you 
have not left me? Will you allow no affection, no love 
on my side, where there has been so much on your side? 
Have I made you no returns^ Have I given no testimony 
of my smcenty and of my passion^ Are the sacrifices I 
have made of honour and modesty to you no proof of 
mj being tied to you in bonds too strong to be broken?' 

‘But here, my dear,’ says he, ‘you may come mto^a safe 
station, and appear with honour and with splendour at 
once, and the remembrance of what we have done may be 
wrapt up in an eternal silence, as if it had never hap- 
pened, you shall always have my respect, and my sincere 
affection, only then it shall be honest, and perfectly just 
to my brother, you shall be my dear sister, as now you 

are my dear ’ and there he stopped 

‘Your dear whore,’ says I, ‘you would have said if you 
had gone on, and you might as well have said it, but I 
understand yoin However, I desire you to remember the 
long discourses you have had with me, and the many 
hours’ pains you have taken to persuade me to believe my- 
self an honest woman , that I was your wife intentionally, 
though not in the eyes of the world, and that it was as 
effectual a marriage that had passed between us as if we 
had been publicly wedded by the parson of the parish. 
You know and cannot but remember that these have been 
your own words to me ’ 

I found this was a little too close upon him, but I made 
;t up in what follows He stood stock-still for a while and 
said nothing, and I went on thus ‘You cannot,’ says I, 
‘without the highest injustice, believe that I yielded upon 
all these persuasions without a love not to be questioned, 
not to be shaken again by anything that could happen 
afterward If you have such dishonourable thoughts of 
me, I must ask you what foundation in any of my be- 
haviour have I given for such a suggestion ? 

‘If, then, I have yielded to the importunities of my af- 
fection, and if I have been persuaded to believe that I am 
realh, and in the essence of the thing, your wife, shall I 
now give the lie to all those arguments and call myself 
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your whore, or mistress, which is the same thing? And 
will you transfer me to your brother? Can you transfer 
my affection? Can you bid me cease loving you, and bid 
me love him ? Is it in my power, think you, to make such 
a change at demand? No, sir,’ said I, ‘depend upon it ’tis 
impossible, and whatever the change of your side may be, 
I will ever be true, and I had much rather, since it is 
come that unhappy length, be your whore than your 
brother’s wife ’ 

He appeared pleased and touched with the impression 
of this last discourse, and told me that he stood where he 
did before, that he had not been unfaithful to me in any 
one promise he had ever made yet, but that there were 
so many terrible things presented themselves to his view 
in the affair before me, and that on my account m particu- 
lar, that he had thought of the other as a remedy so ef- 
fectual as nothing could come up to it That he thought 
this would not be an entire parting us, but we might love 
as friends all our days, and perhaps with more satisfaction 
than we should in the station we were now in, as things 
might happen, that he durst say, I could not apprehend 
an)rthing from him as to betraying a secret, which could 
not but be the destruction of us both, if it came out , that 
he had but one question to ask of me that could he m-the 
way of it, and if that question was answered in the nega- 
tive, he could not but think still it was the only step I 
could take 

I guessed at his question presently, namely, whether I 
was sure I was not with child? As to that, I told him 
he need not be concerned about it, for I was not with child 
^hy, then, my dear,’ says he, ‘we have no time to talk 
further now Consider of it, and think closely about it , I 
cannot but be of the opimon still, that it will be the best 
course you can take ’ And with this he took his leave, 
and the more hastily too, his mother and sisters ringing at 
the gate, just at the moment that he had risen up to go 

He left me in the utmost confusion of thought , and he 
easily perceived it the next day, and all the rest of the 
week, for it was but Tuesday evening when we talked , but 
he had no opportunity to come at me all that week, till the 
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Sunday after, when I, being indisposed, did not go to 
church, and he, malang some excuse for the like, stayed at 
home 

And now he had me an hour and a half again by myself, 
and we fell into the same arguments all over again, or at 
least so near the same, as it would be to no purpose to re- 
peat them At last I asked him warmly, what opinion he 
must have of my modesty, that he could suppose I should 
so much as entertain a thought of lying with two brothers, 
and assured him it could never be I added, if he was to 
tell me that he would never see me more, than which noth- 
ing but death could be more terrible, yet I could never 
entertain a thought so dishonourable to myself, and so base 
to him, and therefore, I entreated him, if he had one 
gram of respect or aifection left for me, that he would 
speak no more of it to me, or that he would pull his sword 
out and kill me He appeared surprised at my obstinacy, 
^ he called it , told me I was unland to myself, and un- 
kind to him in It , that it was a crisis unlooked for upon 
^•u impossible for either of us to foresee, but 

that he did not see any other way to save us both from 
ruin, and therefore he thought it the more unkind ; but 
that if he must say no more of it to me, he added with an 
unusual coldn^s, that he did not know anything else we 
had to talk of; and so he rose up to take his leave. I 
rose up too, as if with the same indifference, but when he 
came to give me as it were a parting kiss, I burst out into 
^ch a passion of crying, that though I would have spoke, 
1 could not, and only pressing his hand, seemed to give 
him the adieu, but cried vehemently. 

He V as sensibly moved with this , so he sat down again, 
and said a great many land things to me, to abate the ex- 
ccss o my passion, but still urged the necessity of what 
he had proposed , all the while insisting, that if I did re- 
fuse, he vould notwithstanding provide for me, but let- 
ting me plainly see that he would decline me in the mam 
pomt nay, even as a mistress, making it a point of hon- 
our not to he v.iih the woman that, for aught he knew, 
might come to be his brother's wife. 
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The bare loss of him as a gallant was not so much my 
affliction as the loss of his person^ whom indeed I loved to 
distraction , and the loss of all the expectations I had, and 
which I alwa5's had built m3' hopes upon, of having him 
one day for my husband These things oppressed my 
mind so much, that, m short, I fell ver}' ill , the agonies of 
my mind, in a word, threw me into a high fever, and long 
It was, that none in the family expected my life 

I was reduced very low indeed, and was often delirious 
and hght-headed, but nothing lay so near me as the fear 
that, when I was hght-headed, I should say something or 
other to his prejudice. I was distressed in my mind also 
to see him, and so he was to see me, for he really loved 
me most passionately, but it could not be; there was not 
the least room to desire it on one side or other, or so 
much as to make it decent 

It was near five weeks that I kept my bed and though 
the violence of my fever abated in three weeks, yet it sev- 
eral times returned ; and the physiaans said two or three 
times, they could do no more for me, but that they must 
leave nature and the distemper to fight it out, only strength- 
emng the first with cordials to maintain the struggle. 
After the end of five weeks I grew better, but was so 
weak, so altered, so melancholy, and recovered so slowly, 
that the physicians apprehended I should go into a con- 
sumption , and which vexed me most, they gave it as their 
opimon that my rmnd was oppressed, that something 
troubled me, and, in short, that I was in love Upon this, 
the whole house was set upon me to examine me, and to 
p^s me to tell whether I was in love or not, and with 

whom, but as I weU might, I denied my being in love at 
all 

They had on this occasion a squabble one day about 
me at table, that had like to have put the whole family in 
an uproar, and for some time did so They happened to 
be all at table but the father , as for me, I was ill, and in 
my chamber At the beginning of the talk, which was 
^ fimshed their'dirmer, the old gentlewoman, 

"Who had sent me somewhat to eat, called her maid to go 
up and ask me if I would have any more, but the maid 
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brought down word I had not eaten half what she had 
sent me already 

‘Alas/ says the old lady, ‘that poor girl ’ I am afraid 
she will never be well ’ 

‘W ell says the elder brother , ‘how should Mrs Betty 
be well ^ They say she is in love ’ 

‘I believe nothing of it/ says the old gentlewoman 
‘I don’t know/ says the eldest sister, ‘what to say to it; 
they have made such a rout about her being so handsome, 
and so charming, and I know not what, and that in her 
hearing too, that has turned the creature’s head, I believe, 
and who knows what possessions may follow such doings ^ 
For my part, I don’t know what to make of it ” 

‘Why, sister, you must acknowledge she is very hand- 
some,’ says the elder brother 

‘Ay, and a great deal handsomer than you, sister,’ says 
Robin, ‘and that’s your mortification ’ 

‘Well, well, that is not the question,’ says his sister; 
‘the girl is well enough, and she knows it well enough, 
she need not be told of it to make her vam ’ 

*We are not talking of her being vain,’ says the elder 
brother, ‘but of her being in love, it may be she is in love 
with herself , it seems my sisters think so ’ 

‘I would she was in love with me,’ says Robin, 'I’d 
quickly put her out of her pain ’ 

‘M^hat d’ye mean by that, son,’ says the old lady , ‘how 
can you talk so^’ 

‘Why, madam/ says Robin, again, very honestly, ‘do 
you think I’d let the poor girl die for love, and of one that 
IS near at hand to be had, too'?’ 

‘Fie, brother '* says the second sister, ‘how can you talk 
so?“ Would you take a creature that has not a groat in 
the world ?’ 

‘Prithee, child,’ says Robin, ‘beauty’s a portion, and 
good-humour with it is a double portion; I wish thou 
hadst half her stock of both for thy portion ’ So there 
■was her mouth stopped 

‘I find,’ says the eldest sister, ‘if Betty is not in love, mv 
brother is I wonder he has not broke his mind to Betty; 
I warrant she won’t say No.’ 
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‘They that yield when they^re asked,’ says Rohm, ‘are 
one step before them that were never asked to yield, sister, 
and two steps before them that jneld before they are 
asked ; and that’s an answer to you, sister ’ 

This fired the sister, and she flew into a passion, and 
said, things were come to that pass that it was time the 
wench, meaning me, was out of the family; and but that 
she was not fit to be turned out, she hoped her father and 
mother would consider of it as soon as she could be re- 
moved 

Robin replied, that was business for the master and 
mistress of the family, who were not to be taught by one 
that had so little judgment as his eldest sister 

It ran up a great deal farther ; the sister scolded, Robin 
ralhed and bantered, but poor Betty lost ground by it ex- 
tremely m the family I heard of it, and I cried heartily, 
and the old lady came up to me, somebody having told 
her that I was so much concerned about it I complained 
to her, that it was very hard the doctors should pass such a 
censure upon me, for which they had no ground , and that 
it was still harder, considering the circumstances I was 
imder m the family, that I hoped I had done nothing to 
lessen her esteem for me, or given any occasion for the 
bickenng between her sons and daughters, and I had 
more need to think of a coffin than of being in love, and 
begged she would not let me suffer in her opinion for any- 
body’s mistakes but my own 

She was sensible of the justice of what I said, but told 
rne, since there had been such a clamour among them, and 
that her younger son talked after such a rattling way as he 
ffid, she desued I would be so faithful to her as to answer 
her but one question sincerely I told her I would, with 
w heart, and with the utmost plamness and sincerity^ 
Why, then, the question was, whether there was anything 
between her son Robert and me I told her with all the 
protestations of sincerity that I was able to make, and as 
I might well do, that there was not, nor ever had been , I 
told her that Mr Robert had rattled and jested, as she 
knew It was his way, and that I took it always, as I sup- 
posed he meant it, to be a wild airy way of discourse that 
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had no signification in it ; and again assured her, that there 
■was not the least tittle of what she understood by it be- 
tween us; and that those who had suggested it had done 
me a great deal of wrong, and Mr. Robert no service at 
all 

The old lady was fully satisfied, and kissed me, spoke 
cheerfully to me, and bid me take care of my health and 
want for nothmg, and so took her leave But when she 
came down she found the brother and all his sisters to- 
gether by the ears, they were angry, even to passion, at 
his upbraiding them with their being homety, and having 
never had any sweethearts, never having been asked the 
question, and their being so forward as almost to ask first 
He ralhed them upon the subject of Mrs Betty, how 
pretty, how good-humoured, how she sung better than they 
did, and danced better, and how much handsomer she was ; 
and in doing this he omitted no ill-natured thing that could 
vex them, and, indeed, pushed too hard upon them The 
old lady came down in the height of it, and to put a stop to 
it, told them all the discourse she had had with me, and 
how I answered, that there was nothing between Mr. 
Robert and I 

'She's wrong there,’ says Robin, ‘for if there was not a 
great deal between us, we should be closer together than 
we are I told her I loved her hugely,’ says he, ‘but I 
could never make the jade believe I was m earnest ’ T 
do not know how you should,’ says his mother , ‘nobody in 
their senses could believe you were in earnest, to talk so 
to a poor girl, whose circumstances you know so well. 

‘But prithee, son,’ adds she, ‘since you tell me that you 
could not make her believe you were in earnest, what must 
we beheve about it^ For you ramble so m your discourse, 
that nobody knows whether you are in earnest or in jest; 
but as I find the girl, by your own confession, has an- 
swered truly, I wish you would do so too, and tell me 
seriously, so that I may depend upon it, Is there anything 
in it or no^ Are you in earnest or no? Are you dis- 
tracted, indeed, or are you not? ’Tis a weighty ques- 
tion, and I wish you would make us easy about it.’ 

‘By my faith, madam,’ says Robin, ‘ ’tis in -smin to rmnce 
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the matter or tell any more lies about it , I am m earnest, 
as much as a man is that’s going to be hanged If Mrs 
Betty would say she loved me, and that she would marry 
me, I’d have her to-morrow morning fasting, and say, 
“To have and to hold,” instead of eating my breakfast.’ 

‘Well,’ says the mother, ‘then there’s one son lost’ , and 
she said it in a very mournful tone, as one greatly con- 
cerned at it 

‘T hope not, madam,’ says Robin ; ‘no man is lost when 
a good wife has found him ’ 

Wh)% but, child,’ says the old lady, ‘she is a beggar ’ 
Why, then, madam, she has the more need of chanty,’ 
says Robin , ‘I’ll take her off the hands of the parish, and 
she and I’ll beg together ’ 

‘It’s bad jesting with such things,’ says the mother 
‘I don’t jest, madam,’ says Robin ‘^Ve’ll come and beg 
your pardon, madam , and your blessing, madam, and my 
father’s ’ 

‘This is all out of the way, son,’ says the mother ‘If 
you are in earnest you are undone ’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ says he, ‘for I am really afraid she 
won’t have me , after all my sister’s huffing and blustering, 
I believe I shall never be able to persuade her to it ’ 

‘That’s a fine tale, indeed , she is not so far out of her 
senses neither Mrs Betty is no fool,’ says the younger 
sister ‘Do you think she has learnt to say No, any more 
than other people'?’ 

‘No, Mrs Mirth-wit,’ says Robm, ‘Mrs Betty’s no 
fool, but Mrs Betty may be engaged some other way, 
and what then?’ ^ ^ 

Nay,’ says the eldest sister, ‘we can say nothing to 
^t Who must it be to, then? She is never out of the 
doors , it must be between you ’ 

I have nothing to say to that,’ says Robin. ‘I have been 
examined enough, there’s my lirother If it must be be- 
tween us, go to work with him ’ 

This stung the elder brother to the quick, and he con- 
duded that Robin had discovered something However, 
he kept himself from appearing disturbed ‘Prithee,’ says 
he, don’t go to sham your stories off upon me , I tell you, 
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I deal m no such ware; I have nothing to say to Mrs 
Betty, nor to any of the Mrs Bettys m the parish’ ; and 
mth that he rose up and brushed off 

"No,’ says the eldest sister, ‘I dare answer for my 
brother , he knows the world better ’ 

Thus the discourse ended, but it left the elder brother 
quite confounded He concluded his brother had made 
a full discovery, and he began to doubt whether I had 
been concerned in it or not; but with all his management 
he could not bring it about to get at me At last he was 
so perplexed that he was qmte desperate, and resolved he 
would come into my chamber and see me, whatever came 
of it In order to do this, he contrived it so, that one 
day after dinner, watching his eldest sister till he could 
see her go upstairs, he runs after her ‘Hark ye, sister,' 
says he, ‘where is this sick woman ^ May not a body see 
her^’ "Yes,’ says the sister, ‘I beheve you may, but let 
me go first a little, and I’ll tell you ’ So she ran up to 
the door and gave me notice, and presently called to him 
again ‘Brother,’ says she, ‘you may come if you please.' 
So in he came, just in the same kind of rant ‘Well,’ says 
he at the door as he came in, ‘where is this sick body that's 
in love^ How do ye do, Mrs Betty?’ I would have got 
up out of my chair, but was so weak I could not for a 
good while; and he saw it, and his sister too, and she 
said, ‘Come, do not strive to stand up, my brother de- 
sires no ceremony, especially now you are so weak ' 
‘No, no, Mrs. Betty, pray sit still,’ says he, and so sits 
himself down in a ''chair over against me, and appeared 
as if he Avas mighty merry. 

He talked a lot of rambhng stuff to his sister and to me, 
somebmes of one thing, sometimes of another, on pur- 
pose to amuse his sister, and every now and then would 
turn It upon the old story, directing it to me ‘Poor Mrs 
Betty,’ says he, ‘it is a sad thing to be in love, why, it 
has reduced you sadly ’ At last I spoke a little ‘I am 
glad to see you so merry, sir,’ says I, ‘but I think the 
doctor might have found something better to do than to 
make his game at his patients If I had been ill of no 
other distemper, I know the proverb too well to have let 
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him come to me’ ‘V^^hat proverb^’ says he, ‘Ohl 1 re- 
member It now What — 

^‘Where love is the case, 

The doctors an ass^^ 

Is not that it, Mrs Betty I smiled, and said nothing 
‘Nay/ says he, ‘I think the effect has proved it to be love, 
for it seems the doctor has been able to do you but littk 
service, you mend very slowly, they say. I doubt there’s 
somewhat m it, Mrs Betty , I doubt you are sick of the 
incurables, and that is love ’ I smiled, and said, ‘No, 
indeed, sir, that’s none of my distemper ’ 

We had a deal of such discourse, and sometimes others 
that signified as little. By and by he asked me to sing 
them a song, at which I sraded, and said my singing da)^ 
were over At last he asked me if he should play upon 
his flute to me, his sister said she beheved it would hurt 
me, and that my head could not bear it. I bowed, and 
said. No, It would not hurt me ‘And, pray, madam,’ 
said I, ‘do not hinder it, I love the music of the flute 
very much ’ Then his sister said, ‘Well, do, then, 
brother ’ With that he pulled out the key of his closet 
‘Dear sister,’ says he, ‘I am very lazy, do step to my 
closet and fetch my flute , it hes in such a drawer,’ naming 
a place where he was sure it was not, that she might be a 
httle while a-looking for it 

As soon as she was gone, he related the whole story to 
me of the discourse his brother had about me, and of hi? 
pushing It at him, and his concern about it, which was 
the reason of his contriving this visit to me I assured 
him I had never opened my mouth either to his brother 
or to anybody else I told him the dreadful exigence I 
■was in , that my love to him, and his offenng to have me 
forget that affection and remove it to another, had thrown 
me down, and that I had a thousand tunes wished I 
might die rather than recover, and to have the same cir- 
cumstances to struggle with as I had before, and that 
this backwardness to life had been the great reason of 
the slowness of my recovering I added that I foresaw 
that as soon as I was well, I must qmt the family, and that 
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as for marrying his brother, I abhorred the thoughts of 
it after what had been my case with him, and that he 
might depend upon it I would never see his brother again 
upon that subject, that if he would break all his vows 
and oaths and engagements with me, be that between his 
consaence and his honour and himself, but he should 
never be able to say that I, whom he had persuaded to 
call myself his wife, and who had given him the liberty 
to use me as a wife, was not as faithful to him as a wife 
ought to be, whatever he might be to me 

He was going to reply, and had said that he was sorry 
I could not be persuaded, and was a-going to say more, 
but he heard his sister a-commg, and so did I ; and yet I 
forced out these few words as a reply, that I could never 
be persuaded to love one brother and marry another. He 
shook his head and said, ‘Then I am ruined,’ meaning 
himself , and that moment his sister entered the room 
and told him she could not find the flute ‘Well,’ says 
he merrily, this laziness v/on’t do’ , so he gets up and goes 
him^lf to SO to look for it, but comes back without it too ; 
not but that he could have found it, but because his mind 
was a little disturbed, and he had no mind to play, and, 
besides, the errand he sent his sister on was answered 
another ''^y , for he only wanted an opportunity to speak 

wmich he gained, though not much to his satis- 
faction. 

I had, however, a great deal of satisfaction in having 
spoken my mind to him with freedom, and with such an 
honest plainness as I have related; and though it did 
not at all work the way I desired, that is to say, to oblige 
^e person to me the more, yet it took from him all posS- 
biljy of quitting me but by a downright breach of honour, 
and giving up all the faith of a gentleman to me, which 
he had so often engaged by, never to abandon me, but 
to make me his wife as soon as he came to his estate 

many weeks after this before I was about 
u atid began to grow well, but I continued 

SSnU f ^1 retired, which amazed the 

ole family, except he that knew the reason of it, yet it 
was a great while before he took any notice of it, and I, 
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as backward to speak as he, earned respectfully to him, 
but never offered to speak a word to him that was par- 
ticular of any kind whatsoever, and tins continued for 
sixteen or seventeen weeks , so that, as I expected every 
day to be dismissed the family, on account of what dis- 
taste they had taken another way, m which I had no 
guilt, so I expected to hear no more of this gentleman, 
after all his solemn vows and protestations, but to be 
ruined and abandoned 


At last I broke the way myself in the family for my 
removing, for being talking seriously with the old lady 
one day, about my own circumstances in the Avorld, and 
how my distemper had left a heaviness upon my spirits, 
that I was not the same thing I was before, tlie old lady 
said, ‘I am afraid, Betty, what I have said to you about 
my son has had some influence upon you, and that }Ou 
are melancholy on his account , pray, wll you let me know 
how the matter stands wnth you both, if it may not be im- 
proper? For, as for Robin, he does nothing but rally and 
banter when I speak of it to him ’ ‘\Vliy, truly, madam,’ 
IT T,’ matter stands as I w ish it did not, and I 
shall be very sincere with you in it, whatever befalls me 
tor it Mr Robert has several times proposed marriage 
o me, which is what I had no reason to expect, my poor 
considered, but I have always resisted him, 
and that perhaps in terms more positive tlian became me, 
TOnsioOTng the regard that I ought to have for every 
branch of your family, but,’ said I, ‘madam, I could 
^ever so far forget my obligations to you and all your 
offer to consent to a thing which I know must 
needs be disobliging to you, and ffiis I have made my 
argument to him, and have positively told him that I 
would never entertain a thought of that kmd unless 1 
ad your consent, and his father’s also, to whom I was 
bound by so many invinable obligations ’ 

^fbs possible, Mrs Betty?’ says the old lad 3 ^ 
hen you have been much juster to us than we have 
en to you, for we have all looked upon you as a kind 
snare to my son, and I had a proposal to make to vou 
lor your removing^ for fear of it, but I had not yet 
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mentioned it to >'/fU, because I thought you were not 
thorough well, and I was afraid of grieving you too much, 
lest It should throw you down again, for we have all a 
respect for you still, though not so much as to have it 
be the ruin of my son , but if it be as you say, we have all 
wronged you very much ’ 

^As to the truth of what I say, madam,’ said I, ‘I refer 
you to your ‘ion himself , if he will do me any justice, he 
must tell you the story just as I have told it ’ 

Away goe^ the old lady to her daughters and tells them 
the whole story, just as I had told it her, and they were 
surpnsed ?t it, you may be sure, as I beheved they would 
he One said she could never have thought it, another 
said Robin was a fool , a third said she woidd not beheve a 
word of it, and she would warrant that Robin would tell 
the story another way But the old gentlewoman, who 
was resolved to go to the bottom of it before I could 
have the least opportumty of acquamting her son with 
what had passed, resolved too that she would talk ivith 
her son immediately, and to that purpose sent for him, 
for he was gone but to a lawyer’s house m the town, 
upon some petty busmess of his own, and upon her sendmg 
he returned immediately 

Upon his coming up to them, for they were all still 
together, ‘Sit down, Rohm,’ says the old lady, ‘I must 
have some talk with you ’ ‘With all my heart, madam,’ 
says Robin, looking very merry ‘I hope it is about a 
good wife, for I am at a great loss in that affair ’ ‘How 
can Uiat be^’ says his mother, ‘did not you say you 
resolved to have Mrs Betty’’ ‘Ay, madam,’ says Robin, 
‘but there is one has forbid the banns’ ‘Forbid the 
banns ’’ says his mother, ‘who can that be’’ ‘Even Mrs 
Bett>‘ herself,’ says Robin ‘How so’’ says his mother 
'Have you asked her the question, then?’ ‘Yes, indeed, 
madam,’ says Robin ‘I have attacked her in form five 
times since she was sick, and am beaten off; the jade is 
so stout she won’t capitulate nor yield upon any terms, 
except such as I cannot effectually ^ant •’ ‘Explain your- 
self,’ says the mother, ‘for I am surprised ; I do not un- 
derstand you. I hope you are not in earnest,’ 
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‘Why, madam,’ sa}s he, ‘the case is plain enough upon 
me. It explains itself , she on’t have me, she says ; is 
not that plam enough^ I think 'tis plain, and pretty 
rough too’ ‘Well, but,’ sa}s the mother, ‘you tjJk of 
conditions that you cannot grant , hat does she want — 
a settlement^ Her jointure ought to be according to her 
portion, but what fortune does she bnng you^’ ‘Nay, 
as to fortune,’ says Robin, ‘she is rich enough , I am sat- 
isfied in that point; but ’tis I that am not able to come 
up to her terms, and she is positive she %vill not have me 
without ’ 

^ Here the sisters put m ‘Madam,’ says the second 
sister, * ’tis impossible to be serious with him , he will 
never give a direct answer to anything; }ou had better 
let him alone, and talk no more of it to him , you know 
how to dispose of her out of his way if you thought there 
was an}i;hmg in it ’ Robin was a little warmed with his 
sister’s rudeness, but he was even with her, and yet with 
good manners too ‘There are two sorts of people, 
madam,’ says he, turning to his mother, ‘that there is no 
contending with, that is, a wise body and a fool, ’tis a 
little hard I should engage witli both of them together.' 

The younger sister then put in ‘A¥e must be fools 
indeed,’ says she, ‘in my brother’s opinion, that he should 
think we can beheve he has seriously asked Mrs Betty 
to marry him, and that she has refused him ’ 

‘Answer, and answer not, says Solomon,’ replied her 
brother. ‘When your brother had said to your mother 
that he had asked her no less than five times, and that 
it was so, that she posifavely denied him, methinks a 
younger sister need not question the truth of it when he^^ 
mother did not ’ ‘My mother, you see, did not under - 
stand it,’ says the second sister ‘There’s some differ- 
ence,’ says Robin, ‘between desiring me to explain it, 
and telling me she did not beheve iL’ 

‘Well, but, son,’ says the old lady, ‘if you are disposed 
to let us into the mystery of it, what were these hard 
conditions^’ ‘Yes, madam,’ says Robin, ‘I had done it 
before now, if the teasers here had not worried me by 
way of interruption- The conditions are, that I bring 
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my father and you to consent to it, and ithoiit that she 
protests she will never see me more upon that head, and 
these conditions, as I said, I suppose I shall never be 
able to grant 1 hope my warm sisters will be answered 
now, and blush a little, if not, I have no more to say till 
I hear further ’ 

This answer was surprising to them all, though less to 
the mother, because of what I had said to her As to the 
daughters, they stood mute a great while , but the mother 
said with some passion, ‘Well, I had heard this before, 
but I could not believe it; but if it is so, then we have all 
done Betty wrong, and she has behaved better than I 
ever expected Nay,^ says the eldest sister, ‘if it be so, 
she has acted handsomely indeed ’ ‘I confess,’ says the 
mother, it was none of her fault, if he was fool enough 
to take a fancy to her , but to give such an answer to him, 
shows more respect to your father and me than I can tell 
how to ^press ; I shall value the girl the better for it as 
long as I know her ‘But I shall not,’ says Robin, ‘un- 
less you will give your consent ’ ‘Til consider of that a 
while, says the mother , ‘I assure you, if there were not 
some other objections in the way, this conduct of hers 
would go a great way to bnng me to consent ’ ‘I wish 
It would go quite through with it,’ says Robin , ‘if you 
had as much thought about making me easy as you have 
about making me rich, you would soon consent to it.’ 

y. Room, says the mother again, ‘are you really 
in earaest W ould you so fain have her as you pretend 
^ ^^dam, says Robin, T think ’tis hard you should 
ques on me that head after all I have said I won’t 
y a will have her, how can I resolve that point, 
w en you see I cannot have her without your consent^ 
Besides, I am not bound to marry at all But this I will 
earnest in, that I will never have anj'^body 
determine for me Betty 
question which of the two 
s al be in your breast to decide, madam, provided only, 
that my good-humoured sisters here may have no vote 

All this was dreadful to me, for the mother began to 
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leld, and Robin pressed her home in it On the other 
and, she advised \vith the eldest son, and he used all 
le arguments in the world to persuade her to consent , 
Lleging his brother’s passionate love for me, and my 
enerous regard to the family, in refusing my own ad- 
anteges upon such a mce point of honour, and a thou- 
things And as to the father, he was a man in 
public aifairs and getting mone)'-, seldom at 
ome, thoughtfid of the mam chance, but left all those 
lings to his wife 

easily believe, that when the plot was thus, 
s they thought, broke out, and that every one thought 

r In carried, it was not so diffioilt 

brother, whom nobody sus- 
pfnrp ° anything, to have a freer access to me than 
ronncp/T; mother, which was just as he wished, 
p ^ ^ ‘For it may 

anT’ farther into the thing than 

avq so positive as Robin 

ush as well as he could 

Ser’. yidding to talk with me at his 

hamhpr brought me to lum into her own 

, , ' ^old me her son had some business with me 

im desired me to be very sincere with 

he door after £ together, and he went and shut 

took me m his arms, and kissed 
r> tinlrP^ enderly , but told me he had a long discourse 
cino, °ow come to that crisis, that 

ivld ih ^^PPy miserable as long as I 

ir^f 1 now gone so far, that if I could 

^ht.1-1 ,^P J^’^th his desire, we should both be ruined 
u ^ ®tory between Robin, as he 

' aKr^ A j niother and sisters and himself, as it 
LtmT . says he, ‘consider what 

!r,-. A. marry a gentleman of a good family, in good 

the consent of the whole house 
♦u° enjoy all that the world can give 3 ’’OU, and what* 
n the other hand to be sunk into the dark circumstances 
a woman that has lost her reputation , and that though 
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I shall be a private fnend to you while I live, yet as I 
shall be suspected always, so you will be afraid to see me, 
and I shall be afraid to own you ’ 

He gave me no time to reply, but went on with me 
thus ‘What has happened between us, child, so long as 
we both agree to do so, may be buried and forgotten I 
shall always be your sincere friend, without any incli- 
nation to nearer intimacy, when you become my sister; 
and we shall have all the honest part of conversation 
without any reproaches between us of having done amiss 
I beg of you to consider it, and do not stand in the way 
of your own safety and prosperitjs and to satisfy you 
that I am sincere,' added he, ‘I here oflFer you five hundred 
pounds in money, to make you some amends for the 
freedoms I have taken with you, which we shall look upon 
as some of the follies of our lives, which 'tis hoped we 
may repent of ’ 

He spoke this in so much more moving terms than it 
is possible for me to express, and with so much greater 
force of argument than I can repeat, that I only recom- 
mend it to those who read the stoty, to suppose, that as 
he held me above an hour and a half in that discourse, so 
he answered all my objections, and fortified his discourse 
with all the arguments that human wit and art could 
devise 

I cannot say, however, that anything he said made 
impression enough upon me so as to give me any thought 
of the rnatter, till he told me at last very plainly, that if 
I refused, he was sorry to add that he could never go on 
with me in that station as we stood before, that though 
he loved me as well as ever, and that I was as agreeable to 
him as ever, yet sense of virtue had not so far forsaken 
mm as to suffer him to he with a woman that his brother 
courted to make his wife , and if he took his leave of me, 
with a denial in this affair, whatever he might do for me 
in the point of support, grounded on his first engagement 

^ 1 - he would not have me be surprised 

that he was obliged to tell me he could not allow himself 
to s^ me any more; and that, indeed, I could not expect 
it of him 
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I had some little apprehensions about me, too, lest my 
new spouse, who, by the way, I had not the least affection 
for, should be skilful enough to challenge me on another 
account, upon our first coming to bed together But 
whether he did it with design or not, I know not, but his 
elder brother took care to make him very much fuddled 
before he went to bed, so that I had the satisfaction of a 
drunken bedfellow the first night How he did it I know 
not, but I concluded that he certainly contrived it, that 
his brother might be able to make no judgment of the 
difference between a maid and a married woman, nor 
did he ever entertain any notions of it, or disturb his 
thoughts about it 

I should go back a little here to where I left off The 
elder brother having thus managed me, his next business 
was to manage his mother, and he never left till he had 
brought her to acquiesce and be passive in the thing, even 
without acquainting the father, other than by post letters , 
so that she consented to our marrying privately, and 
leaving her to manage the father afterwards 

Then he cajoled with his brother, and persuaded him 
what service he had done him, and how he had brought 
his mother to consent, which, though true, was not indeed 
done to serve him, liut to serve himself, but thus dili- 
gently did he cheat him, and had the thanks of a faithful 
friend for shifting off his whore into his brother’s arms for 
a wife So certainly does interest banish all manner of 
affection, and so naturally do men give up honour and 
justice, humanity, and even Christianity, to secure them- 
selves 

1 must now come back to brother Robin, as we always 
called him, who having got his mother’s consent, as above, 
came big ivith the news to me, and told me the whole 
story of it, with a sincerity so visible, that I must confess 
It grieved me that I must be the instrument to abuse so 
honest a gentleman But there "was no remedy , he v/ould 
have me, and I was not obliged to tell him that I was his 
brother’s whore, though I had no other way to put him 
off, so I came gradually into it, to his satisfaction, and 
I '’hold v,e ivere married. 
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Modesty forbids me to reveal the secrets of the mar 
riage-bed, but nothing could have happened more suitable 
to my circumstances than that, as abo^e, my husband was 
so fuddled when he came to bed, that he could not remem- 
ber m the morning whether he had had any conversation 
with me or no, and I was obliged to tell him he had, 
though in reality he had not, that I might be sure he could 
make no inquir}^ about anjdhing else 
It concerns the story in hand very little to enter into 
me further particulars of the family, or of m3’’self, for the 
iwe years that I lived with this husband, only to observe 
mat I had two children by him, and that at the end of 
five j'ears he died He had been really a very good hus- 
band to me, and we lived very agreeabl)'’ together, but 
^ he had not received much from them, and had in the 
little time he lived acquired no great matters, so my 
circumstances were not great, nor was I much mended 
oy the match Indeed, I had preserved the elder brother’s 
bonds to me, to pay me which he offered me for my 
consent to marry his brother , and this, with what I had 
u money he formerly gave me, and about as 

much more by my husband, left me a widow with about 
£1200 in my pocket. 

My tv\m children were, indeed, taken happily off my 
lunds by my husband’s father and mother, and that, 
by the way, was all they got by Mrs Betty 

I confess I was not suitably affected with tlie loss of 
my husband, nor indeed can I say that I ever loved him 
as I ought to have done, or as was proportionable to the 
good usage I had from him, for he was a tender, kind, 
good-humoured man as any woman could desire , but 
his brother being so always in my sight, at least while 
we were in the country, was a continual snare to me, and 
I never was in bed with my husband but I wished myself 
in the arms of his brother, and though his brother never 
offered me the least kindness that way after our mar 
nage, but earned it just as a brother ought to do, yet it 
was impossible for me to do so to him , in short, I com- 
mitted adultery ^§nd mcest with him every day m my 
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desires, which, without doubt, was as effectually criminal 
in the nature of the guilt as if I had actually done it 
Before my husband died his elder brother was married, 
and we, being then removed to London, were written to 
by the old lady to come and be at the wedding My 
husband went, but I pretended indisposition, and that 
I could not possibly travel, so I stayed behind , for, in 
short, I could not bear the sight of his being given to 
another woman- though I knew I was never to have him 
myself 

I was now, as above, left loose to the world, and being 
still young and handsome, as e\^erybody said of me, and 
I assure you I thought myself so, and with a tolerable 
fortune m my pocket, I put no small value upon myself 
I was courted by several very considerable tradesmen, - 
and particularly very warmly by one, a linen-draper, at 
whose house, after my husband’s death, I took a lodging, 
his sister being my acquaintance Here I had all the 
liberty and all the opportunity to be gay and appear in 
company that I could desire, my landlord’s sister being 
one of the maddest, gayest things alive, and not so much 
mistress of her virtue as I thought at first she had been. 
She brought me into a world of wild company, and even 
brought home several persons, such as she liked well 
enough to gratify, to see her pretty widow, so she was 
pleased to call me, and that name I got in a little time 
in public Now, as fame and fools make an assembly, I 
was here wonderfully caressed, had abundance of ad- 
mirers, and such as called themselves lovers , but I found 
not one fair proposal among them all As for their 
common design, that I understood too well to be drawn 
into any more snares of that kind The case was altered 
with me. I had money in my pocket, and had nothing 
to say to them I had been tricked once by that cheat 
called love, but the game was over, I was resolved now 
to be marned or nothing, and to be well married or not 
at all 

I loved the company, indeed, of men of mirth and wit, 
men of gallantry and figure, and was often entertained 
with such, as I was also with others; but I found by just 
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observation, that the brightest men came upon the dullest 
errand — that is to say, the dullest as to what I aimed at 
On the other hand, those who came with the best pro- 
posals were the dullest and most disagreeable part of the 
world I was not averse to a tradesman, but then I would 
have a tradesman, forsooth, that was sometlnng of a 
gentleman too, that when my husband had a mind to 
carry me to the court, or to the play, he might become 
a sword, and look as like a gentleman as another man; 
and not be one that had the mark of his apron-strings upon 
his coat, or the mark of his hat upon his periwig, that 
should look as if he was set on to his sword, when his 
sword was put on to him, and that earned his trade in his 
countenance 

Well, at last I fotmd this amphibious creature, this land- 
water thing called a gentleman-tradesman, and as a just 
plague upon my folly, I was catched in the very snare 
vihich, as I might say, I laid for myself I say laid for 
myself, for I was not trepanned, I confess, but I betrayed 
myself 

This was a draper too, for though my comrade would 
have brought me to a bargam with her brother, yet when 
It came to the point, it v/as, it seems, for a mistress, not 
a wife; and I kept true to this notion, that a woman 
should never be kept for a mistress that had money to 
keep herself 

Thus my pride, not my pnnaple, my money, not my 
Virtue, kept me honest, though, as it proved, I found 
I had much better have been sold by my she-comrade 
to her brother, than have sold myself as I did to a trades- 
man that was rake, gentleman, shopkeeper, and beggar, 
all together 

But I was hurried on (by my fancy to a gentleman) 
to rum myself m tlie grossest manner that ever woman 
did; for my new husband coming to a lump of money at 
once, fell into such a profusion of expense, that all I had, 
and all he had before, if he had an3hhing worth mention - 
mg, would not have held it out above one year 

He was very fond of me for about a quarter of a ^'eai , 
and what I got by that was, that I bad the pleasure of 
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seeing a great deal of my money spent upon myself, and, 
as I may \say, had some of the spending it too ‘Come, 
my dear,' says he to me one day, ‘shall we go and take 
a turn into the country for about a week ‘Ay, my dear,*" 
says I. ‘whither would you go^’ ‘I care not whither,' 
says he, ‘but I have a mind to look like quality for a 
week. We’ll go to Oxford,’ says he ‘How,’ says I, 
'shall we go"? I am no horsewoman, and ’tis too far for 
a coach ’ ‘Too far says he ; ‘no place is too far for a 
coach-and-six If I carry you out, you shall travel like a 
duchess’ ‘Hum,’ says I, ‘my dear, ’tis a frolic, but if 
you have a mmd to it, I don’t care ’ Well, the time was 
appointed, we had a rich coach, very good horses, a 
coachman, postillion, and two footmen m very good liv- 
eries ; a gentleman on horseback, and a page with a feather 
in his hat upon another horse The servants all called 
him my lord, and the inn-keepers, you may be sure, did 
the hke, and I waS her honour the Countess, and thus 
we travelled to Oxford, and a very pleasant journey we 
had , for, give him his due, not a beggar alive knew better 
how to be a lord than my husband We saw all the rari- 
ties at Oxford, talked with two or three Fellows of 
colleges about putting out a young nephew, that was 
left to his lordship’s care, to the University, and of their 
being his tutors We diverted ourselves with bantering 
several other poor scholars, with hopes of being at least 
his lordship’s chaplains and putting on a scarf , and thus 
having lived like quality indeed, as to expense, we went 
away for Northampton, and, in a word, in about twelve 
days’ ramble came home again, to the tune of about ^93 
expense 

Vanity is the peifection of a fop My husband had 
this excellence, that he valued nothing of expense, and 
as his histor}--, you may be sure, has very little weight in 
it, ’tis enough to tell you that in about two years and a 
quarter he broke, and was not so happy to get over into 
die Mint, but got into a sponging-house, being arrested 
m an action too heavy for him to give bail to, so he sent 
for me to come to him 

It uas no surprise to me, for I had foreseen some time 
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that all \\as going to urcck, and had licen taking care 
to resene something if I could, though it was not much, 
for m}self. But when he sent for me, he beha\ed much 
better than I expected, and told me plainl) he had played 
the fool, and suffered himself to be surprised, which 
he might ha'v e pre\ ented , that now he foresaw he could 
not stand it, and therefore he would have me go home, 
and in the night take aw'ay e\er\'thing I had in the house 
of any \alue, and secure it, and after that, he told me 
that if I could get aw'aj £ioo or £200 in goods out of 
tfie shop, I should do it, ‘only,’ says he, ‘let me know 
nothing of it, neither what }ou take nor whither you 
carry it, for as for me,’ says he, ‘I am resolved to get out 
of this house and be gone, and if }''OU never hear of me 
more, my dear,’ says he, ‘I wnsh >ou well , I am only sorry 
for the injury I have done you ’ He said some very 
handsome things to me indeed at parting, for I told you 
he was a gentleman, and that was all the benefit I had 
of his being so, that he used me vei^ handsomely and 
wnth good manners upon all occasions, even to the last, 
only spent all I had, and left me to rob the creditors for 
something to subsist on 

However, I did as he bade me, that you may be sure; 
and having thus taken my leave of him, I never saw him 
more, for he found means to break out of the bailiff’s house 
that night or the next, and got over into France, and for 
the rest the creditors scrambled for it as well as they 
could How, I knew not, for I could come at no knowl- 
edge Oi anjlhing, more than this, that he came home 
about three o’clock m the mormng, caused the rest of his 
goods to be removed into the Mint, and the shop to be 
shut up, and havmg raised what money he could get 
together, he got over, as I said, to France, from whence 
I had one or two letters from him, and no more I did not 
see him when he came home, for he having given me such 
instructions as above, and I having made the best of my 
time, I had no more busmess back again at the house, not 
knowing but I might have been stopped there by the 
creditors , for a commission of bankrupt being soon after 
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issued, they might have stopped me by orders from the 
commissioners But my husband, having so dexterously 
got out of the bailiff’s house by letting himself dovm in a 
most desperate manner from almost the top of the house 
to the top of another building, and leaping from thence, 
which was almost two storeys, and which was enough 
indeed to have broken his neck, he came home and got 
away his goods before the creditors could come to seize; 
that is to say, before they could get out the commission, 
and be ready to send their officers to take possession 
My husband was so civil to me, for still I say he was 
much of a gentleman, that in the first letter he wrote me 
from France, he let me know where he had pawned twenty 
pieces of fine holland for ^30, which were really worth 
above £90, and enclosed me the token and an order for 
the takmg them up, paying the money, which I did, and 
made in time above £100 of them, having leisure to cut 
them and sell them, some and some, to private families, 
as opportumty offered 

However, with all this, and all that I had secured before, 
I found, upon casting things up, my case was very much 
altered, and my fortune much lessened , for, mcluding the 
hollands and a parcel of fine mushns, which I earned off 
before, and some plate, and other things, I found I could 
hardly muster up £500, and my condition was very odd, 
'or though I had no child (I had had one by ray gentleman 
draper, but it was buried), yet I was a widow bewitched, 
I had a husband and no husband, and I could not pretend 
to marry again, though I knew well enough my husband 
would never see England any more, if he lived fifty years. 
Thus, I say, I was limited from marriage, what offer 
might soever be made me, and I had not one friend to 
advise with in the condition I was in, at least not one I 
durst trust the secret of my circumstances to, for if the 
commissioners were to have been informed where I was, 
I should have been fetched up and examined upon oath, 
and all I had saved be taken away from me. 

Upon these apprehensions, the first thing I did was to 
go quite out of my knowledge, and go by another name 
This I did effectually, for I went into tlie Mint too, took 
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lodgings in a \er3' private place, dressed me up in the 
habit of a widow, and called m}self Mrs Flanders 
Here, however, I concealed myself, and tliough ray new 
acquaintances knew nothing of me, } et I soon got a great 
deal of company about me, and whether it be that women 
are scarce among the sorts of people that generally are to 
be found there, or that some consolations in the miseries 
of tlie place are more reqmsite than on other occasions, I 
soon found an agreeable woman was exceedingly valuable 
among the sons of affliction there, and that those that 
wanted money to pay half a crown in the pound to their 
creditors, and tliat run in debt at the sign of the Bull for 
their dinners, w'ould yet find money for a supper, if they 
bked the woman 

However, I kept myself safe yet, though I began, like 
my Lord Rochester’s mistress, that loved his company, 
but would not admit him farther, to have the scandal of 
a whore, without the joy, and upon this score, tired 
with the place, and indeed with the company too, I began 
to think of removing 

It was indeed a subject of strange reflection to me to see 
men who were overwhelmed m perplexed arcurastances, 
who were reduced some degrees below being rmned, 
wfflose families were objects of their own terror and other 
people’s chanty, yet while a penny lasted, nay, even be- 
yond It, endeavouring to drown their sorrow m their 
wckedness , heaping up more guilt upon themselves, 
labounng to forget former things, which now it was the 
proper time to remember, making more work for repen- 
tance, and sirming on, as a remedy for sin past. 

But it is none of my talent to preach , these men were 
too wicked, even for me There was somethmg hornd 
and absurd in their way of smmng, for it was all a force 
even upon themselves , they did not only act against con- 
science, but against nature, they put a rape upon their 
temper to drown the reflecbons, which their circumstances 
continually gave them, and nothing was more easy than 
to see how sighs would interrupt their songs, and paleness 
and anguish sit upon their brows, in spite of the forced 
smiles they put on, nay, sometimes it would break out 
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issued, they might have stopped me by orders from the 
commissioners But my husband, having so dexterously 
got out of the bailiff^s house by letting himself down in a 
most desperate manner from almost the top of the house 
to the top of another building, and leaping from thence, 
which was almost two storeys, and which was enough 
indeed to have broken his neck, he came home and got 
away his goods before the creditors could come to seize*, 
that is to say, before they could get out the commission, 
and be ready to send their officers to take possession 
My husband was so civil to me, for stiU I say he was 
much of a gentleman, that in the first letter he wrote me 
from France, he let me know where he had pawned twenty 
pieces of fine holland for £30, which were really worth 
above £90, and enclosed me the token and an order for 
the taking them up, paying the money, which I did, and 
made in time above £100 of them, having leisure to cut 
them and sell them, some and some, to private families, 
as, opportunity offered 

However, with all this, and all that I had secured before, 
I found, upon casting things up, ray case was very much 
altered, and my fortune much lessened , for, mcluding the 
hollands and a parcel of fine mushns, which I carried off 
before, and some plate, and other things, I found I could 
hardly muster up £500 ; and my condition was very odd, 
'or though I had no child (I had had one by my gentleman 
draper, b^ut it was buried), yet I was a widow bewitched, 
I had a husband and no husband, and I could not pretend 
to marry again, though I knew well enough my husband 
would never see England any more, if he hved fifty years. 
Thus, I say, I was limited from marriage, what offer 
■might soever be made me, and I had not one friend to 
advise with in the condition I was in, at least not one I 
durst trust the secret of my circumstances to, for if the 
commissioners were to have been informed where I was, 
I should have lieen fetched up and examined upon oath, 
and all I had saved be taken away from me. 

Upon these apprehensions, the first thing I did was to 
go quite out of my knowledge, and go by another name 
This I did effectually, for I went mto the Mint too, took 
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that I rather wtis there to be concealed, than by any par- 
ticular prosecutions, and finding also that I agreed with 
her, or rather she with me, in a just abhorrence of the 
place and of the company, she invited me to go home with 
her till I could put myself in some posture of settling in 
the world to my mind , withal telling me, that it was ten 
to one but some good captain of a ship might take a fancy 
to me, and court me, in that part of the town where she 
lived 

I accepted her offer, and was with her half a year, and 
should ha\e been longer, but in that interval what she 
proposed to me happened to herself, and she married very 
much to her advantage But whose fortune soever was 
upon the increase, mine seemed to be upon the wane, and 
I found notliing present, except t^vo or three boatswains, 
or such fellows, but as for the commanders, they were 
generally of tvvo sorts * i Such as, having good business, 
that IS to say, a good ship, resolved not to marry but with 
advantage, that is, ■with a good fortune , 2 Such as, being 
out of employ, wanted a wife to help them to a ship, I 
nean (i) a wife who, having some money, could enable 
hem to hold, as they call it, a good part of a ship them- 
;elves, so to encourage owners to come in, or (2) a wife 
vho, if she had not money, had friends who were con- 
erned in shipping, and so could help to put the young 
lan into a good ship, which to them is as good as a por- 
on , and neither of these was my case, so I looked hke one 
aat was to he on hand 


, This knowledge I soon learned by experience, viz that 
_'ie state of things was altered as to matrimony, and that I 
as not to expect at London what I had found in the coim- 
^ y that marriages were here the consequences of politic 
hemes for forming interests, and carrying on business, 
td that I^ve had n ' e, or but very little, in the 
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at their very mouths when they had parted with their 
money for a lewd treat or a wicked embrace I have 
heard them, turning about, fetch a deep sigh, and cry, 
*What a dog am I* Well, Betty, my dear. 111 drink thy 
health, though’; meaning the honest wife, that perhaps 
had not a half-crown for herself and three or four chil- 
dren The next morning they are at their pemtentials 
again , and perhaps the poor weeping wife comes over to 
him, either brings him some account of what his creditors 
are doing, and how she and the children are turned out of 
doors, or some other dreadful news, and this adds to his 
self-reproaches , but when he has thought and pored on it 
till he is almost mad, having no principles to support him, 
nothing within him or above him to comfort him, but 
finding it all darkness on every side, he flies to the same 
relief again, viz to drink it away, debauch it away, and 
falhng into company of men in just the same condition 
with himself, he repeats the crime, and thus he goes every 
day one step onward of his way to destruction 
' I was not wicked enough for such fellows as these 3net 
On the contrary, I began to consider here very seriously 
what I had to do; how things stood with me, and what 
course I ought to take I knew I had no friends, no, not 
one friend or relation m the world; and that little I had 
left apparently wasted, which when it was gone, I saw 
nothing but misery and starving was before me Upon 
these considerations, I say, and filled with horror at the 
place I was in, and the dreadful objects which I had al- 
ways before me, I resolved to be gone 

I had made an acquaintance with a very sober, good 
sort of a woman, who was a widow too, like me, but m 
better arcumstances Her husband had been a captain 
of a merchant ship, and having had the misfortune to be 
cast away coming home on a voyage from the West Indies, 
uhich would have been very profitable if he had come 
safe, V as so reduced by the loss, that though he had saved 
his life then, it broke his heart, and killed him afterwards; 
and his widow, being pursued by the creditors, was forced 
to take shelter in the IMint She soon made things up with 
the help of friends, and was at liberty again ; and finding 
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would they venture the loss of a pretending fop now and 
then, who carries it high upon the point of his own merit, 
they would certainly be less slighted, and courted more. 
Had I discovered really and truly what my great fortune 
was, and that m all I had not full ^500 when he expected 
£1500, yet I had hooked him so fast, and played him so 
long, that I was satisfied he would have had me in my 
worst circumstances; and indeed it was less a surprise to 
him when he learned the truth than it would have been, 
because having not the least blame to lay on me, who had 
carried it with an air of indifference to the last, he would 
not say one word, except that indeed he thought it had 
been more, but that if it had been less he did not repent 
his bargain; only that he should not be able to maintain 
me so well as he intended 

In short, we were married, and very happily married on 
my side, I assure you, as to the man, for he was the 
best-humoured man that ever woman had, but his circum- 
stances were not so good as I imagined, as, on the other 
hand, he had not bettered himself by marrying so much as 
he expected 

When we were married, I was shrewdly put to it to 
bring him that little stock I had, and to let him see it was . 
no more , but there was a necessity for it, so I took my 
opportunity one day when we were alone, to enter into a 
short dialogue with him about it ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘we 
have been married a fortnight, is it not time to let you 
know whether you have got a wife with something or with 
nothing^’ ‘Your own time for that, my dear,’ says he; 

‘ I am satisfied that I have got the wife I love , I have not 
troubled you much,’ says he, ‘with my inquiry after it.’ 

‘That’s true,’ says I, ‘but I have a great difficulty upon 
me about it, which I scarce know how to manage ’ 

‘What’s that, my dear^’ says he 

“Why,’ says I, ‘ ’tis a little hard upon me, and ’tis harder 

upon you I am told that Captain ’ (meaning my 

friend’s husband) ‘has told you I had a great deal more 
money than I ever pretended to have, and I am sure I 
never employed him to do so ’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘Captain may have told me so, but 
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what If you have not so much, that may he at his 

door, but you never told me wliat you had, so I have no 
rea^n to blame you if you have nothing at all ’ 

T^t is so just,’ said I, ‘and so generous, that it makes 
my having but a little a double affliction to me ’ 

The less you have, my dear,’ says he, ‘the worse for 
us Doffl but I hope your affliction you speak of is not 
earned for fear I should be unkind to you, for want of a 
po on No, no, if you have nothing, tell me plainly, and 
at once, I may perhaps tell the captain he has cheated me, 
i can never say you have cheated me, for did you not 
give It under your hand that >ou were poor? and so I 
ought te expect you to be ’ 

dear, I am glad I have not been con- 
cemed m deceiving you before marnage If I deceive 
you since, tis ne’er the worse , that I am poor is too true, 
K ^ notlnng neither’ , so I pulled out 

^ hundred and sixty 

nmiJ oil something, my dear,’ said I, ‘and not 

quite all neither 

T u ^ expecting nothing, by what 

small though tlie^sum was 

Lo .T '^^“"hly welcome to him , he owned it 

hv m he looked for, and that he did not question 

■ <. discourse to him, but that my fine clothes, gold 

T i\u ^ ring or two, had been all my fortune 

j let turn please himself with that £i6o two or three 
uays and then, having been abroad that day, and as if I 

frnlrl h, I brought him £ioo more home in 

anrl ’ told him there was a little more portion for him , 
mr. ’ j about a week more I brought him ii8o 

about £6o m linen, which I made him believe I 
, j obliged to take with the £ioo which I gave him in 

g , as a composition for a debt of £600, being little more 
^4 shillings in the pound, and overvalued too 
toll uow^ my dear,’ says I to him, ‘I am very sorry to 

i.,u t”^^ there is all, and that I have given you mv 

I added, that if the person who had my 
abused me, I had been worth £rooo to him 
t that as It was, I had been faithful to him, and reserved 
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nothing to myself, but if it had been more he should have 
had It. 

He was so obliged by the manner, and so pleased with 
the sum, for he had been in a terrible fright lest it had been 
nothing at all, that he accepted it very thankfully And 
thus I got over tire fraud of passmg for a fortune without 
money, and cheating a. man into marrying me on pretence 
of a fortune, which, by the way, I t^e to be one of the 
most dangerous steps a woman can take, and in which she 
runs the most hazard of being ill-used afterwards 

My husband, to give him his due, was a man of infinite 
good nature, but he was no fool, and finding his income 
not suited to the manner of living which he had intended, 
if I had brought him what he expected, and being under a 
disappointment in his return of his plantations in Virgima, 
he discovered many times his inclination of going over 
to Virginia, to five upon his own; and often would be 
magnifying the way of living there, how cheap, how 
plentiful, how pleasant, and the hke 

I began presently to understand this meaning, and I 
took him up very plainly one morning, and told him that 
I did so, that I found his estate turned to no account at 
this distance, compared to what it would do if he lived 
upon the spot, and that I found he had a mind to go and 
five there , and I added, that I was sensible he had been dis- 
appointed in a wife, and that finding his expectations not 
answered that way, I could do no less, to make him amends, 
than tell him that I was very wilhng to go over to Vir- 
gima with him and live there. 

He said a thousand kind things to me upon the subject 
of my making such a proposal to him He told me, that 
however he was disappointed in his expectations of a for- 
tune, he was not disappointed m a wife, and that I was all 
to him that a wife could be, and he was more than satisfied 
on the whole when the particulars were put together, but 
that this offer was so kind, that it was more than he could 
express 

To bring the story short, we agreed to go He told me 
that he had a very good house there, that it was well 
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furmshed, that his mother was alive and lived m it, and one 
aster, which was all the relations he liad; that as soon as 
there, his mother would remove to another house, 
which w^ her own for life, and his after her decease, so 
tot I should have all the house to myself, and I found 
all this to be exactly as he had said 

, this part o£ the story short, we put on board 

me smp which we went in, a large quantity of good furm- 
e or our house, with stores of hnen and other neces- 
san^, and a good cargo for sale, and away we went 
10 give an account of the manner of our voyage, which 
was long and full of dangers, is out of my way, I kept no 
joum^ neither did my husband. AU that I can say is, 
alter a terrible passage, fnghted twice with dreadful 
storms, and once with what was still more terrible, I mean 
a pirate who came on board and took away almost all our 
which would have been bevond all to me, 
my Had once taken my husband to go along with them, 
aft ^ ^atreaties were prevailed with to leave him , — I say, 
^ter all these terrible things, we arrived in York River m 
coming to our plantation, we were received 
, ^ the demonstrations of tenderness and affection, by 
^ 1 L *^°ther, that were possible to be expressed 
trooff together, my mother-in-law, at my en- 

^ontinmng m the house, for she was too kind a 
parted with , my husband likewise continued 
n-P first, and I thought myself the happiest 

f when an odd and surprising event put an 

ti that fehcity in a moment, and rendered my condi- 

on me most uncomfortable, if not the most miserable, m 
me world 

My mo^er was a mighty cheerful, good-humoured old 
™ 3 .y caU her old woman, for her son was above 
ly, I say she was very pleasant, good company,' and, 
to entertain me, in particular, with abundance of 
s o^s to divert me, as well of the country we were m a? 
oi the people. 

i^ong the rest, she often told me how the greatest part 
m l±ie inhabitants of the colony came thither in very m- 
outerent circumstances from England, that, generally 
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speaking, they were of two sorts ; either, first, such as were 
brought over by masters of ships to be sold as servants, 
‘Such we call them, my dear,’ says she, ‘but they are more 
properly called slaves ’ Or, secondly, such as are trans- 
ported from Newgate and other prisons, after having been 
found gmlty of felony and other crimes pumshable with 
death 

‘When they come here,’ says she, ‘we make no differ- 
ence , the planters buy them, and they work together in the 
field till their time is out When ’tis expired,’ said she, 
‘they have encouragement given them to plant for them- 
selves; for they have a certain number of acres of land 
allotted them by the country, and they go to work to clear 
and cure the land, and then to plant it with tobacco and 
corn for their own use, and as the tradesmen and mer- 
chants will trust them with tools and clothes and 'other 
necessaries, upon the credit of their crop before it is grown, 
so they again plant every year a little more than the year 
before, and so buy whatever they want with the crop that 
is before them 

‘Hence, child,’ says she, ‘many a Newgate-bird becomes 
a. great man, and we have,’ continued she, ‘several justices 
of the peace, officers of the trained bands, and magistrates 
of the towns they live in, that have been burnt in the hand/ 

She was going on with that part of the story, when her 
own part in it interrupted her, and -with a great deal of 
good-humoured confidence she told me she was one of the 
second sort of inhabitants herself, that she came away 
openly, having ventured too far in a particular case, so 
that she was tecome a criminal ‘And here’s the mark of 
it, child,’ says she; and, pulling off her glove, ‘look ye 
here,' says she, turning up the palm of her hand, and 
showed me a very fine white arm and hand, but branded 
in the inside of the hand, as in such cases it must be 

This story was very moving to me, but my mother, 
smiling, said, ‘You need not think such a thing strange, 
daughter, for as I told you, some of the best men m this 
country are burnt m the hand, and they are not ashamed 

to own it There’s I'^Iajor says she, ‘he was an 

eminent pickpocket; there’s Justice Ba r, was a shop- 
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them were burnt m the hand, and I 
could name you several such as they are ’ 

We had frequent discourses of this kind, and abundance 
o mstances she gave me of the like After some time, as 
s e telling some stories of one that was transported 
u a tew weeks ago, I began in an mtimate kind of way 

something of her own story, which 
sne did with the utmost plainness and sincerity, how she 
a taken into very ill company in London in her young 
ays, occasioned by her mother sending her frequently 
0 carry victuals and other relief to a kinswoman of hers 
^0 was a prisoner in Newgate, and who lay in a miserable 
^rving condition, was afterwards condemned to be 
^nged, but having got respite by pleadmg her belly, died 
atterwards in the prison 

mother-in-law ran out in a long account of 
nil '3/^ practices in that dreadful place, and how it 
TO ned more young people than all the town besides ‘And 
mia, says my mother, ‘perhaps you may know httle of 

iinni3’ nothing about it, but depend 

tlfiAv ^ ^ know here that there are more 

fW 1 ^ 7°Sues made by that one prison of Newgate 
’fic the clubs and soaeties of villains in the nation; 

this cdony3^^^ mother, ‘that half peoples 

went on with her own story so long, and in so 
P cu ar a manner, that I began to be very uneasy , but 
coming to one particular that required telling her name, I 
T ^ have sunk down m the place She per- 

3^33^ tf order, and asked me if I was not well, 

n wlmt ailed me I told her I was so affected with the 
melancholy story she had told, and the terrible things 
s e had gone through, that it had overcome me, and I 
D^ged of her to talk no more of it ‘Why, my dear,’ says 
s e very kindly, ‘what need these things trouble you? 
J-nese passages were long before your time, and they give 
me no trouble at all now , nay, I look back on them with 
a particular satisfaction, as they have been a means to 
ring me to this place ’ Then she went on to tell me how 
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she very luckily fell mta a good family, where, behavmg 
herself well, and her mistress dymg, her master married 
her, by whom she had my husband and his sister, and that 
by her dihgence and good management after her husband's 
death, she had improved the pkntations to such a degree 
as they then were, so that most of the estate was of her 
getting, not her husband’s, foi she had been a widow up- 
wards of sixteen years. 

I heard this part of the story with very httle attention, 
because I wanted much to retire and give vent to my pas- 
sions, which I did soon after, and let any one judge what 
must be the anguish of my mind, when I came to reflect 
that this was certainly no more or less than my own 
mother, and I had now had two children, and was big with 
another by my own brother, and lay with him still every 
mght. 

I was now the most unhappy of all women in the world. 
Oh! had the story never been told me, all had been well; 
It had been no crime to have lain with my husband, since 
as to his being my relation I had known nothing of iL 
I had now such a load on my mind that it kept me 
perpetually waking, to reveal it, which would have been 
some ease to me, I could not find would be to any purpose, 
and yet to conceal it would be next to impossible , nay, I 
did not doubt but I should talk of it in my sleep, and tell 
my husband of it whether I would or no If I discovered 
it, the least thing I could expect was to lose my husband, 
for he was too nice and too honest a man to have con- 
tinued my husband after he had known I had been his 
sister , so that I was perplexed to the last degree 

I leave it to any man to j'udge what difificulties presented 
to my view. I was away from my native country, at a 
distance prodigious, and the return to me impassable I 
lived very well, but in a arcwnstance insufferable in itself. 
If r had discovered myself to my mother, it might be 
difficult to convince her of the particulars, and I had no 
way to prove them On the other hand, if she had ques- 
tioned or doubted me, I had been undone, for th& bare 
suggestion would have immediately separated me from’ 
my husband, without gaimng my mother or him. who 
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would ha^e been neither a husband nor a brother; so that 
tne surprise on one hand, and the uncertainty on 
the other, I Iiad been sure to be undone 

iiTT«a as I was but too sure of the fact, I 

all a\owed incest and whoredom, and 

funder tlie appearance of an honest wife; and though 1 

bar! touched With the crime of it, yet the action 

band to nature, and made my hus- 

, as he thought himself, even nauseous to me 

solv^'^tba^’ sedate consideration, I re 

and Tinf necessary to conceal it all 

husband of either to mother or 

imap-inaKi ^ lived with the greatest pressure 

"0 children. 

me old cfnf ^ time ray mother used to be frequently telling 
i/ere nn w former adventures, which, however, 

It though she did nol 

joined w?tb .w”rl^Tl’ ^ ^"hy understand, 
that in hf^r ^ heard myself, of my first tutors, 
thef bur ^ had been both whore and 

of both and tu + h^iove she had lived to repent sincerely 

rlh^t womam =°her, anJ 

ce^m’tW^^ been what it would then, it was 

cermrn that my life was very uneasy to me, for I lived 

I cJidd"'^^^^'!’ sort of whoredom, and as 

of It and ^u Sood of It, so really no good issue came 
miserra.^^^'T seemmg prosperity wore off, and ended m 
It cai^ fn T some time, indeed, before 

evervthincr ^ know not by what ill fate guided, 

whi^ T. ^ ^^^t wrong with us afterwards, and that 
frowarrl ^ yorse, my husband grew strangely altered, 
beanner ; unkind, and I was as impatient of 

umiKd-^ carnage was unreasonable and 

last tn h ^hose thi^s proceeded so far, that we came at 
a nrnrv, ^ /uch ill tcrms with one another, idiat I claimed 
wbpr. him, which he entered viallingly into with me 

that if England with him, viz 

T dL * I found the country not to agree with me, or that 
not like to hve there, I should come away to England 
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bs^^fflirr ^ ^ warning to settle 

conW '/H?HTf promise of him, and I must 

thJwntlH .u" obliging terms that could 

ill tllf T ^ neither; but I insisted that he treated me 
ill, that I was remote from my friends, and could do 

Srconver4to?h""^ without! 

y converoabon having been unblamable, and he having 

Sci^awlv 'all oee to England's 
taKe away all occasion from him 

eom!nrto‘‘a'nomr could not avoid 

break ft and^^thiJ’ '™’'d with me or to 

w^maVter of 'anH , a” the skill he 

to pr«a i with meTP''5r'’ “d other agents 

bottom of the thino - 1 ^ resolutions , indeed, the 

endeavours fnuHpf ^7 heart, and that made all his 

afa^IXnd fwh alienated from him 

and u" hou'rnd p bedding with him, 

prevent hiq tminh^r^rr J; illness and humour to 

with child aeain nothing more than to be 

ve“ af WdSa^;d"t.^'o 

took up a rash anH f humour, that he 

go to Ene^nd ani resolution, in short, I should not 

was an unreasonable tti promised me, yet it 

and be next to L unHn family, 

fore I oulht Lrtn H that theri 

tlrj world that valtiprl °i ^rid that no wife in 

?en^ would insist upon LdTa ?hmg 

calmly, and”fook”mj^usband ^'h" ^ “"®"^=''ed the thing 

careful man m the ma^n ^ diligent, 

his children and that laying up an estate for 

circumstances that he was i^T 

myself that my pronosal iLl ’ ^ ^“t confess to 

no wife that had unreasonable, and what 

hav^d^ired heart would 

But my discontents were of another nature; I looked 
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upon him no longer as a husband, but as a near relation, 
the son of my own mother, and I resolved somehow or 
other to be clear of him, but which way I did not know, 
nor did it seem possible 

It IS said by the ill-natured world, of our sex, that if 
we are set on a thing, it is impossible to turn us from our 
resolutions, in short, I never ceased poring upon the 
means to bring to pass my voyage, and came that length 
witli my husband at last, as to propose going without 
ui ihis provoked him to the last degree, and he called 
me not only an unkind wife, but an unnatural mother, 
un asked me how I could entertain such a thought v'uth- 
out horror, as that of leaving my two children (for one 
was dead) without a mother, and to be brought up by 
s rangers, and never to see them more It was true, had 
ngs been right, I should not have done it, but now it 
was my real desire never to see them, or him either, any 
more; and as to the charge of unnatural, I could easily 
nswer it to myself, while I knew that the whole relation 
was unnatural in the highest degree m the world 
ViD 'vas plain there was no bringing my hus- 

u to ai^hing , he would neither go with me nor let 
® SO without him, and it was quite out of my power 
rn ^ iS, consent, as any one that knows the 

country I was m, knows very well 
in + ^ many family quarrels about it, and they began 
toe to grow up to a dangerous height, for as I was 
nff 0 estranged from my husband (as he was called) in 
ecuon, so I took no heed to my words, but sometimes 
guve him language that was provoking, and, m short, 
s rove^l I could to bnng him to a parting with me, which 
w^what above all things in the world I desired most 
tie took my carriage very ill, and indeed he might well 
^ refused to bed with him, and carrying 
on the breach upon all occasions to extremity, he told me 
once he thought I was mad, and if I did not alter my con- 
uct, he would put me under cure , that is to say, into a 
madhouse I told him he should find I was far enough 
rom mad, and that it was not m his power, or any other 
villain s, to murder me I confess at the same time T w»s 
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raadhoLe, ^whTch would S°onc? into a 

possibility of brearnj fbi ? 1 destroyed all the 
casion imght bf lor fbJ; 

credit to a word’ of it would have given 

cJe^f‘t“to?ay oneT^‘ f° ^ whatever 

do It, or to whom was which way to 

me many months’ to resolve ""^n^the 

quarrel with mv hu<;hnnrT u ^ meantime, another 

^Ch a mad «treme aTalmn?f“'''^ “P 

him all to his face hut th Pushed me on to tell it 

■come to the particulars T snnf-^ ^ u “ ^ °°* *° 

the utmost conSn and^m the P“i.* 

whole story ’ ^ ^ brought out the 

resolute^o g^^to 

word bringing on anther pq ‘^^isnded it, and one hard 
he told me I did not treat hiJ^ nsual in all family strife^ 
or talk of my children as if T w ^ he was my husband, 
that I did not deseZ tn L and, m short, 

used aU the fair mSs ^ ^ that he had 

gued with all the kindnLs and 

or a Christian oug-ht to Hr, i ^ that a husband 

vile return, tte? I frited hf"'' ^ =“<=>> ® 

man, and rather like the mnc^- a dog* than a 

a husband; that he was v^ j ^°^temptible stranger than 
but that, in short he saw ^ violence -with me, 

for the future he ’should bp now, and that 

as should reduce me to mv measures 

My blood was now fired to 4 ^ 
what he had said was veiw tr? ^ I knew 

more provoked I told iktiT , nothing could appear 
foul, they were equallv contP means and his 

going to England I was rP^^i my 

and that as to treating him 1 °^ what would ; 

showing myself a mother to m^ husband, and not 

something more m it than Z ^iiere might be 

but, for his furth^ comidprai^ understood at present; 

bun thus much, that he npubp^°°’ ^ thought fit to teU 
> t4^t lie neither was my lawful husband. 
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nor they lawful children, and that I had reason to regard 

neither of them more than. I did , t i- if 

I confess I was moved to pity him when i ’ 

for he turned pale as death, and stood mute as one un 
derstruck, and once or twice I thought he would have 
fainted, in short, it put him m a fit something e a 
apoplex , he trembled, a sweat or dew ran ofif his face, an 
yet he Avas cold as a clod, so that I was forced ^ 

fetch something for him to keep life in him Wnen 
recovered of that, he grew sick and vomited, and m a 
httle after was put to bed, and the next morning was, as 
he had been indeed all night, in a violent fever 

However, it v/ent off again, and he recovered, tlioug 
but slowly, and when he came to be a httle better, ne 
told me I had given him a mortal wound with my ton^e, 
and he had only one thing to ask before he desired an 
explanation I interrupted him, and told him I was sorry 
I had gone so far, since I saw what disorder it put him 
into, but I desired him not to talk to me of explanations, 
for that would but make things worse 

This heightened his impatience, and, indeed, perplexea 
him beyond all bearing , for now he began to suspect tlw 
there was some mystery yet unfolded, but could nc^ make 
the least guess at the real particulars of it, all that mn 
in his brain was, that I had another husband ahve, w 
I could not say in fact might not be true, but I ^surea 
him, hoYi^ever, there was not the least of that ^ 
indeed, as to my other husband, he was effectually ea 
in law to me, and had told me I should look on him as 
such, so I had not the least uneasiness on that score 

But now I found the thing too far gone to conceal it 
much longer, and my husband himself gave me an op^r- 
tunity to ease myself of the secret, much to my sa s ac 
tion He had laboured with me three or four weeks, but 
to no purpose, only to tell him whether I had spoken these 
words only as the effect of my passion, ^ ^ 

passion, or whether there was anything of truth m the 
toom of them. But I continued inflexible, and would 
explam nothing, unless he would first consent to my going 
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to England, which he would never do, he said, while he 
lived , on the other hand, I said it was in my power to make 
him willing when I pleased — nay, to make him entreat me 
to go; and this increased his curiosity, and made him 
importunate to the highest degree, but it was all to no 
purpose 

At length he tells all this story to his mother, and sets 
her upon me to get the mam secret out of me, and she used 
her utmost skill with me indeed , but I put her to a full 
stop at once by telling her that the reason and mystery of 
the whole matter lay in herself, and that it was my re- 
spect to her that had made me conceal it, and that, in 
short, I could go no farther, and therefore conjured her 
not to insist upon it 

She was struck dumb at this suggestion, and could not 
tell what to say or to think; but, laying aside the suppo- 
sition as a policy of mine, continued her importumty on 
account of her son, and, if possible, to make up the breach 
between us two. As to that, I told her that it was indeed 
a good design in her, but that it was impossible to be done ; 
and that if I should reveal to her the truth of what she 
desired, she would grant it to be impossible, and cease to 
desire it At last I seemed to be prevailed on by her 
importunity, and told her I dared trust her with a secret 
of the greatest importance, and she would soon see that 
this was so, and that I would consent to lodge it in her 
breast, if she would engage solemnly not to acquaint her 
son with It without my consent 

She was long m promising this part, but rather than not 
come at the mam secret, she agreed to that too, and after 
a great many other prelmunaries, I began, and told her 
the whole story First I told her how much she was con- 
cerned in all the unhappy breach which had happened 
between her son and me, by telling me her own story 
and her London name; and that the surprise she saw I 
was in was upon that occasion Then I told her my own 
story, and my name, and assured her, by such other tokens 
as she could not deny, that I was no other, nor more or 
less, than her own child, her daughter, born of her body in 
Newgate; the same that had saved her from the gallows 
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by being m her belly, and the same that she left m such- 
and-such hands when she was transported 
It is impossible to express the astonishment she was m; 
she was not mchned to believe the story, or to remember 
the particulars, for she immediately foresaw the confusion 
that must follow in the family upon it But everything 
concurred so exactly with the stories she had told me of 
herself, and which, if she had not told me, she would 
perhaps have been content to have denied, that she had 
stopped her own mouth, and she had notliing to do but 
to take me about the neck and kiss me, and cry most 
vehemently over me, without speaking one word for a 
together At last she broke out TJnhapp^ 
she, ‘what miserable chance could bring thee 
hither and in the arms of my own son, too ! Dreadful 
girl , ^ys she, ‘why, we are all undone * Married to thv 
own brother • Three children, and two ahve, all of th^ 
same flesh and blood ! My son and my daughter lying 
ogether as husband and wife ' All confusion and dis- 
action for ever i Miserable family ' what will become 
What IS to be said ? What is to be done And 
thus she ran on for a great while , nor had I any power to 
speak, or if I had, did I know what to say, for every word 
wounded me to the soul With this kind of amazement 
on our thoughts we parted for the first time, though my 
mother was more surprised than I was, because it was 
more news to her than to me However, she promised 
agmn to me at partmg, that she would say nothing of it 
to her son, till we had talked of it again 

It was not long, you may be sure, before we had a 
conference upon the same subject; when, as if she 
had been willing to forget the story she had told me of 
herself, or to suppose that I had forgot some of the par- 
juculars, she began to tell them with alteratioi’s and omis- 
pons, but I refreshed her memory and set her to rights 
m many things which I supposed she had forgot, and then 
^ame m so opportunely with the whole history, that it was 
impossible for her to go from it, and then she fell into 
ner rhapsodies again, and exclamations at the leverity of 
her misfortunes When these thmgs were a 'ittle over 
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fost done bef^e wfgave'’an 

husband But to whft nnr " to “X 

tions^ We could neithL of consulta- 

nor see how it could be safo f ^ through it. 

It was impossible to make ^ 

guess at what temper he “fd any 

measures he would take uDon k- ^ i 
so httle government of himself n should have 

^ily foresaw that it would f. ^+ 1 !’° public, we 

family, and exposfmv mothl ^ the whole 

and If at last he sLuwTie tb^d tlegree; 

give him, he might put ^ ^ ^^^'^^tage the law would 

me to sue for the httle norim and leave 

waste It all m the suit and tbp ° perhaps 

^uld be ruined too havm^no ^heggar, the childrSi 
effects, and thus I should 1 . to any of his 

of another wife m a few montlil™’ the arms 

^^erable creature ahve h® myself the most 

whole, Te^Se'T not dV^' A? tipon the 

came to more sober resolutmnc n some Pme we 

misfortune too, that my mothe>^ '^'th this 

quite different from one aunf-fi^^ opinion and mine were 
with one another, for mv mm-u mdeed inconsistent 
should bury the whole thinp- ^ opinion was, that I 
live with him as my husband^df continue to 
make the discovery of it mot- other event should 

the meanPme she would end^ ^°^^onient; and that m 
gether again, and restore our reconcile us to- 

peace, that we might he a<t -utA. comfort and family 
^ whole matter remain together, and 

child, says she, ‘we are bnrb death. 

To encourage me to thiJ undone if it comes out.' 
easy m my circumstances a o’ ^ Promised to make me 
leave me what she could 7t h and to 

separately from my husLud ^^^ured for me 

out af towards, I should not should come 

to stand on my own feet and nm destitute, but be able 

This proposal drd not irtf 2'^'= « from hrm 

‘*sree at aU with my judgment of 
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the thing, though it was ver}' fair and kind in ray mother ; 
but my thoughts ran quite another way 

As to keeping the thing in our own breasts, and letting 
It all remain as it was, I told her it was impossible , and 
I asked her how she could think I could bear the thoughts 
of lying with my own brother In the next place, I told 
her that her being alive was the only support of the dis- 
covery, and tliat while she owned me for her child, and 
saw reason to be satisfied that I was so, nobody else would 
doubt It, but that if she should die before the discovery, 
I should be taken for an impudent creature that had 
forged such a thing to go away from my husband, or 
should be counted crazed and distracted Then I told 
her how he had threatened already to put me into a mad- 
house, and what concern I had been in about it, and how 
that was the thing that drove me to the necessity of dis- 
covenng it to her as I had done 

From all which I told her, that I had, on the most se- 
nous reflections I was able to make in the case, come to 
this resolution, which I hoped she would like, as a medium 
between both, viz that she should use her endeavours 
with her son to give me leave to go to England, as I had 
desired, and to furnish me with a sufficient sum of money, 
either in goods along ^vlth me, or in bills for my support 
there, all along suggesting that he might one time or 
other think it proper to come over to me 

That when I was gone, she should then, in cold blood 
and after first obliging him in the solemnest manner pos- 
sible to secrecy, discover the case to him, doing it grad- 
ually, and as her own discretion should gpnde her, so that 
he might not be surprised with it, and fly out into any 
passions and excesses on my account, or on hers , and that 
she should concern herself to prevent his shghting the 
children, or marrying again, unless he had a certain 
account of my being dead 

This was my scheme, and my reasons were good, I 
■was really alienated from him in the consequence of these 
thmgs, indeed, I mortally hated him as a husband, and 
It ivas impossible to remove that riveted aversion I had 
to him At the same tune, it bemg an unlawful, mcestuous 
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Souldlievef hive aly'^Zr^oVit. '"’P" 

the wotM colu bl mw’e'ddjgtod than r d 

rsi? .’’t^rr orJoraffl"cSiT* 

feretafa'%4“hf‘"’' 

knew noi low to Se^°to ‘ thT '^T’ ] 
L ?est “'i ‘“k from me all the comLt of 

I co47„ITten lowlf do ^ ““ 7? 

from him I alnn^ ^ u ' while it was concealed 

we should be both so^ wTw 

in the dark about it was tSe ^ 

and it was, on that account f ^ 

him, the very kepnino- r ^ ^ ^ secret from 

or last be destructfol f thought, would first 

and tL™Se^'inlportu'’nTty wich'X*^ ^d this relation, 

it from hi^ I “old him ^ 

not do it He went baric n f ° ^ 

and told me he hoped it did'llr* ^7^* before to hun, 
in my passion and n.n ‘° '^•’=‘t I had said 

as a7eftect ofl rafh *° =*“ 

Wished I could forg-et if’aU f spirit I told him I 

done, the impression was too°(Hep''Ud^5 

It was impossible. ^ could not do it 

He then told me he wac roor,n j 

in anything, and that therefore he^wouH 

more about it, resolying to acaui^r^^ unportune me no 

or said, only begged I should whateyer I did 

it was. It should no more interru^f-^^^^^’ whateyer 
mutual landness. ^P^ quiet and our 

toIl’el£iri*?4lty°Iame™hi7fu*l7*' 

I might be prevaded with to bring out 'S’tTtaTiIde'S 
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it was like death to me to conceal , so I answered him 
plainly that I could not say I was glad not to be impor- 
tuned, though I could not tell how to comply But com^ 
my dear,’ said I, ‘what conditions will }0U make with 
me upon the opening this affair to you^’ 

‘Any conditions in the "world,* said he, ‘that >ou can in 
reason desire of me ’ ‘Well," said I, ‘come, give it me 
tmder your hand, that if you do not find I am in any 
fault, or that I am iviUingly concerned in the causes of the 
misfortune that is to follow, you will not blame me, use 
me the worse, do me any mjury, or make me be the suf- 
ferer for that which is not my fault ’ 

‘That,’ says he, ‘is the most reasonable demand m the 
world , not to blame you for that which is not your faulL 
Give me a pen and mk,’ says he ; so I ran in and fetched 
a pen, ink, and paper, and he wrote the condition down 
in the very words I had proposed it, and signed it wtb 
his name ‘Well,’ says he, ‘what is next, my dear^’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘the next is, that you will not blame 
me for not discovering the secret of it to you before I 
knew It ’ 

‘Very just again,’ saj's he; ‘with all my heart’, so he 
wrote do^vn that also, and signed it 

‘Well, my dear,’ says I, ‘then I have but one condition 
more to make with you, and that is, that as there is nobody 
concerned in it but you and I, you shall not discover it 
to any person m the world, except your own mother; 
and that in all the measures you shall take upon the dis- 
covery, as I am equally concerned in it with you, though 
as innocent as yourself, you shall do nothing in a passion, 
nothing to my prejudice or to your mother’s prejudice. 
Without my knowledge and consent ’ 

This a httle amazed him, and he wrote down the words 
distinctly, but read them over and over before he signed 
"them, hesitatmg at them several times, and repeatmg 
mera ‘My mother’s prejudice ' and your prejudice! 
What mysterious thing can this be^ However, at last 
he signed it 

’Well,’ says I, ‘my dear. I’ll ask you no more under 
your hand , but as you are to hear the most unexpected 
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aversion, and though I had no great 
^ ^ f ^ conscience, yet everythin? 

tUnt to m”:n"th?'’tn ® ‘^e Lst SeTuf 

to such a heio-tif X f t’ think verily it was come 

embraced a dSg\s Lve feTb willingly have 

of coL^g^e^e^XThrerslr h 

I was ri?ht in no,r,f r.f I cannot say that 

while at the samp f* !f j carrying it such a length, 
tog to to ^ t‘=> discover ^the 

mother and ton^nued°a another ray 

to reconcile our judgments impossible 

It, but we could tieve^r either ^ ^ disputes we had about 

over the other ^ 

and she iifsisted^ upon^its V° brother, 

to consent to my going 

this uncertainty 4 contmneH i° England, and in 

rel, or anythin^ like it Knf differing so as to quar- 

what we shouM dn +n ^i to resolve 

was be^orfus breach that 

mother my Solton^v^ desperate course, and told my 
him of it myself Mv ^^oct, I would tell 

degree at the verv tbnncri!f°^^r^ fnghted to the last 

told her I would do it 5 °tt ^ 

the art and good-humour\^w ^ softly, and with all 
also as well as I could taV,^ mistress of, and tune it 
told her I did not niiVc:4”^i.^”’ good-humour too I 
enough to fe^Vn mnrp rF°^ ^ could be hypocrite 

I should suS I realty had, 

consent, and with a eood ^ might part by 

well enough for a for I might love him 

husband I could not for a 

s.Me!\vhat™vi%he ’21 mother to find out, .f pos- 

of minei, as he called it wh”u expression 

“ “■ "'hich I mentioned before . namely. 
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^ lawful wife, nor my children his legal 

children My mother put him off, told him she could 
tang me to no explanations, but found there was some- 
n ‘disturbed me very much, and she hoped she 

should get It out of me in time, and in the meantime recom- 
mended to him earnestly to use me more tenderly, and win 
me wiA his usual good carriage, told him of his terrif)ang 
me with his threats of sending me to a 
madhouse, and the hke, and advised him not to make a 
woman desperate on any account whatever 
■ne promised her to soften his behaviour, and bid her 
as^re me that he loved me as well as ever, and that he 
no such design as that of sending me to a madhouse, 
wnatever he might say in his passion, also he desired my 
off same persuasions to me ' too, that our 

anections might be renewed, and we might hve together 
in a good understanding as we used to do 
i found the effects of this treaty presently My hus- 
oanas conduct was immediately altered, and he was 
qm e another man to me ; nothing could be kinder and 
T M than he was to me upon all occasions , and 

X could do no less than make some return to it, which I 
^ ^ ^ ^ could, but it was but in an awkward man- 

r at best, for nothing was more frightful to me than hi? 
r^ses, and the apprehensions of bemg with child again 
y m was ready to throw me into fits , and this made 
e see that there was an absolute necessity of breaking 
T ^ without any more delay, which, however^ 

TT j ^ ^ caution and reserve imaginable 
He had continued his altered carnage to me near a 
began to hve a new kind of life with one 
no her , and could I have satisfied myself to have gone 
on "With it, I believe it might have contmued as long as we 
continued alive together One evemng, as we were 
SI ng and talking very fnendly together under a little 
awning, which served as an arbour at the entrance from 
our hoi^e into the garden, he was in a very pleasant, 
agreeable humour, and said abundance of kind things to 
me relating to the pleasure of our present good agree- 
ment, and the disorders of our past breach, and what a 
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Sfnever‘hJv^ hope we 
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Se bS of In ^P' afflicted with 
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our case whirfi 1 unhappy circumstance m 
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knew not how^ to break tr, h,m ^.u / fuu which l 

It verv miserahlP la* rendered my part of 

the rest ^ ^ took from me all the comfort of 

I TOuld™ ot'^Srhow^t^do^^^ f ^ ^ 

from him T aTnnp while it was concealed 

we°”hS L bothr 

m the dark ahnne i+ ’ that, therefore, to keep him 
Itid It waTon C the kindest thing that I could do, 
him tte ve^ i ®’°®,that I kept a secret from 

or last be m7 destrSc'tfom ^ thought, would first 

an? Se XbTe“mLrt ’’T '“c" l^^prise at this relation, 
discover it to him which he used with me to 

to hm nav I ™ld 1 *K “““ ™t be called kind 
It from hi^’ ^UMbm ^ concealed 

not do It He went bnnO * ^‘^Sht so too, and yet I could 
and told me he honed it dJd""^* ^1^“*^ before to him, 
in my passioranTtb^t n I,"? ‘° t^hat I had said 

as ai^effert 0? a rash nr^ ^ ‘hat 

Wished I could forget it’aFl f ^ ^ 

done, the impression xv^o ^^^t it was not to be 

It was impossible. °° ^ could not do it : 

in anjtthmg, aiid^haMheS'n^^^^^^ differ with me 

more' about ff resolvm^ to unportune me no 

or said, only begged I ^shoufd whatever I did 
it was. It should no mo agree, that whatever 

mutual kindness. interrupt our quiet and our 

t might be prevad^d^Jh^t^^K importunities, that 

P cvauea with to bring out that which mdeed 
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it like death to me to conceal , so I answ ered him 
plainly that I could not say I was glad not to^be impor- 
tuned, though I could not tell how to comply ‘But com^ 
my dear/ said I, ‘what conditions will you make with 
me upon the opemng this affair to }'OU''’ 

‘Any conditions in the world,’ said he, ‘that you can in 
reason desire of me ’ ‘Well/ said I, ‘come, give it me 
under your hand, that if you do not find I am in any 
fault, or that I am iviUingly concerned in the causes of the 
misfortune that is to follow', you wnll not blame me, use 
me the worse, do me any injury', or make me be the suf- 
ferer for that which is not my fault ’ 

‘That/ says he, ‘is the most reasonable demand in the 
world , not to blame you for that which is not your fault. 
Give me a pen and ink/ says he , so I ran in and fetched 
a pen, ink, and paper, and he wrote the condition down 
in the very words I had proposed it, and signed it with 
his name Well/ says he, ‘what is next, ray dear^’ 
Why,’ says I, ‘the next is, that you will not blame 
me for not discovering the secret of it to you before I 
knew it ’ 

‘Verj' just again/ says he; ‘with all my heart’, so he 
wrote down that also, and signed it 

‘^VeU, my dear,’ says I, ‘then I have but one condition 
more to make with you, and that is, that as there is nobody 
concerned in it but you and I, you shall not discover it 
to any person in the world, except your own mother; 
and that in all the measures you shall take upon the dis- 
covery, as I am equally concerned in it wnth you, though 
as innocent as yourself, you shall do nothmg in a passion, 
nothmg to ray prejudice or to your mother’s prejudice, 
without my knowledge and consent.’ 

This a httle amazed him, and he wrote down the words 
distinctly, but read them over and over before he signed 
them, hesitatmg at them several times, and repeating 
them ‘My mother’s prejudice' and your prejudice! 
What mysterious thing can this be^’ However, at last 
he signed iL 

Well/ says I, ‘my dear. I’ll ask you no more under 
your hand, but as you are to hear the most unexpected 
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it was so^S^Jy dnt’l^^ tf 

after I had be^ ei»hf vfars‘^,n‘"Jh''r 

new scene of micfo * country; and now a 

up^th^eloL" ofk1,X?:B T®" ‘■'' 

and-thirtv dav<; huf ^ where we arrived in two- 

TO?„e ‘'™ ” 

land, and we put in at Kimrt 

about thirteen days sot som^ remained there 

put to sea again, though w^ met ° u f ^ 

again, m which the shin snnZ J h weather 

called It, for I knew not iv W ^ as they 

at last into Milford Halen^in 

was remote from our port vet bavf where, though it 
the firm ground of mv^nahZ ^ ^ ^y ^^ot safe upon 
I resolved to venturTit fo " or?? 

had been so terrible to me- crn waters, which 

money on shore, with mv bilk nf i^^i clothes and 

I resolved to come forLo^on 
to her port as she could the ?r? 

was to Bristol, where my brotherk ''’'"as bound 

Jived ^ orother s chief correspondent 

ntde^?di!k afterThIt th^e^L^wL^?^^' ^ 

at the same time had the misfortunp Bristol, but 

violent weather she had been in anrl +v, 

mainmast, she had great damage on h? 

great part of her car|o wa? sSd ^ ^ 

I had now a new scene of Uf^ 
dreadful appearance it had. I was hands, and a 

land of final farewell What I broup-fii-^^^f^^^^ ^ 

deed cons.derable, had .t come ^Te t^dTv T h ? 

it, I ^ght have earned aga.n?olLMy wV '’U £ °i 
waa, I was reduced to between two o^r tiSVe bL^cd 
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pounds in the whole, and this without any hope of recruit. 
I was enhrely without friends, nay, even so much as 
Without acquaintance, for I found it was absolutely neces- 
sary not to revive former acquaintances; and as for my 
subtle friend that set me up formerly for a fortune, she 
was dead, and her husband also , as I was informed, upon 
sending a person unknown to inquire 
The looking after my cargo of goods soon after obliged 
me to take a journey to Bristol, and during my attend- 
ance upon that affair I took the diversion of going t( 
the Bath, for as I was stall far from being old, so mjf 
humour, which was always gay, contmued so to an ex^ 
treme, and being now, as it were, a woman of fortune 
though I was a woman without a fortune, I expected 
somethmg or other might happen in my way that "might 
mend my circumstances, as had been my case before 
The Bath is a place of gallantry enough, expensive, 
and full of snares. I went thither, indeed, in the view of 
teking anything that might offer, but I must do myself 
justace, as to protest I knew nothing amiss, I meant 
nothing but in an honest way, nor had I any thoughts 
about me at first that looked the way which afterwards 
i suffered them to be giuded. 

, I stayed the whole latter season, as it is called 
there, and contracted some unhappy acquamtances, which 
ratnw prompted the folhes I fell afterwards mto than 
ortined me against them. I lived pleasantly enough, 
‘Company, that is to say, gav, fine company; 
out had the discouragement to find this way of hvmg 
sunk me exceedingly, and that as I had no settled mcome, 
^ f kf upon the main stock was but a certain kind 

o bleeding to death , and this gave me many sad reflections 
m the mtervals of my other thoughts. However, I shook 
cm off, and still flattered myself that something or other 
might offer for my advantage 

■p wrong place for it. I was not now at 

Vi where, if I had set myself tolerably up, some 

OTest sea. captain or other might have talked with me 
terms of matrimony, but I was at 
rSath, where men find a mistress sometimes, but very 
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and surprising thing that perhaps ever befell any family 
in the world, I beg you to promise me you will receive 
it with composure and a presence of mind suitable to a 

man of sense ’ .. 

"I’ll do my utmost,’ says he, ‘upon condition you win 
keep me no longer m suspense, for you terrify me with 
all these preliminaries.’ 

"Well, then,’ says I, ‘it is this As I told you before 
in a heat, that I was nojt your lawful wife, and that our 
children were not legal children, so I must let you know 
now in calmness and in kindness, but with affliction 
enough, that I am your own sister, and you my own 
brother, and that we are both the children of our mother 
now alive, and in the house, who is convinced of the truth 
of it, in a manner not to be denied or contradicted ’ 

I saw him turn pale and look wild , and I said, ‘Now 
remember your promise, and receive it with presence of 
mind; for who could have said more to prepare you 
for it than I have done^’ However, I called a servant, 
and got him a little glass of rum (which is the usual 
dram of that country), for he was just fainting away. 
When he was a little recovered, I said to him, *This 
story, you may be sure, requires a long explanation, and, 

' therefore, have patience and compose your mind to hear 
It out, and I’ll make it as short as I can’, and with this, 
I told him what I thought was needful of the fact, and 
particularly how my mother came to discover it to me, as 
above ‘And now, my dear,’ says I, ‘you will see reason 
for my capitulations, and that I neither have been the 
cause of this matter, nor could be so, and that I could 
know nothing of it before now ‘ 

‘I am fully satisfied of that,’ says he, ‘but ’tis a dread- 
ful surprise to me; however, I know a remedy for it all, 
and a remedy that shall put an end to your difficulties, 
without your going to England ’ ‘That would b© strange, 
said I, ‘as all the rest ’ ‘No, ‘no,’ says he, ‘I’ll make it 
easy , there’s nobody m the way of it but myself ’ He 
looked a little disordered when he said this, but I did not 
apprehend anything from it at that time, beheving, as it 
used to be said, that they who do those things never talk 
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of them, or that they who talk of such thmgs never do 
them 

But thmgs were not come to their height with him, 
and I observed he became pensive and melancholy , and in 
a word, as I thought, a little distempered in his head I 
endeavoured to talk him into temper, and to reason 
him into a kind of scheme for our government in the 
affair, and sometimes 'he would be well, and talk with 
some courage about it , but the weight of it lay too heavy 
upon his thoughts, and, in short, it went so far that he 
made two attempts upon himself, and m one of them had 
actually strangled himself, and had not his mother come 
into the room m the very moment, he had died , but with 
the help of a negro servant she cut him dowm and recov- 
ered him 

Things were now come to a lamentable height in the 
family My pity for him now began to revive that affec- 
tion which at first I really had for him, and I endeavoured 
sincerely, by all the kind carriage I could, to make up 
the breach , but, in short, it had gotten too great a head. 
It preved upon his spirits, and it threw him into a long, 
lingering consumption, though it happened not to be 
mortal In this distress I did not know what to do, as 
his life was apparently declining, and I might perhaps 
have married again there, very much to my advantage, 
it had been certainly my business to have stayed in the 
country, but my mind was restless too, and uneasy, I 
hankered after coming to England, and nothing would 
satisfy me without it 

In short, by an unwearied importumty, my husband, 
who was apparently decaying, as I observed, was at last 
prevailed with, and so my own fate pushing me on, the 
way was made clear for me, and my mother concurring, 
I obtained a very good cargo for my coming to England 

When I parted with my brother (for such I am now to 
call him), we agreed that after I arrived he should pre- 
tend to have an account that I was dead in England, and 
so might marrry again when he would He promised, and 
engaged to me to correspond with me as a sister, and to 
assist and support me as long as I lived, and that if he 
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it was so^odTly managed Tfelt th 

nS:' aiAri’ 

%^TT g™^“thr'ougrfc 

upon the^coa^t of^ngland^and *’** 

and-thi^ davs hnf f where we arrived m two- 

^nSTne o?wwVh ‘■^ ” three 

lan^and we pu^m IrT 

about thirteen davs smt remained there 

put to sea a"ain thn!,l refreshment on shore, and 

again, in which ’the stop Tor^t* T"* weather 

called It, for I knew nn? ^ mainmast, as they 

at last into Milford Halen m 

was remote from our port vet havino- ’ though it 

the firm p-round J ^^vmg my foot safe upon 

I resolvef?o ventrTit”^ o'™ °f Br.tL, 

faad been so terrible to upon the waters, which 

money on shore with mv biHs ®f,®'^hng my clothes and 

I resolved to come feLonL P»P"*> 

to her port as she mniri +u leave the ship to get 

was to Bristol wlip * port whither she was bound 
W ' hrotheFs chief correspondent 

little^while after^Siaf weeks, where I heard a 

at tL same fame Bristol, but 
Violent weather she know that by the 

mainmasrshrhad ^rl^Smte^ol*^" 4 ^^ 

gr^t part of her car|o " 

dridwT^^e^rLTe uTad°^ f “P°” " 

kind of final far^vell Wh;^ J ^ 

deed considerable tiori ^ brought with me was in- 

I ?vas rednJS tolerably well, but as it 

was reduced to between two or three hundred 
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pounds in the whole, and this without any hope of recruit. 

I was entirely wthout friends, nay, even so much as 
without acquaintance, for I found it was absolutely neces- 
sary not to revive former acquaintances; and as for my 
subtle friend that set me up formerly for a fortune, she 
was dead, and her husband also , as I was informed, upon 
sending a person unknown to inquire. 

The looking after my cargo of goods soon after obhged 
me to take a journey to Bristol, and durmg my attend- 
ance upon that affair I took the diversion of going tc 
the Bath, for as I was still far from being old, so mj 
humour, ivhich was always gay, continued so to an ex^ 
treme, and bemg now, as it were, a woman of fortune 
though I was a woman ivithout a fortune, I expected 
something or other might happen m my way that might 
mend my circumstances, as had been my case before 
The Bath is a place of gallantry enough, expensive, 
and full of snares. I went thither, indeed, in the view of 
tekmg anything that might offer, but I must do myself 
justice, as to protest I knew nothing armss, I meant 
nothing but in an honest way, nor had I any thoughts 
about me at first that looked the way which afterwards 
I suffered them to be guided. 

Here I stayed the whole latter season, as it is called 
there, and contracted some unhappy acquaintances, which 
rather prompted the folhes I fell afterwards mto than 
fortified me against them. I lived pleasantly enough, 
kept good company, that is to say, gav, fine company; 
but had the discouragement to find this way of hvmg 
sunk me exceedingly, and that as I had no settled mcome, 
so spending upon the main stock was but a certain kind 
of bleeding to death , and this gave me many sad reflections 
in the intervals of my other thoughts. However, I shook 
them off, and still flattered myself that something or other 
might offer for my advantage 

But I was in the wrong place for it. I was not now at 
Redriff, where, if I had set myself tolerably up, some 
honest sea captam or other might have talked with me 
upon the honourable terms of matrimony; but I was at 
the Bath, where men find a mistress sometimes, but very 
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rarely look for a wife, and consequently all the particu- 
lar acquaintances a woman can expect to make there must 
have some tendency that way. 

I had spent the firat season well enough, for though 
I had contracted seme acquaintance with a gentleman 
who came to the Bath for his diversion, yet I had entered 
into no felonious treaty, as it might be called I had 
resisted some casual offers of gallantry, and had managed 
that way well enough I was not wicked enough to come 
into the crime for the mere vice of it, and I had no extraor- 
dinary offers made me that tempted me with the main 
thing which I wanted 

However, I went this length the first season, viz 
I contracted an acquaintance with a woman in whose 
house I lodged, who, though she did not keep an ill 
house, as we call it, yet had none of the best prmaples m 
herself I had on all occasions behaved myself 'SO well 
as not to get the least slur upon my reputation on any 
account whatever, and all the men that I had conversed 
with were of so good reputation that I had not given the 
least reflection by conversing with them, nor did any of 
them seem to think there was room for a wicked cor- 
respondence, if they had any of them offered it, yet 
there was one gentleman, as above, who always singled 
me out for the diversion of my company, as he called it, 
which, as he was pleased to say, was very agreeable to 
him, but at that time there was no more m it 

I had many melancholy hours at the Bath after all 
the company was gone; for though I went to Bristol 
sometimes for the disposmg my effects, and for recruits 
of money, yet I chose to come back to Bath for my 
residence, because being on good terms with the woman 
in whose house I lodged m the summer, I found that 
during the winter I lived rather cheaper there than I could 
do anywhere else Here, I say, I passed the winter as 
heavily as I had passed the autumn cheerfully, but hav- 
ing contracted a nearer intimacy with the said woman 
in whose house I lodged, I could not avoid communicating 
to her something of what lay hardest upon my mind and 
fparticularly the narrowness of my circumstances, and the 
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fortune by the damage of my goods at sea. 
1 told her also that I had a mother and a brother in 
hart f good circumstances ; and as I had really written 
tinn mother in particular to represent my condi- 

to aimncf g’*oat loss I had received, which indeed came 
thar T P ^ ^ friend know 

anH LT ? ^ so indeed I did; 

Virgin, p in 

London ’ ^ again generally in less time than from 

Bristol T?ho. i\ hrother corresponded chiedy at 
for mv rpf much better for me to wait here 

not The ^so I had 

^oast acquaintance 

conS,o?'LT'^”f appeared sensibly affected %vith my 
rate of Tv mdeed w^ so very kind as to reduce the 

winter ST ^ the 

andT’fS i convinced me she got nothing by me; 

When Tolf I paid nothing at all 

as kind fn season came on, she continued to be 

a time Pll ,T^ r ^ ^^th her for 

had ^otTt ^ necessary to do otherwise She 

m herSn, character that frequently lodged 

I smSiT^i « particular the gentleman who,^as 
and he cafT^T^ companion the winter before, 

companv aTd another gentleman in his 

I SLd 1 7° secants and lodged in the same house 
ting him V my landlady had mvited him thither, let 
Sd TTTTT ^ but she denied it, 

same^ ^bc did not, and he said the 

to this gentleman came down and continued 

conver^atiT^ peculiar confidence as, well as 

be confess^ ^ complete gentleman, that must 

me asmin^'fi”^ his company was ’very agreeable to 
no ’nrnfp^^’ ^ might beheve him, was to him He made 
andTp ^ bnt of an extraordinary respect, 

often nrnfT virtue, that, as he 

else fcssed, he believed if he should offer anythmg 

Sod froT "Tw ^ '^^‘b contempt He soon iider? 
ood from me that I was a widow, that I had arrived 
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waiEd^at^ by the last ships, and that I 

Xh I exnerl 1 should arrive, 

by bm and hv n S "^^f^erable effects I understood 

that the lady was (ffstempere^dTi a 5“^ 

the conduct nf ^ ^ f ^ ^ was under 

to avoid any reflections thaTm consented to, 

m such cases) be cast unusual 

and in the meantime, i. ^ mismanaging her cure, 

thoughts from the H ^ came to the Bath to divert his 
cuSce as °f -ch a melancholy ar- 

corre^pOTdence’on ah oLasmns'^ encouraged the 

character of him ac ^ ssions, gave me an advantageous 

as of meat LtS An?'*”/*!’? f'V' "rtue, as weU 

to say so of him too • for ® great deal of reason 

and he had frSuenH !>“* on a floor, 

I was m ted,3?teots T 

he never offered anvftu +° when he was in bed, yet 
so much 2^ a kiss, or 

you shall hear ^ ° anything till long after, as 

cJdinr;S“eL‘°tid™sh2 ‘==- 

beheved it was so frol So 

to tell me that she thou^hi- ■? > however, she used 
fication from iM, f or m ‘ *“ 

as It were eneross mp a ^ company, for indeed he did, 
her I harn^rL^en SL 1“"* 

told me she woSftikrthat TT 

we were together LZ that the first tune 

he began tf Inquire a hWe ''• ^im, 

how I had subsisted mt circumstances, as 

whether I did not want^m ^ smce I came on shore, and 
I told him that thoup-h ^ stood off very boldly, 

aged, yet thS it tobacco was dam- 

had been consigned fluite lost , that the merchant I 
that I hadTo^2>l ?° ^"“tly managed for me 

=-nagement, I should^make it'ty oK ZT. 
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come, which I expected by the next fleet, that m the 
meantime I had retrenched my expenses, and whereas I 
kept a maid last season, now I lived without ; and whereas 
I had a chamber and a dining-room then on the first 
floor, as he knew, I now had but one room tivo pair of 
stairs, and the like ‘But I live,’ said I, ‘as well satisfied 
now as I did then’ , adding, that his company had been 
a means to make me live much more cheerfully than 
otherwise I should have done, for which I was much 
obliged to him, and so I put off all room for any offer 
for the presept However, it was not long before he 
attacked me again, and told me he found that I was 
backward to trust him with the secret of my circum- 
stances, which he was sorry for, assuring me that he 
inquired into it with no design to satisfy his own curi- 
osit}’-, but merely to assist me, if there was any occasion, 
but smce I would not own myself to stand in need of 
any assistance, he had but one thing more to desire of 
me, and that ^vas, that I would promise him that when 
I was any way straitened, or hke to be so, I would frankly 
tell him of it, and that I would make use of hun with the 
same freedom that he made the offer , adding, that I should 
always find I had a true friend, though perhaps I was 
afraid to trust him 

I omitted nothing that was fit to be said by one in- 
finitely obhged, to let him know that I had a due sense 
of his kindness ; and indeed from that time I did not 
appear so much reserved to him as I had done before, 
though still within the bounds of the stnctest virtue on 
both sides , but how free soever our conversation was, 
I could not arrive to that sort of freedom which he de- 
sired, VIZ to tell him I wanted money, though I was 
secretly very glad of his offer 

Some weeks passed after this, and still I never asked 
him for money, when my landlady, a cunning creature, 
who had often pressed me to it, but found that I could 
not do it, makes a story of her own inventing, and comes 
in bluntly to me when we were together ‘Oh, widow ** 
says she, ‘I have bad news to tell vou this morning ’ 
‘What is that>’ said I, ‘are the Virginia ships taken by 
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the French^’ — for that was my fear ‘No, no,’ says she, 
‘but the man you sent to Bristol yesterday for money is 
come back, and says he has brought none.’ 

Now I could by no means like her project; I thought 
it looked too much like prompting him, which indeed 
he did not want, and I saw clearly that I should lose 
nothing by being backward to ask, so I took her up short 
‘I can’t imagine why he should say so to you,’ said I, 
‘for I assure you he brought me all the money I sent 
him for, and here it is,’ said I (puUmg out my purse wth 
about twelve guineas in it) , and added, ‘I intend you 
shall have most of it by and by ’ 

He seemed distasted a little at her talking as she did 
at first, as well as I, taking it, as I fancied he would, 
as something forward of her, but when he saw me give 
such an answer, he came immediately to himself again. 
The next morning we talked of it again, when I found 
he was fully satisfied, and, smiling, said he hoped I 
would not want money and not tell him of it, and that 
I had promised him otherwise I told him I had been 
very much dissatisfied at my landlady’s talking so pub- 
licly the day before of what she had nothing to do with; 
but I supposed she wanted what I owed her, which was 
about eight gmneas, which I had resolved to give her, 
and had accordingly given it her the same night she 
talked so foolishly 

He was in a mighty good humour when he heard me 
say I had paid her, and it went off into some other dis- 
course at that time. But the next mormng, he having 
heard me up about ray room before him, he called to me, 
and I answering, he asked me to come into his chamber. 
He was in bed when I came in, and he made me come 
and sit down on his bedside, for he said he had some- 
thing to say to me which was of some moment After 
some ver\ kind e.\pressions, he asked me if 1 would be 
very honest to him, and give a sincere answer to one 
thing he would desire of me After some little cavil at 
the woid ‘sincere’ and asking him if I had ever given 
him any answe’'s whicli were not sincere, I promised him 
I would. vVh>, then, liis request was, he said, to let him 
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I immediately put my hand into my pocket, 
and, laughing at him, pulled it out, and there was in it 
three gmneas and a half Then he asked me if there 
was all the money I had I told him No, laughing agamj 
not by a great deal » 5 s s 

Well, then, he said, he would have me promise to go 

money I had, every farthing I 
u ^ would, and I went into my chamber and 
etched him a little private drawer, where I had about 
six guineas more, and some silver, and threw it all down 
upon the bed, and told him there was all my wealth, 
onesuy to a shilling He looked a httle at it, but did 
no tell it, and huddled it all into the drawer ag^in, and 
en reaching his pocket, pulled out a key, and bade me 
open a httle walnut-tree box he had upon the table, and 
ring him such a drawer, which I did In which drawer 
ere was a great deal of money in gold, I believe near 
f nundred guineas, but I knew not how much He 
00 toe drawer, and taking my hand, made me put it 
K ifij ^ handful I was backward at that, 

tb M hand hard in his hand, and put it into 

e drawer, and made me take out as many gmneas 
^ could well take up at once 
When I had done so, he made me put them into m^ 
^P, and took my httle drawer, and poured out aU my 
money among his, and bade me get me gone, and carry 
It all home into my own chamber 

this story the more particularly because of the 
^°°h-hi^our there was in it, and to show the temper 
With which we conversed It was not long after tins but 
e began every day to find fault with my clothes, with 
my laces and head-dresses, and, in a word, pressed me 
o bity better , v/hich, by the way, I was willing enough to 
do, though I did not seem to be so, for I loved nothing 
in the world better than fine clothes I told him I must 
housewife the money he had lent me, or else I should not 
be able to pay him again He then told me, m a few words, 
that as he had a sincere respect for me, and knew my 
circumstances, he had not lent me that money, but given 
It me, and that he thought I had merited ft from him 
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Ate™S ^ ^ 

his friend that came wrth 
obliged me to diet him whir}^T^ ri 

hevmg, as it appeared thit I shorfd 

nor^did 4e woman of the house faif to 1„3tr”!cc^u;^ 

pa^'begmmng^o^wearaw^'^ ThTsath'^ h'^' Ik Ti 

mg what posture I wasTo hve Proposal, not know- 

use me. But while SiVwit ^ ^^Sht 

he had gone out to a place in very sick, 

ton, where he had somf^ Ki ^°“^^^^tshire, called Shep- 
very ill, and so ill that h*^ and was there taken 

his man back to Bath to be? m^+kTi sent 

and come over to him Bff^^ ^ would hire a coach 

his money and o?hS^hini ^ all 

to do with them I did nof knl k ^ 
weU as I could and ln?k J ^ them as 

to him, where I found him vp ^^5 lodgings and went 
suaded him to be ^rried m I iZ I 

was more help and better adv.crto°be had^^’ 

wafahrt=filltn“n^i_‘>-^ Bath, which 

T^ichlJ^ f nmsS to”'* ?” be?1ve’’weekt 

much and as ‘“ded him myself, as 

deed, if I had been his wif^ T ^ 

I sat up with him so could not have done more, 

indeed, he would not let me 

L"hed's‘?e“ef'^'‘ -on,,VnTliy usf “ 

widi™: a-pXn^r^f f 

and was like to be to me anri T^, ^ friend as he was, 

many hours together. However^^aV? 

and gave hopes that he wonlH ^ better, 

though very slowly recover, as indeed he did, 
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Were it otherwise than what I am going to say, I should 
not be backward to disclose it, as it is apparent I have done 
in other cases in this account , but I affirm, that through 
1 tms conversation, abating the freedom of coming 
mto the chamber when I or he was in bed, and abating 
e necessary offices of attending him mght and day when 
e was sick, there had not passed the least immodest 

word or action between us Oh that it had been so to 
tne last I 

bme he gathered strength and grew well 
apace, and I would have removed my pallet-bed, but 

venture himself 

ou anybody to sit up with him, and then I removed 
to my own chamber 

many occasions to express his sense of my 
and concern for him, and when he grew 
Mro ^ made me a present of fifty gmneas for my 
his ’ ^ hazarding my hfe to 


vintj!? protestations of a smcere in- 

wifli ^®oction for me, but all along attested it to be 
tniT u reserve for my virtue and his own I 

Ipno+ii + 1 , 1 fully satisfied of it He earned it that 
bpfi 4 . 1 ,^^ he protested to me, that if he was naked in 
a <5 would as sacredly preserve my virtue 

T t 1 ^vould defend it if I was assaulted by a ravisher 

^ but this did not 

tiin would, he said, wait for some oppor- 

ty to give me an undoubted testimony of it 
was a great while after this that I had occasion, 
n my own busmess, to go to Bnstol, upon which he 
ma me a coach, and would go with me, and did so; 

now indeed our mfamacy increased From Bristol 
e earned me to Gloucester, which was merely a journey 
0 pleasure, to take the air, and here it was our hap 
mve no lodging m the inn but in one large chamber 
beds m it The master of the house gomg up 
wim us to show his rooms, and coming into that room, 
^d very frankly to turn, ‘Sir, it is none of my business 
to mqmre whether the lady be your spouse or no, but 
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A£tfr™.f hTmSe STtat? “ ^ 

hjs friend that came wSh him "to’ Bait T 

obliged me to diet him whrrh^ J 
hevmg, as it appeared ’that ?shr,m ""llmgly. be 
- did^the woman of ’the hoLf t"!? 

pa^\e|mnmg'‘ to^wearaw^/a't Te" Bath’"' h " / ft ?”t 

mg what posture I wasTo hvVm *flf * ’’ 

use me But while thiVL J ^ °'' >*« might 

he had gone out to a nlar^ debate he fell very sick, 
ton, where he had some- Somersetshire, called Shep- 
very ill, and so lU that hf^ ^^^°oss and was there taken 
his man back to Bath to he ^3-vel , so he sent 

and come over to him ^ would hire a coach 

his money and othTlh. ^ had left all 

to do with them I did not\nn ^ 
weU as I could and In.l ^ them as 

to hun, where I found him verJ^^i lodgings and went 
suaded him to be carried m a i ^ mdeed , however, I pre- 

vvas more help and better adLrto°bt hfd“‘’’ 

He consented, and I brono-ln- u ^ad 
vvas about fifteen miles as f r u° which 

tinned very ill of a fewr r, .^^member Here he con- 

all which time I nursed him”^ weeks, 

much and as carefully as if myself, as 

deed, if I had been^JwTfp t i 5 
I sat up with him so mn ^ould not have done more. 

indeed, he would not let me sft^un^° 

I got a pallet-bed into htc longer, and then 

his bed’s feet lay m it just at 

wdhTfe^pXnSf/'ffr^^ condition, and 

and was like to b/ to m/ and 7 ® as he was, 

many hours together irn ^sed to sit and cry by him 

Qnd gave hopes that he wouW^^^' better, 

though very slowly recover, as indeed he did. 
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tween man and wife were common to us, yet he never 
once offered to go any farther, and he valued himself 
mu^ upon It I do not say that I was so wholly pleased 
^ , \ thought I was, for I own I was much 

wickeder than he, as you shall hear presently 

renhn this ex^ 

t,m ' times to London m that 

tme, and once he continued there four months; but, 

tn ci^K justice, he always supplied me with money 
to subsist me very handsomely ^ 

to ^ tnuch 

near ^t is ill venturing too 

a?ain T t so we found it, and here 

^each^w?<“ that the first 

were in hS ^^ht that we 

I think a 1 warm and merry, and having drunk, 

usual althn 1 ^^ ^°th of us, than 

when a^er ^ ui the least to disorder either of us, 

and being^clasDS^rl°*^’^ ^ cannot name. 

It with i. ^ I told him (I repeat 

my ht? I find m 

mght and no m'or^’'^^ ^ engagement for one 

thwe immediately, and after that 

mmd to resist ^ 

Thus tliA more, let what would come of it 

I exc4naed^°thf“?^^^ °r broken, and 

iiarsh-soundinp- titip tnend for that unmusical, 

both at nii ^ whore In the morning we were 

P^Ssed h,m P^'^^tials, I cned very heartily, he ex" 
us coidd^d^af tW? ^""t that was all either of 

and the^bars thus cleared, 

iiad the less d?ffl consaence thus removed, we 

It was h„i after^vards to struggle with 

together for ah th^^ kmd of conversation that we had 
^Ith blL£ and . J""' ^ ^°°ked on him 

choly objection ‘Wh^ ^ then started that melan- 
Whi will becn’m^Vf ^ ^ u '^th child now ? 

tolhng me that pc then> He encouraged me by 

g me, that as long as I was true to himfhe woidd 
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for he was a strong of mature worl 
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me, he could noT i~^*" ^^t, because he love 
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amazing We travpll^ri + 1 ,’ was to me perf ectb 

did before and SSe lllf *= 

had opportunity to rnm^ Bath, where, as he 

repeated the moderation 1° fr would, he ofter 

^d he with me and 1 lay with him, 

although aU the familiarities be-^ 
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common to us, yet he never 

muA unon l T^? 

with It^s hp th*^° ^ wholly pleased 

wickeder thn I was, for I own I was much 

We I presently 

cephon this ex. 

tune anri ^ went three times to London in that 
tTdo he continued there four months, but, 

to subsist Supplied me with money 

lo subsist me very handsomely 

to boast^of thus, I confess we had had much 

near the hn’nir ^t is ill venturing too 

again I mu^f d ^ so we found it, and here 

& w^lt ° that the first 

were m bed tnJei-?^ ^^^t that we 

I think a kttle warm and merry, and having drunk, 

usual althoS both of us, than 

when after disorder either of us, 

and beino- clasoeTrln^^^^ 1° ^ cannot name, 

It with ^ t ^ I told him (I repeat 

my htrt m"df^^ 1°^^) '^"t I could find in 

n.ght?rd no motr®" *“" engagement for one 

thwe umnediately, and after that 

mind tn^Pc f f^^'^ting him, neither indeed had I any 
Thu<? th more, let what would come of it 

I exchanSpd^T"“?^''^ °x b"°ken, and 

harsh-sonndi fnend for that unmusical, 

both at nt whore In the morning we were 

pressed h ^ P^uitenfaals, I cried very heartily, he ex- 
us couM^'^^flj^'^ ’^'^t that was all either of 

and the^btr. thus cleared, 

had thp 1 virtue and conscience thus removed, we 

ess difficulty afterwards to struggle with 

toneth^r^f^'^^ it conversation that we had 

wiffi bt I ""^^t of that week, I looked on him 

then started that melan- 
WhJt wirff!?"’ ^¥t I should be with child now? 
teUinp- mi then? He encouraged me by 

ng me, that as long as I was true to himf he would 
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be so to me ; and since it was gone such a length 
indeed he never intended), yet if I was with child, he 
would take care of that, and of me too This hardened 
US both I assured him if I was with child, I would me 
for want of a midwife rather than name him as the 
of It, and he assured me I should never want if I should 
be with child These mutual assurances hardened us m 
the thing, and after this we repeated the crime as often 
.as we pleased, till at length, as I had feared, so it came 
to pass, and I was indeed with child 

After I v;as sure it was so, and I had satisfied h^ 
of it too, v/e began to think of taking measures for the 
managing /<, and I proposed trusting the secret to my 
landlady, </nd asking her advice, which he agreed to My 
landlady, a woman (as I found) used to such things, 
made light of it , she said she knew it would come to 
that at last, and made us very merry about it As 1 
said above, we found her an experienced old lady at 
such work, she undertook everything, engaged to pro- 
cure a midwife and a nurse, to satisfy all inquiries, and 
bnng us off with reputation, and she did so very dex- 
terously mdeed. 

When I grew near my time she desired my gentleman 
to go away to London, or make as if he did so When 
he was gone, she acquainted the parish officers that 
there was a lady ready to he in at her house, but that 
she knew her husband very well, and gave them, as 
she pretended, an account of his name, which she called 
Sir Walter Cleve, telhng them he was a very worthy 
gentleman, and that she would answer for all inquiri^^ 
and the like This satisfied the parish officers presently^ 
and I lay in with as much credit as I could have done 
if I had really been my Lady Cleve, and was assisted 
m ray travail by three or four of the best citizens’ wives 
of Bath who lived m the neighbourhood, which, however, 
made me a little the more expensive to him I often 
expressed my concern to him about it, but he bid me 
not be concerned at it 

As he had furnished me very sufficiently with money 
for the extraordinary expenses of my lying in, I had 
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everything very handsome about me, but did not affect 
to be gay or extravagant neither, besides, knowing my 
own arcumstances, and knowing the world as I had 
done, and that such kind of things do not often last long, 

I took care to lay up as much money as I could for 
a wet day, as I called it, making him believe it was all 
spent upon the extraordinary appearance of things in 
my lying in 

By this means, and including what he had given me 
as above, I had at the end of my lying in about two 
hundred guineas by me, including also what was left of 
my own 

I was brought to bed of a fine boy mdeed, and a charm- 
mg child it was, and when he heard of it he wrote me 
a very kind, obliging letter about it, and then told me, 
he thought it would look better for me to come away 
for London as soon as I was up and well, that he had 
prowded apartments for me at Hammersmith, as if I 
came thither only from London, and that after a little 
while I should go back to the Bath, and he would go 
with me 

I liked this offer very well, and accordingly hired a 
coach on purpose, and taking my child, and a wet-nurse 
to tend and suckle it, and a maid-servant with me, away 
I went for London 

He met me at Reading in his own chariot, and taki^ 
me into that, left the servant and the child in the hired 
coach, and so he brought me to my new lodgings at 
Hammersmith, with which I had abundance of reason 
to be very well pleased, for they were very handsome 
rooms, and I was very well accommodated 

And now I was mdeed in the height of what I might 
call my prosperity, and I wanted nothing but to be a wiie^ 
which, however, could not be in this case, there no 
room for it , and therefore on all occasions I studied to 
save what I could, as I have said above, again^^ a time 
of scarcity, knowing well enough that such things as 
these do not always continue , that men that keep mis- 
tresses often change them, grow weary of them, or 
ous of them, or something or other happens to make them 
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withdraw their bounty, and sometimes the ladies that are 
thus well used are not careful by a prudent conduct to 
preserve the esteem of their persons, or the nice article 
of their fidelity, and then they are justly cast off with 
contempt. 

But I was secured m this point, for as I had no inclina- 
tion to change, so I had no manner of acquaintance in 
the whole house, and so no temptation to look any farther. 
I kept no company but m the family where I lodged, and 
with a clergyman’s lady at next door; so that when he 
was absent I visited nobody, nor did he ever find me 
out of my chamber or parlour whenever he came down; 
if I went anywhere to take the air, it was always with him. 

The living m this manner with him, and his with me, 
was certainly the most undesigned thing in the world; 
he often protested to me, that when he became first 
acquainted with me, and even to the very night when 
we first broke in upon our rules, he never had the least 
design of lying with me, that he always had a sincere 
affection for me, but not the least real inclination to do 
what he had done I assured him I never suspected him ; 
that if I had I should not so easily have yielded to the 
freedom which brought it on, but that it was all a sur- 
pnse, and was owing to the acadent of our having 
yielded too far to our mutual inclinations that night; and 
indeed I have often observed since, and leave it as a caution 
to the readers of this story, that we ought to be cautious 
of gratifying our inclinations in loose and lewd freedoms, 
lest we find our resolutions of virtue fail us in the junction 
when their assistance should be most necessary 

It is true, and I have confessed it before, that from 
the first hour I began to converse with him, I resolved 
to let him he with me, if he offered it; but it was be- 
cause I wanted his help and assistance, and I knew no 
other way of securing him than that But when we 
were that night together, and, as I have said, had gone 
such a length, I found ray weakness, the inclination was 
not to be resisted, but I was obliged to yield up all even 
before he asked it. 

However, he was so j'ust to me that he never up- 
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braided me with that, nor did he ever express the least 
dislike of my conduct on any other occasion, but always 
protested he was as much delighted with my company 
as he was the first hour we came together I mean, came 
together as bedfellows 

It IS true that he had no wife, that is to say, she was 
as no wife to him, and so I was in no danger that way, 
but the just reflections of conscience oftentimes snatch 
a man, especially a man of sense, from the arms of a mis- 
tress, as It did him at last, though on another occasion. 

On the other hand, though I was not without secret 
reproaches of my own conscience for the life I led, and 
that even m the greatest height of the satisfaction I 
ever took, yet I had the terrible prospect of poverty 
and starving, which lay on me as a frightful spectre, 
so that there was no lopking behind me But as poverty 
brought me into it, so fear of poverty kept me in it, 
and I frequently resolved to leave it quite off, if I could 
but come to lay up money enough to maintain me But 
these were thoughts of no weight, and whenever he 
Qme to me they vanished , for his company was so de- 
hghtful, that there was no being melancholy when he 
was there, the reflections were all the subject of those 
hours when I was alone 

I lived SIX years in this happy but unhappy condition, 
in which time I brought him three children, but only 
the first of them lived, and though I removed twice m 
those six years, yet I came back the sixth year to my 
first lodgings at Hammersmith Here it was that I was 
one morning surprised with a kind but melancholy letter 
from my gentleman, intimating that he was very ill, and 
was afraid he should have another fit of sickness, but 
that his wife’s relations being in the house with him, it 
would not be practicable to have me with him, which, 
however, he expressed his great dissatisfaction in, and 
that he wished I could be allowed to tend and nurse 
him as I did before 

I was verj much concerned at this account, and ivas 
very impatient to know how it was with him I waited 
a fortmght or thereabouts, and heard nothing, which 
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aurprised me, and I b^an to be very uneasy indeed, I 
think, I may say, that for the next fortnight I was near 
to distracted. It was my particular difficulty that I did 
not know directly where he was; for I imderstood at 
first he was in the lodgings of his wife^s mother; but 
having removed myself to London, I soon found, by 
the help of the direction I had for writing my letters to 
him, how to mqmre after him, and there I found that 
he was at a house in Bloomsbury, whither he had, a htile 
before he fell sick, removed his whole family; and that 
his wife and wife’s mother were in the same house, 
though the wife was not suffered to know that she was 
in the same house with her husband. 

Here I also soon understood that he was at the last 
extremity, which made me almost at the last extremity 
too, to have a true account One night I had the cun- 
osity to disguise myself like a servant-maid, in a round 
cap and straw hat, and went to the door, as sent by a 
lady of his neighbourhood, where he hv^ before, and 
giving master and mistress’s service, i said I was sent 

to know how Mr did, and how he had rested that 

night In delivering this message I got the opportunity 
I desired; for, speaking with one of the maids, I held 
a long gossip’s tale with her, and had aU the particulars 
of his illness, v/hich I fonnd was a pleurisy, attended 
with a cough and a fever. She told me also who was 
in the house, and how his wife was, who, by her relation, 
they were in some hopes might recover her understand- 
ing ; but as to the gentleman himself, in short she told me 
the doctors said there was very h'ttie hopes of lym, 
that m the morning they thought he had been dying, 
and that he was but little better then, for they did not 
expect that he could live over the next night 

This was heavy news for me, and I began now to 
see an end of my prosperity, and to see also that it was 
very well I had played the good housewife, and secured 
or sa\ed something while he was alive, for that now I 
had no view of my own living before me. 

It lay \ery heavy upon ray mind, too, that I had a 
son, a fine lovely boy, about five years old, and no 
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provision made for it, at least that I knew of. With 
these considerations, and a sad heart, I went home that 
evenmg, and began to cast with myself how I should 
live, and m what manner to bestow myself, for the 
residue of my hfe 

You may be sure I could not rest without mquiring 
agam very quickly what was become of him, and not 
ventunng to go myself, I sent several sham messengers, 
till after a fortnight’s waitmg longer, I foimd that there 
was hopes of his life, though he was stiU very ill, then 
I abated my sending any more to the house, and in some 
time after I learned m the neighbourhood that he was 
about house, and then that he was abroad again 
I made no doubt then but that I should soon hear 
of him, and began to comfort myself ivith my circum- 
stances bemg, as I thought, recovered I waited a week, 
and two weeks, and with much surprise and amazement 
I waited near two months and heard nothing, but that, 
being recovered, he was gone into the country for the 
air, and for the better recovery after his distemper. 
After this it was yet two months more, and then I under- 
stood he was come to his city house again, but still I 
heard nothmg from Vnm- 

I had written several letters for him, and directed 
them as usual, and found two or three of them had been 
called for, but not the rest I wrote again in a more 
pressmg manner than ever, and in one of them let him 
know, that I must be forced to wait on him myself, 
representing my circumstances, the rent of lodgings to 
pay, and the provision for the child wanting, and my 
own deplorable condition, destitute of subsistence after his 
most solemn engagement to take care of and provide 
for me I took a copy of this letter, and finding it lay 
at the house near a month and was not called for, I 
found means to have the copy of it put into his own 
hands at a coffee-house, where I had by inquiry found 
he used to go 

This letter forced an answer from him, by which, 
though I found I was to be abandoned, yet I found he 
had sent a letter to me some time before, desinng me 
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edge of the grave, I am, by the unexpected and unde* 
served mercy of Heaven, restored again In the condition 
I ha\e been in, it cannot be strange to you that our un* 
happy correspondence has not been the least of the 
burthens which lay upon my consaence I need say 
no more, those things that must be repented of, must be 
also reformed 

I vash you would think of going back to the Bath. 
I enclose you here a bill for £50 for clearing yourself at 
your lodgings, and carrying you down, and hope it will 
he no surpnse to you to add, that on this account only, 
and not for any offence given me on your side, I can 

you no more I will t^e due care of the child , leave 
mm where he is, or take him with you, as you please. 
1 wish you the like reflections, and that they may be to 
your advantage — I am,’ etc 

^ struck with this letter as with a thousand wounds, 
such as I cannot describe, the reproaches of my own con- 
saence were such as I cannot express, for I was not blind 
to my own crime, and I reflected that I might with 
less offence have continued with my brother, and lived 
ivith him as a wife, since there w^s no crime in our 
tti^iage on that score, neither of us knowing it 

But I never once reflected that I was all this while 

a married woman, a wife to Mr the linen-drapei , 

who, though he had left me by the necessity of his ar- 
cumstances, had no power to discharge me from the 
marriage contract which was between us, or to give me 
a legal liberty to marry again, so that I had been no 
less than a whore and an adulteress all this while I 
then reproached myself with the liberties I had taken, 
and how I had been a snare to this gentleman, and that 
indeed I was prinapal m the crime, that now he was 
merafully snatched out of the gulf by a convincing work 
upon his mind, but that I was left as if I was forsaken 
of God’s grace, and abandoned by Heaven to a com 
tinmng m my wickedness 

Under these reflections I continued very pensive and 
sad for near a month, and did not go down to the Bath 
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if I fo^d my mother livmg and my circumstances ablei 
^ould send for to come over to me, and take him also 
eliectually off his hands. 

This was indeed all a cheat thus far, viz that I had 

no mtenton to go to Virgima, as the account of my 

tormer affairs there may convince anybody of, but the 

usiness was to get this last £50 of him, if possible, know- 

ng well enough it would be the last penny I was ever 
to expect r -r j 

However, the argument I used, namely, of givmg him 
^ release, and never troubling him any more, pre- 

vailed effectually with hun, and he sent me a bill for the 
money by a person who brought with him a general re- 

3,nd which I frankly signed, and 
^ceive the money , and thus, tliough full sore agamsf 

^ affair. 

And here I cannot but reflect upon the unhappy con- 
quence of too great freedoms between persons stated 
we w-ere, upon the pretence of innocent mten 
ons, ove of friendship, and the hke, for the flesh has 
generally so great a share m those friendships, that li 
s great odds but mclmation prevails at last over the most 
solemn resolutions , and that vice breaks m at the breache^i 
o decency, which really innocent friendship ought to pre- 
sawe with the greatest strictness But I leave the reader? 
° 11 things to their own just reflections, which they 
Will be more able to make effectual than I, who so soon 

orgot myself, and am therefore but a very indifferent 
momtor 

I was now a smgle person again, as I may call myself ; 

■t was loosed from all the obhgations either of wedlock 
or mistress-ship m the world, except my husband the hnen- 
dmper, whom, I having not now heard from in almost 
fifteen years, nobody could blame me for thinking myself 
entirely freed from ; seeing also he had at his going awa;y 
told me, that if I did not hear frequently from him, \ 
should conclude he was dead, and I might freely marry 
again to whom I pleased 

I now began to cast up my accounts I had by many 
letters and much importunity, and ivith tht mtercession 
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it; nay, I should have made the better wife for all the 
difficulties I had passed tlirough, by a great deal, nor 
did I in any of the times that I had been a wife give my 
husbands the least uneasiness on account of my be- 
haviour 

But all this was nothing, I found no encouraging pros- 
pect I waited , I lived regularly, and witli as much 
frugality as became my circumstances, but nothing offered, 
nothing presented, and the mam stock wasted apace 
What to do I knew not , the terror of approaching poverty 
lay hard upon my spirits. I had some money, but where to 
place It I knew not, nor would the interest of it mamtam 
me, at least not in London 

At length a new scene opened There was in the 
house where I lodged a north-country woman that went 
for a gentlewoman, and nothing was more frequent m 
her discourse than her account of the cheapness of pro- 
visions, and the easy way of living in her country; how 
plentiful and how cheap everything was, what good com- 
pany they kept, and the like; till at last I told her she 
almost tempted me to go and live m her country, for 
I that was a widow, though I had sufficient to live on, 
yet had no way of increasmg it, and that I found I could 
not live here under £ioo a year, unless I kept no company, 
no servant, made no appearance, and buried myself m 
privacy, as if I was obliged to it by necessity 

I should have observed, that she was always made 
to believe, as everybody else was, that I was a great 
fortune, or at least that I had three or four thousand 
pounds, if not more, and all in my own hands, and she 
was mighty sweet upon me when she thought me m- 
clined in the least to go into her country She said she 
had a sister lived near Liverpool, that her brother was 
a considerable gentleman there, and had a great estate 
also in Ireland, that she would go down there m about 
two months, and if I would give her my company thither, 
I should be as welcome as herself for a month or more 
as I pleased, till I should see how I liked the country; 
and if I thought fit to hve there, she would undertake 
they would talce care, though they did not entertain 
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lodgers themselves, they would recommend me to some 
agreeable family, where I should be placed to my con- 


tCIlU 

It this woman had known my real circumstance, s 
would never have laid so many snares, and taken s 
many weary steps to catch a poor desolate , j 

was good for httle when it was caught ; indeed , 
whose case was almost desperate, and thought 1 co 
not be much worse, was not very anxious about what mig 
befall me, provided they did me no personal injury , so 
I suffered myself, though not without a great deal o 
mvitation and great professions of sincere friendship and 
real kmdness — I say, I suffered myself to be prevailed 
upon to go with her, and accordmgly I packed i^ my 
^^gage, and put myself in a posture for a journey, though 
I did not absolutely know whither I was to go 

And now I found myself m great distress; what httle 
I had m the world was all m money, except as before, 
a little plate, some hnen, and my clothes, as for my 
household stuff, I had little or none, for I had hved 
always in lodgmgs , but I had not one friend m the 
world with whom to trust that httle I had, or to dirert 
me how to dispose of it, and this perplexed me mght and 
day I thought of the bank, and of the other com- 
pames in London, but I had no fnend to commit the 
management of it to, and keep and carry about with 
me bank bills, tallies, orders, and such things, I looked 
upon it as unsafe, that if they were lost, my money 
was lost, and then I was undone ; and, on the other hand, 
1 might be robbed and perhaps murdered in a strange 
place for them This perplexed me strangely, and what 
to do I knew not 


It came in my thoughts one mommg that I would go 
to the bank myself, where I had often been to receive 
the interest of some bills I had, which had mterest pay- 
able on them, and where I had found a clerk, to whom 
I applied myself, very honest and just to me, and par- 
ticularly so fair one time, that when I had mistold my 
nioney, and taken less than my due, and was commg 
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of my mother too, had a second return of some ffoods 
from my brother (as I now caU him) m vZm? to 
make up the damage of the ranm t k/. ro 

me and tbi^ +nn 7,1 o ^ brought away with 

me ana this too w^ upon the condition of my sealing 

a general release to him, and to send it him by bs c^e? 
yeri wL^obwil’ ^ hard of, 

ifJ sruKhs 'cSrTha7 

before the release was sigVd an^ ^7 r'*™? 

something or other to sfv ^ }^1 ^ ^ 

put off the signmg it at ^ tiiratr 
I must write to my brother’ a^d f ^ pretended 
fore I could do it ^ ^ ^ answer, be- 

t found‘”.^y‘t^ren7thl“‘^ ^ ‘=‘=‘ ^50, 

about i4oo/so thaf^ith thaTThad^“h 

eayed aboye iioo more but I ^ 

that, which was this — ^ disaster with 

I had trusted it, broke ^ so m whose hands 

?:oo““te iS.”" iT r™77bte tTutTS's 

“wfthXf t '£t7es and hn“’ 
you are to coLider tte*! world to begin again, but 
as when 1 lived ar p a same woman 

twen^ years oldeJ ^ ?d®a I "-^s near 

age. ?oJ1or mt ;4"bIefto"v 

and though I rvmiffrudi ^4.1^ Virginia and back again; 
to advance ex^en n might set me ouJ 

to, and had ^ never stooped 

yet there would ^ want it, 

tvveen five-and hvpnf- some difference seen be- 

I cn^t two-and-forty 

hfe, and began TcTcmisid^^r future state of 

do, but nothing offered J 7n2 ^ 

take me for sompblit« took care to make the world 

given out that I was if ^ 

in my own hands th,, i that my estate was 

first ^of It "was is above 

^as one of my worst misfortunes","and^thi" conleql^^^^^ 
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of that was, I had no adviser, at least who could assist 
and advise together, and above all, I had nobody to 
whom I could in confidence commit the secret of my 
circumstances to, and could depend upon for their secrecy 
and fidehty , and I f oimd by experience, that to be friend- 
less is the worst condition, next to being in want that 
a woman can be reduced to I say a woman, because 
’tis evident men can be their own advisers, and their 
own directors, and know how to work themselves out of 
difficulties and mto busmess better than women ; but 
if a woman has no friend to communicate her affairs 
to, and to advise and assist her, ’tis ten to one but she 
is undone, nay, and the more money she has, the more 
danger she is in of being wronged and deceived; and 
^s was my case in the affair of the iioo which I left 
in the hands of the goldsmith, as above, whose credit, 
It seems, was upon the ebb before, but I, that had no 
knowledge of things and nobody to consult with, knew 
nothmg of it, and so lost my money 

In the next place, when a woman is thus left desolate 
and void of counsel, she is just like a bag of money or 
a jewel dropped on the highway, which is a prey to the 
next comer, if a man of virtue and upright prmciples 
happens to find it, he wall have it cried, and the owner 
may come to hear of it again; but how many times shall 
such a thing fall into hands that will make no scruple 
of seizing It for their own, to once that it shall come 
into good hands ^ 

This was evidently my case, for I was now a loose, 
Unguided creature, and had no help, no assistance, no 
guide for my conduct, I knew what I aimed at and 
what I wranted, but knew nothing how to pursue the 
end by direct means I wanted to be placed in a settled 
state of living, and had I happened to meet with a sober 
good husband, I should have been as faithful and true 
a wife to him as virtue itself could have formed If I 
had been otherwise, the vice came in always at the door 
of necessity, not at the door of mclination, and I under- 
stood too well, by the want of it, what the value of a 
settled life was, to do anything to forfeit the feliaty of 
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it; nay, I should have made the better wife for all the 
difficulties I had passed through, by a great deal, nor 
did I in any of the times that I had been a wife give my 
husbands the least imeasmess on account of my be- 
haviour 

But all this was nothing , I found no encouraging pros- 
pect I waited , I hved regularly, and with as much 
frugality as became my circumstances, but nothing offered, 
nothing presented, and the mam stock wasted apace. 
What to do I knew not , the terror of approaching poverty 
lay hard upon my spirits. I had some money, but where to 
place it I knew not, nor would the interest of it maintain 
me, at least not m London 

At length a new scene opened. There was m the 
house where I lodged a north-country woman that went 
for a gentlewoman, and nothing was more frequent in 
her discourse than her account of the cheapness of pro- 
visions, and the easy way of hving in her country; how 
plentiful and how cheap everything was, what good com- 
pany they kept, and the hke, till at last I told her she 
almost tempted me to go and live m her country, for 
I that was a widow, though I had sufficient to hve on, 
yet had no way of increasing it , and that I found I could 
not live here imder £ioo a year, unless I kept no company, 
no servant, made no appearance, and buried myself m 
privac)^ as if I ^vas obliged to it by necessity. 

I should have observed, that she was al\vays made 
to believe, as everybody else was, that I was a great 
fortune, or at least that I had three or four thousand 
pounds, if not more, and all in my own hands , and she 
was mighty sweet upon me when she thought me m- 
clmed m the least to go into her country She said she 
had a sister lived near Liverpool, that her brother was 
a considerable gentleman there, and had a great estate 
also m Ireland , that she would go down there in about 
two months, and if I would give her my company thither, 
I should be as welcome as herself for a month or more 
-IS I pleased, till I should see how I liked the country; 
and if I thought fit to live there, she would undertake 
they would take care, though they did not entertain 
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lodgers themselves, they would recommend me to some 
agreeable family, where I should be placed to my con- 
tent 

If this woman had known my real arcumstances, she 
would never have laid so many snares, and taken so 
many weary steps to catch a poor desolate creature that 
nas good for little when it was caught, and indeed I, 
whose case was almost desperate, and thought I could 
not be much worse, was not very anxious about what might 
befall me, provided they did me no personal injury, so 
I suffered myself, though not without a great deal of 
invitation and great professions of sincere fnendship and 
real kindness — i say, I suffered myself to be prevailed 
upon to go with her, and accordmgly I packed up my 
and put myself in a posture for a journey, though 
I did not absolutely know whither I was to go 
And now I found myself in great distress; what httle 
I had in the world was all in money, except as before, 
a httle plate, some linen, and my clothes, as for my 
household stuff, I had little or none, for I had hved 
always in lodgings , but I had not one friend m the 
world with whom to trust that httle I had, or to direct 
me how to dispose of it, and this perplexed me night and 
day I thought of the bank, and of the other com- 
panies m London, but I had no fnend to commit the 
management of it to, and keep and carry about with 
me bank bills, talhes, orders, and such things, I looked 
upon it as unsafe, that if they were lost, my money 
was lost, and then I was undone, and, on the other hand, 
I might be robbed and perhaps murdered m a strange 
place for them This perplexed me strangely, and what 
to do I knew not 

It came in my thoughts one mornmg that I would go 
to the bank myself, where I had often been to receive 
the interest of some biUs I had, which had interest pay- 
able on them, and where I had found a clerk, to whom 
I applied myself, very honest and just to me, and par- 
ticularly so fair one time, that when I had rmstold my 
money, and taken less than my due, and was coming 
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or twice he was m earnest, but to my real afihction, I 
tound at last he had a wife; but when he owned he had 
^ wife he shook his head, and said with some concern, 
lhat indeed he had a wife, and no wife I began to 
think he had been in the condition of my late lover, 
and that his wife had been distempered or lunatic, or 
some such thing However, we had not much more dis- 
course at that time, but he told me he was in too much 
hurry of business then, but that if I would come home 
to his house after their business was over, he would by 
that time consider what might be done for me, to put 
my affairs in a posture of security I told him I would 
come, and desired to know where he lived. He gave 
me a direction in wntmg, and when he gave it me he 
read it to me, and said, ‘There 'tis, madam, if you dare 
trust yourself with me ^ ‘Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘I beheve I 
may venture to trust you with myself, for you have a 
wife, you say, and I don’t want a husband, besides, 
I dare trust you with my money, which is all I have m 
the world, and if that were gone, I may trust myself 
anywhere.’ 

He said some things in jest that were very handsome 
and mannerly, and would have pleased me very well 
if they had been in earnest ; but that passed over, I took 
the directions, and appointed to attend him at his house 
at seven o’clock the same evemng. 

When I came he made several proposals for my placing 
my money in the bank, in order to my having interest 
for it; but stdl some difficulty or other came m the way, 
which he objected as not safe, and I found such a sincere 
disinterested honesty m him, that I began to muse with 
myself, that I had certainly found the honest man I 
wanted, and that I could never put myself into better 
hands, so I told him with a great deal of frankness that 
I had never met with man or woman yet that I could 
trust, or in whom I could think myself safe, but that I saw 
he was so disinterestedly concerned for my safety, that 
I said I would freely trust him with the management of 
-that little I had, if he would accept to be steward for 
B poor widow that could give him no salary 
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He smiled and, standing up, with great respect saluted 
me He told me he could not but take it very kindly 
that I had so good an opimon of him, that he would 
not deceive me, that he would do anything in his power to 
serve me, and expect no salary; but that he could not 
by any means accept of a trust, that it might bring him 
to be suspected of self-interest, and that if I should die 
he might have disputes with my executors, which he 
should be very loth to encumber himself with, 

I told him if those were all his objections I would 
soon remove them, and convince him that there was 
not the least room for any difficulty, for that, first, 
as for suspecting him, if ever I should do it, now is the 
time to suspect him, and not put the trust into his hands, 
^d whenever I did suspect him, he could but throw 
It up then and refuse to go any further Then, as tc 
ci^cutors, I assured him I had no heirs, nor any re- 
s ons in England, and I would have neither heirs nor 
^ecirtors but himself, unless I should alter my condi- 
on before I died, and then his trust and trouble should 
^ ^°S^her, which, however, I had no prospect of 
yet; but I told him if I died as I ivas, it should be all 
^ own, and he would deserve it by being so faithful to 
ffle M I was satisfied he would be 

ncir a ^^^^Sed his countenance at this discourse, and 
A , ^ came to have so much good-will for him , 

fi n’ very much pleased, said he might very law- 

^ single man for my sake I smiled, 
told him as he was not, my offer could have no 
upon him m it, and to wish, as he did, was not 
e allowed, twas criminal to his wife 

T ^ wrong ‘For,’ says he, ‘madam, as 

1 before, I have a wife and no wife, and ’twould 
no sm to me to wish her hanged, if that were all ’ ‘I 
I ^°thing of your circumstances that way, sir,’ said 
<t’ , ^ ^nnot be innocent to wish your wife dead ’ 

again, ‘she is a wife and no wife: 
^ ^ know what I am, or what she is ’ 

s true, said I, ‘sir, I do not know what you 
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and TskedTf hTwl^d7wuMeh^ ^rf 

who was a nnnr -f himself to be my advisee 

to do. He tolfl widow, and knew not wha 

within the reach of ^h ^ desired his opinion of anythiDj 

(Swour thi f .f n" '™“ld do his en 

woUd also help ™e f a”°‘ 

grave man of hr; „ ^ good sober person who was < 

businesT?or "''’o was a clerk in sud 

ment wL tid aTwhot h" whose judg- 

Tor,’ added he, ‘I wiH ar,= °”“7 ^ “P“°’ 

Step he takes if lif* 3.nswer for him, and for every 

It shall he at’my door°I®^ n°“’ °f one farthing, 

lights to assis“ people ,o “ good, and he de- 

some pause ?toI(?\nm^?v.^ discourse, but after 
bim, because I had f rather have depended upon 

not'be,Two Jlake 

any one’s else ‘T dot- recommendation sooner than 
be as well satisfied if rnadam,’ says he, 'that you will 
IS thoroShr able ,r ^ ^ he 

seems he had his hn °d ^ It 

and had engaged to me business of the bank, 

that of his flee, IvhTch fl ^ 

understand then ^ i , afterwards, but did not 

nothing of me for hi-? that bus friend should take 

encouraged me very muc^ °'^ assistance, and this mdeed 

shut and'’ bu?nes? oveT’Vr'" ml”®t’ ‘n® '’“a T' 
friend And indeed oo ’ to meet him and his 

^an but to talk of the^fffa ^ friend, and he 

I had a very honeqf- m I was fully satisfied that 

spoke It, and his characSf with, his countenance 
every^vhere so good that f f f afterwards, was 

^ had said before, If ted ^ ''^hat 

' parted, and he appointed me ta 
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telling me I might m the 

satisfy myself of him by inquiry, which, how- 

mysdf having no acquaintance 

when I entered 

arciimct^^ \ ”^y ^ ™y 

T W perfectly desolate and friendless , that 

distartti f ^ money and but a little, and was almost 
world tn f J°sing It, having no friend in the 

goinp- management of it , that I was 

mv Inr^ tri^^if^. England to live cheap, that 

mv mn ^'Sht not waste, that I would willingly lodge 
bilk bank, but that I durst not carry the 

corresnfwl as above, and how to 

tt ^ , , about it, or with whom, I knew not 

an accnnl”"^ I ^he bank as 

entitle entered in the books would 

' the nnrS T ° I 'vas in 

when T might draw bills on the cashier and receive it 

runmncr but that then it would be esteemed as 

It tka? t bank would g^ve no interest for 

in stnrp f ^^g^t buy stock with it, and so it would he 
It T mii 4-°^ then if I wanted to dispose of 

even If ^ town on purpose to transfer it, and 

the with some difficulty I should receive 

or harl "y^^jy dividend, unless I was here in person, 
hi<5 n friend I could trust with having the stock in 

difFi ^1^^ ^^^t would have the same 

imcuity m It as before, and with that he looked hard at 

p-pf smiled a httle At last, says he, ‘Why do you not 
g a head steward, madam, that may take you and your 
fti together mto keeping, and then you would have 
. ^ rouble taken off your hands ‘Ay, sir, and the money 
0, it may be,’ said I, ‘for truly I find the hazard that 
ii ^ much as ’tis t’other way’ , but I remember I said 
cretly to myself, ‘I wish you would ask me the question 
smd ^ consider very seriously on it before I 

He went on a good way with me, and I thought once 
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tom'rat hst"he I,'?, I ‘■‘“"'I'- -iffl'ction. 1 

Nv.fe he ‘ shook head and' 

Hunk he had le “ 'V'"' "" '■■!■<-■ I to 

and tliat his v'irf”i'”i ‘-'ondition ot niy Jatc lover, 

some such thing. However vretiaZ*'’'’?'* "i 

course at thaf 1 had not much more dis- 

hurry of business Ihen biVthat^f l'"’ "''n'" T""*' 

Ehat "me 'consrfer he°wouldTy 

come and desircH i I told him I would 

^e a dTrluon m . “ «■= St"-' 
read it to me and 

trust yourself wnh me’’ sTr’’ '^1^ T’ ■’/ ri“ ‘‘"‘I 

wife, you saf aS iT r* =“ 

I dare trust vou xvn-t. ^ ^ husband ; besides, 

the world and If i-? money, which is all I have in 
anWrere ^ t^»st myself 

and n^nerlv^^an^^^^ were veiy handsome 

the directions and but that passed over, I took 

at seven o’clock thp attend him at his house 

my moLy^the^S^^ proposals for my placing 

for It blit Qtiii cnwe, ^>m order to my having interest 

which’he objected as^ofsa'f F a 

STd mfd iJl r ‘he honest man I 

hands 'so /tMd n ^ P“‘ myself into better 

I tod ’never ml ‘>^al of frankness that 

trust or m whom T ^ woman yet that I could 

to wJs^ I ?“a? ^Ae, but that I saw 

ihy ZiigS'ifol 

a ?orw^d“^reoXt^ 
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He smiled and, standing up, with great respect saluted 

S!f T u ? ^ take It very kindly 

^ opimon of hun, that he would 
not deceive me, that he would do anythmg in his power to 

salary; but that he could not 
tn bp ^ ^^^os acc^t of a trust, that it might brmg hun 
he self-interest, and that if I should die 

shoi^ t my executors, which he 

Should be very loth to encumber himself with 

™ objections I would 

not convince him that there was 

difficulty, for that, first, 
time to ^ should do it, now is the 

rtL thpn but throW 

4e(£torf refuse to go any further Then, as tc 
StiSJf 1 ’ i him I had no heirs, nor any re- 

ieSLr? I ^ovdd have neither heir^ nor 

I should alter my condi- 

cease toXt J ^°d trouble should 

y?- bnt T I had no prospect of 

h2 ow^^ L^ b ^ I died as I was, it should be all 

me aTl’wnf by bemg so faithful to 

H satisfied he would be 

asked mpT^^^T countenance at this discourse, and 

Sid ^ good-will for him, 

^d, loolang very much pleased, said he might very law- 

^ single man for my sake I smiled, 
old him as he was not, my offer could have no 

+r> him in It, and to wish, as he did, was not 

ro be aUowed, ’tivas cnmmal to his wife 

T \ wrong ‘For,’ says he, ‘madam, as 

Cl before, I have a wife and no wife, and ’tvvould 
no sin to me to wish her hanged, if that were all ' ‘I 
ow nothing of your circumstances that way, sir,’ said 
‘T 1 ^ ^nnot be innocent to wish your wife dead ’ 
teU you,’ says he again, ‘she is a wife and no wife 
t know what I am, or what she is ’ ^ 

That s true,’ said I , ‘sir, I do not know what you 
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are, but I believe you to be an honest man, and that’s 
the cause of all my confidence in you/ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘and so I am, I hope, too. But 
I am something else too, madam; for/ says he, ‘to be 
plain with you, I am a cuckold, and she is a whore ’ He 
spoke It in a kind of jest, but it was with such an 
awkward smile, that I perceived it was what struck very 
close to him, and he looked dismally when he said it 
‘That alters the case indeed, sir,’ said I, ‘as to that 
part 'you were speaking of , but a cuckold, you know, 
may be an honest man , it does not alter that case at all 
Besides, I think,’ said I, ‘since your wife is so dishonest 
to you, you are too honest to her to o^vn her for your 
wife , but that, said I, ‘is what I have nothing to do with ’ 
Nay, says he, ‘I do not think to clear my hands of her; 
for, to be plain with you, madam,’ added he, ‘I am no 
contented cuckold neither : on the other hand, I assure 
you it provokes me to the highest degree, but I can’t 
he^ myself , she that will be a whore, will be a whore ’ 

I waived the discourse and began to talk of my busi- 
nesS’ but I found he could not have done with it, so 
1 let him alone, and he went on to tell me all the circuni- 
stanc^ of his case, too long to relate here, particularly, 
t at having been out of England some time before he 
came to the post he was in, she had had two children in 
the meantime by an officer of the army , and that when 
e came to England and, upon her submission, took her 
agaiH’ and maintained her very well, yet she ran away 
rom him with a linen-draper’s apprentice, robbed him 
o what she could come at, and continued to live from 
still So that, madam,’ says he, ‘she is a whore not 
by necessity, which is the common bait of your sex, but 
by inclination, and for the sake of the vice ’ 

^ pitied him, and wished him well rid of her, 
and still would have talked of my busmess, but it would 
not do ^ At last he looks steadily at me ‘Look you, 
madam, says he, you came to ask advice of me, and 
will serve you as faithfully as if you were my own 
sister, but I must turn the tables, since you oblige me 
to do It, and are so friendly to me, and I think I must 
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ask advice of you Tell me, what must a poor abused 
fellow do wth a whore ^ What can I do to do myself 
justice upon her^’ 

‘Alas • sir,’ says I, ‘ ’tis a case too nice for me to advise 
m, but it seems she has run away from you, so you are 
nd of her fairly, what can you desire more^ ‘Ay, she 
is gone indeed,’ said he, ‘but I am not clear of her for 
all that’ 

‘That’s true,’ says I , ‘she may indeed run you into 
debt, but the law has furnished you with methods to pre- 
vent that also, you may cry her down, as they call it’ 
‘No, no,’ says he, ‘that is not the case neither, I have 
taken care of all that, ’tis not that part that I speak 
of, but I would be nd of her so that I might marry 
again ’ 

Well, sir,’ says I, ‘then you must divorce her If you 
can prove what you say, you may certainly get that 
done, and then, I suppose, you are free ’ 

‘That’s very tedious and expensive,’ says he 
Why,’ says I, ‘if you can get any woman you like to 
take your word, I suppose your wife would not dispute 
the liberty with you that she takes herself ’ 

‘Ay,’ says he, ‘but ’twould be hard to bring an honest 
woman to do that, and for the other sort,’ says he, 
‘I have had enough of her to meddle with any more 
whores ’ 

It occurred to me presently, ‘I would have taken 
your word ivith aU my heart, if you had but asked me 
the question’ , but that was to myself To him I rephed, 
“Why, you shut the door against any honest woman ac- 
cepting you, for you condemn all that should venture 
upon you at once, and conclude, that really a woman 
that takes you now can t be honest ’ 

Why,’ says he, ‘I wish you would satisfy me that 
an honest woman would take me , I’d venture it’ , and then 
turns short upon me, ‘Will you take me, madam ^ 

‘That’s not a fair question,’ says I, ‘after what you 
have said, however, lest you should think I wait only 
for a recantation of it, I shall answer you plainly. No, 
not I, my busmess is of another kind with you, and I 
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did not expect you would have turned my serious appli- 
cation to you, m my own distracted case, into a comedy/ 
^Why, madam,’ says he, ‘my case is as distracted as 
yours can be, and I stand m as much need of advice as you 
do, for I think if I have not relief somewhere, I shall be 
mad myself, and I know not what course to take, I pro- 
test to you ’ 

‘Why, sir,’ says I, ‘ ’tis easy to give advice m your case, 
much easier than it is in mine ’ ‘Speak then,’ says he, 
‘I beg of you, for now you encourage me ’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘if your case is so plain as you say it 
IS, you may be legally divorced, and then you may find 
honest women enough to ask the question of fairly, the 
sex is not so scarce tlmt you can want a wife ’ 

‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘I am in earnest, I’ll take your 
advice, but shall I ask you one question seriously be- 
forehand 

‘Any question,’ said I, ‘but that you did before.’ 

‘No, that answer will not do,’ said he, ‘for, in short, 
that is the question I shall ask ’ 

‘You may ask what questions you please, but you have 
my answer to that already,’ said I ‘Besides, sir,’ said I, 
‘can you think so ill of me as that I would give any 
answer to such a question beforehand ^ Can any woman 
alive believe you m earnest, or think you design any- 
thing but to banter her?’ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘I do not banter you, I am m 
earnest, consider of it’ 

‘But, sir,’ says I, a little gravely, ‘I came to you about 
my own business; I beg of you to let me know, what 
you will advise me to do?’ 

‘I will be prepai ed,’ says he, ‘against you come again ’ 
‘Nay,’ says I, ‘you have forbid my coming any more/ 
‘Why so?’ said he, and looked a little surprised 
‘Because,’ said I, ‘you can’t expect I should visit you 
on the account you talk of ’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘you shall promise me to come again, 
however, and I will not say any more of it till I have 
gotten the divorce, but I desire you will prepare to be 
better conditioned when that’s done, for you shall be 
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the woman, or I will not he divorced at all , why, I owe 
It to your unlooked-for kindness, if it were to nothing 
else, but I have other reasons too ’ 

He could not have said anything in the world that 
pleased me better; however, I knew that the way to 
secure him v/as to stand off while the thing was so re- 
mote, as It appeared to be, and that it was time enough 
to accept of it when he was able to perform it , so I said 
very respectfully to hun, it was time enough to consider 
of these things when he was in a condition to talk of 
them, in the meantime, I told him, I was going a great 
way from him, and he would find objects enough to please 
him better We broke off here for the present, and he 
made me promise him to come again the next day, for 
his resolutions upon my own business, which after some 
pressing I did, though had he seen farther into me, I 
ivauted no pressmg on that account 

I came the next evemng, accordingly, and brought my 
maid with me, to let him see that I kept a maid, but I sent 
her away as soon as I was gone in. He would have 
had me let the maid have stayed, but I would not, but 
ordered her aloud to come for me again about mne 
o’clock But he forbade that, and told me he would see 
me safe home, which, by the way, I was not very well 
pleased with, supposmg he might do that to know where 
I lived and inquire into my character and arcumstances. 
However, I ventured that, for all that the people there or 
thereabout knew of me, was to my advantage; and all 
the character he had of me, after he had inquired, was 
that I was a woman of fortune, and that I was a very 
modest, sober body, which, whether true or not m the 
mam, yet you may see how necessary it is for all women 
who expect anything m the world, to preseiwe the char- 
acter of their virtue, even when perhaps they may have 
sacrificed the thing itself 

I found, and was not a httle pleased with it, that he 
had provided a supper for me I found also he lived 
very handsomely, and had a house very handsomely 
furnished, all of which I was rejoiced at indeed, for I 
looked upon it as all my own 
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home indeed , he protested h,« business very 

deed T had nrv .-rv ^ ^ ^stecl his affection to mt, and in- 

LtterThen ^t hi '"“h him. "Tis no 

'twiU be well enoufh”’ Helen told ^ “ h‘“ w?’ 

52:mg ttlrL”' Td^hnfCtrniylCf 

single man too^’ After^ ^ ? I thought you had been a 

preied me very htd ^ 

wine, which, however I de^!°^d^° 

two He then fniri rJ i, but drank one glass or 

which I should prom^e him^*^ ^ proposal to make to me, 
not grant it T t nl^ f ill if I should 

honomable proposaU^^^ hoped he would make no dis- 
that if It w£ such T d«-c^’ especially m his own house, and 
I might not be obh^ld to nff propose it, that 

did not become thf resoe^f ^rf ” f resentoent to him that 
trust I had placed m ? ^ professed for him, and the 

begged of him he wnnld”^ coming to his house; and 
accordingly b^an leave to go away, and 

gone, thought the s^e Sn?T ^ prepare to be 

he intended to let me ^ intended it than 

sured rne he^ad^cT to going, he as- 

about me, and was ve^TaTTro^ thoughts 

me that was dishonouraWe and^ff "t an^hing to 

choose to say no more of ’i^^ ^ ^ thought so, he would 

ready to^ hear anvthi°^ ^ I’®!*! 1^™ ^ 

that he would sav^notofn^^^ depending 

for me to hear ^Tnri ^fi? ^^^orthy of himself, or unfit 
this tha? I^JouiYT hi^ P^oUsal was 

obtained the divorce fr^ l^ad not yet 

satisfy me that he meant whore his wife, and to 

not to desire mp tn itonourably, he would promise 

till the d ivL^e li go to bed with him 

vorce was obtamed. My heart said yes to 
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offer at first word, but it was necessary to play the 
^ocrite a httle more with him, so I seemed to decline 
me mobon widi some warmth, and besides a httle con- 
aemmng the thing as unfair, told hun that such a proposal 

arS? sigmficabon, but to entangle us both in 

g eat mfficulbes , for if he should not at last obtain the 
could not dissolve the marriage, neither 
j It , so that if he was disappointed m the 

both^be in consider what a condibon we should 

^ argument against this so far, 

seSe 11^ ^ proposal that had any 

that W3C 1-u went from it to another, and 

coriflitin ’ ^ would sign and seal a contract with him, 

obtpinpri^^^^^° marry him as soon as the divorce was 
Obtained, and to be void if he could not obtain it 

other ° ^ thing was more rabonal than the 

imacri^i.^ In bme that ever I could 

I enough to be m earnest in this affair, 

sider of°it^^^ asking, I would con- 

I Lu^nH lover as an angler does with a trout 

his new ^ jested with 

little nf m ^ he knew 

also P-n inquire about me, I let him 

not afk h.rf though I would 

Tn u ^ told him it was not decent 

ripo-« '^^^tured to avoid signing a contract of mar- 

c^e, and the reason why I did it was because the lady that 
earnestly to go with her into Lancashire 
positively upon it, and promised me such great 
p-n 3TnrW things there, that I was tempted to 

mnrV.’ ,^^^haps,’ said I, ‘I may mend myself very 

nn,+(-, ’ 1 ^n I made no scruple m my thoughts of 

q ng my honest cihzen, whom I was not so much 
ove With as not to leave him for a richer 
in a word, I avoided a contract, but told him I would 
g into the north, that he should know where to write 
Tl ^°Psequence of the business I had entrusted 
1 1 nim , that I would give him a suffiaent pledge of my 
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o Id m ^S hands ; and I would thus far give him mv 

firTt ^ divorce from his 

OD^^D to T of It, I would 

of the matter would talk seriously 

thought wa^?n*^T^f”i.u with, that I must confess, 

thSJmme w?s 7 ^ worse 

with mv f ripnrl ^ discovcr Well, I went 

tTe wS^we ^ Lancashire All 

ance of a smrprf- ^ ^^ssed me with the utmost appear- 
oxceptmv coarh 7 affection, treated me, 

a gentlerLn’s coaS^o WarniSt^rto’'" ’’‘'7®'“ 

merchant’s hont;p ^7* were also entertamed at a 

handsomely* I forbLr 7^?n°ta 
followed. Then shf told mP 

tamed She d^d should be 7obly enter- 

a cofch a^d^ot hX/Lrut’a^ 
fo^ miles I know not wShS 

nuniero'S"famX^Tlar£re saat, where was a 

indeed and win7 u P^-^k, extraordinary company 
Sd rel^p?? I told her if 

she should havp 1 ^ company as this, 

furnS rnvJpK myself, knd have 

S of thJr i The ladies took 

’^ue peoole in^fh ^ genteelly they did not 

as thev dfd m country so much by their clothes 

formelth^S London, that their cousin had fully in- 
to set me off ’ and that I did not want clothes 

I vS but Lf “a. not like what 

wS .^dV';ta™i?L‘^7rtSi°e“®''' ^ ^ 

were ^all ^:Rnm7° ^ made here was, that the family 
called mv fripn7^^°^^’ ^hc cousin too, whom I 
world could bph ’ however, I must say that nobody m the 
orw could behave better to me, and I had all the civilit/ 
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shown me that I could have had if I had been of their 
opinion The truth is, I had not so much principle of 
any kind as to be mce in point of rehgion, and I presently 
learned to speak favourably of the Romish Church, par- 
ticularly, I told them I saw httle but the prejudice of 
education in all the differences that were among Christians 
about religion, and if it had so happened that my father 
had been a Roman Cathohc, I doubted not but I should 
have been as well pleased with their rehgpon as my own 
This obhged them in the highest degree, and as I was 
besieged day and mght with good company and pleasant 
discourse, so I had two or three old ladies that lay at 
me upon the subject* of rehgion too I was so complaisant, 
that though I would not completely engage, yet I made no 
scruple to be present at their mass, and to conform to 
all their gestures as they showed me the pattern, but I 
would not come too cheap; so that I only m the main 
encouraged them to expect that I would turn Roman 
Cathohc, if I was instructed in the Catholic doctrine as 
they called it, and so the matter rested 

I stayed here about six weeks , and then my conductor 
led me back to a country village, about six miles from 
Liverpool, where her brother (as she called him) came to 
visit me in his own chariot, and in a very good figure, 
with two footmen in a good hvery, and the next thing 
was to make love to me As it had happened to me, one 
v/ould think I could not have been cheated, and indeed I 
thought so myself, having a safe card at home, which I 
resolved not to quit unless I could mend myself very 
much However, m all appearance this brother was a 
match worth my listening to, and the least his estate was 
valued at was £1000 a year, but the sister said it was 
worth £1500 a year, and lay most of it in Ireland 

I that ^vas a great fortune, and passed for such, was 
above being asked how much my estate was, and my 
false friend, taking it upon a foolish hearsay, had raised 
it from £500 to £5000, and by the time she came into 
the country she c^led it £15,000 The Irishman, for 
such I understood him to be, was stark mad at this bait, 
m short, he courted me, made me presents, and ran in 
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of^Ls^courShnT^^H^^V.^^!^ expenses of his equipage and 
oearance of ^ to give him his due, the ap- 

wdl shaoed nnd gentleman ; he was taJl, 

as natuSllv nri?i extraordinary address, talked 

eamekeeoers hi^ ^ stables, of his horses, his 

ff we harbe^n n 7hl°^’ servants, as 

all aLut mf mansion-house, and I had seen them 

estate but^ assurTrl^^^ about my fortune or 

wSld%oiL?re ^^me to Dublin he 

could enter into a dLrl ^ 

’Ae per?J?Lance of 1 ^^^ 

to, and I was^here^h^f^^ indeed as J had not been used 

a shfdevrm ^y bo ^m^'f ^ 

great her brother lived One'^time^^r 

my orders how T -wrr.,,!^ u ^ ^ would come for 

how lined ’and another f coaches painted, and 

wear m shoif, 2 ^^?^hes my W should 

my power of savino- Mo <^azzled I had now lost 

consented to be mam’S ’bmVbe''S ^ 

were carried farther infA fhl ^ ^ private, we 

Romish clergyman who country, and married by a 
as effectualljf^s a 'church o7 F assured would marry us 
I cannot sav hnt T J i * England parson 
upon the dishomurable^ol-,^,?”^ reflections in this affair 

himself of TsSn^i™ endeavouring to quit 

indeed barbarously usrf 

happiness in his new chote whiA°rf,'^^‘^ 

as%ttoUd° rnfS 

thmgl *wh?h“thL”^de«°7ed° cr'ktaS* tif'f 
of anything'there, much Tes?oJ”tu S'"*' “ 

person of infimtelv mo obligation I had to a 

before me ^ what was now 
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But the thing’ was done, I was now m the arms of 
my new spouse, who appeared sbll the same as before; 
great even to magmficence, and nothmg less than a thou- 
sand pounds a jear could support the ordinary equipage 
he appeared in 

After we had been married about a month, he began 
to talk of my going to West Chester m order to embark 
for Ireland However, he did not hurry me, for we 
stayed near three weeks longer, and then he sent to Chester 
for a coach to meet us at the Black Rock, as they call it, 
over against Liverpool Thither we went m a fine boat 
they csdl a pinnace, with six oars , his servants, and horses, 
and baggage going m the ferry-boat. He made his excuse 
to me that he had no acquaintance at Chester, but he 
would go before and get some handsome apartment for 
me at a private house I asked him how long we should 
stay at Chester. He said, not at all, any longer than one 
mght or two, but he would immediately hire a coach to 
go to Holyhead Then I told him he should by no means 
give himself the trouble to get private lodgings for one 
mght or two, for that Chester being a great place, I made 
no doubt but there would be very good inns and accommo- 
dation enough , so we lodged at an mn m the West Street, 
not far from the Cathedral, I forget what sign it was 
at. 

Here my spouse, talking of my going to Ireland, asked 
me if I had no affairs to settle at London before we went 
off. I told him No, not of any great consequence, but 
what might be done as well by letter from Dublin 
*Madam,’ says he, very respectfully, ‘I suppose the greatest 
part of your estate, which my sister tells me is most of 
Jt in money in the Bank of England, lies secure enough, 
but in case it required transferring, or any way altering 
Its property, it might be necessary to go up to London 
and settle those things before we went over ’ 

I seemed to look strange at it, and told him I knev/ 
not what he meant, that I had no effects in the Bank 
of England that I Icnew of, and I hoped he could not 
say that I had ever told him I had No, he said, I had 
not told hun so, but his sister had said the greatest part 
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^ mentioned it, my 

orrlpr ’ there was any occasion to settle 

‘ not be obliged 

le addpri ?ti f j another voyage back agam’; 

iinotf to venture me too 

Upon the sea 

serioii^1v^!^^'^f^+t,^^^^ began to consider 

itlv nn ^ meaning of it must be; and it 

'r V.d who called lum 

le ♦ and T colours which were not 

would ""onie to that pitch, 

nd and Ivif^ T u before I went out of 

^ P'^t myself into I knew not 

+v,° I ^ strange country 

nff and Sister into my chamber the next 

harl know the discourse her brother 

me wS? ovemng before, I conjured her 

Sat cife to him, and upon what foot 

lew^to^rJ ?T^ ^ ^"^t fortune, and said 

ever tell vnri ‘Told so says I warmly; 

;11 her In n° 4 - ^t was true I did 

had wpQ in ^ several times that 

■ QUicklv andS^ disposal ‘I did so/ returned 
tiff called a f t)ut I never told you I had 

lueSf for^e; no, not that I had iioo, or 

iv beino- a f ''^orld And how did it consist 

e nortli^nf "^^^t I should come here 

tiff cheao ^P°*^ the account 

crti m u t^^^® words, which I spoke warm 

^'■°ther (as she called 
im fr. T I, ^ room, and I desired him to come and 
infVi tl something of moment to say before 
> w 1 C it was absolutely necessary he should 

ooked a little disturbed at the assurance with which 
fircf came and sat down by me, 

I began, for I 
provoked, and turning myself to him, 
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■’ 'S H ^ "'“h 

you and an ^ abuse put upon 

mamunp- mf> never to be repaired in your 

It Tdesfr^l' m ^ I liave had no hand in 
blame mav L I acquitted of it, and that the 

for I wash mv ought to he, and nowhere else, 

avi, f ^ ^ part of It ’ 

every wav^’ ‘T ^ ii°^^ honour and advantage 

I fSr vi iiT” to y°u/ savs I. W 

used but I Tv 1 to think yourself well 

‘thTt’l W had you, ^ my dear,’ says I again, 

while toere I stopped a 

to?usSww"'f “'I I b^’Kved, 

and sa™Uriv h^^ever, looking towards me, 

I had Sore tn ?’ to hear what 

said I sneakino- +' if ^ ^ asked you last night,’ 

of my eS nr ; 1 ^ I boast to you 

BaiS of PnS ^ bad any estate in the 

uot, as IS anywhere else, and you owned I had 

before vnnr f ^ desire you will tell me here, 

to think so nTfh ^ ^^y ^oason from me 

and he own^d bad any discourse about it’ , 

always S b«t said I had appeared 

that tTv? fortune, and he depended on it 

irSmrT ^ hoped he was not deceived ‘I am not 

safd T whether you have been deceived or not,' 

mvself’frr. have, and I too, but I am clearing 

cerving yo^ unjust charge of being concerned in de- 

nf boon now asking your sister if ever I told her 

of if-^ foi;^e or estate I had, or gave her any particulars 
said^f owns I never did And pray, madam,’ 

vnnt- V. tormng myself to her, ‘be so just to me, before 
L T brother, to charge me, if you can, if ever I pre- 

sS^m 1° ^ bad an estate, and why, if I had, 

bnouid i come down into this country with you on pur- 

f f y ^bat httle I had, and live cheap She could 

not deny one word, but said she had been told in London 
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do anything that became me on my part, and that I would 
hve as close and as narrow as he could desire 

He begged of me to talk no more at that rate, for it 
would make him distracted , he said he was bred a gentle- 
man, though he was reduced to a low fortune, and that 
there was but one way left which he could think of, and 
that would not do, unless I could answer him one question, 
which, however, he said he would not press me to I told 
him I would answer it honestly , whether it would be to his 
satisfaction or no, that I could not tell 

‘Why, then, my dear, tell me plainly,’ says he, ‘will the 
little you have keep us together in any figure, or in any 
station or place, or will it not^’ 

It was my happiness hitherto that I had not discovered 
myself or my circumstances at all — no, not so much as 
my name, and seeing there was nothing to be expected 
from him, however good-humoured and however honest 
he seemed to be, but to live on what I knew would soon 
be wasted, I resolved to conceal everything but the bank 
bill and the eleven guineas which I had owned, and I 
would have been very glad to have lost that and have been 
set down where he took me up I had indeed another bank 
bill about me of thirty pounds, which was the whole of 
what I brought with me, as well to subsist on m the 
country, as not knowing what might offer, because this 
creature, the go-between that had thus betrayed us both, 
had made me believe strange things of my marrying to 
my advantage in the country, and I was not willing to be 
without money, whatever might happen. This bill I con- 
cealed, and that made me the freer of the rest, in con- 
sideration of his circumstances, for I really pitied him 
heartily 

But to return to his question, I told him I never will- 
ingly deceived him, and I never would I was very sorry 
to tell him that the little I had would not subsist us, that 
It was not sufficient to subsist me alone in the south 
country, and that this was the reason that made me put 
myself into the hands of that woman who called him 
brother, she having assured me that I might board very 
handsomely at a town called Manchester, where I had 
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not yet been, for about six pounds a year , and my whole ■ 
income not bemg above fifteen pounds a year, I thought 
I might hve easy upon it, and wait for better thmgs 
He shook his head and remained silent, and a very 
melancholy evening we had , however, we supped together, 
and lay together that mght, and when we had almost 
supped he looked a little better and more cheerful, and 
called for a bottle of wine ‘Come, my dear,’ says he, 
‘though the case is bad, it is to no purpose to be dejected. 
Come, be as easy as you can , I wiU endeavour to find out 
some way or other to live, if you can but subsist yourself, 
that is better than nothing I must try the world again; 
a man ought to think Idee a man , to be discouraged is to 
yield to the misfortune ’ With this he filled a glass and 
drank to me, holding my hand and pressing it hard in 
his hand all the whde the wine went down, and protesting 
afterward his main concern was for me 

It was really a true, gallant spirit he was of, and it 
was the more grievous to me ’Tis something of rehef 
even to be undone by a man of honour, rather than by 
a scoundrel , but here the greatest disappointment was on 
hs side, for he had really spent a great deal of money, 
deluded by this madam the procuress, and it was very 
remarkable on what poor terms he proceeded First 
the baseness of the creature herself is to be observed 
who, for the getting one hundred pounds herself, could 
be content to let him spend three or four more, though 
perhaps it was all he had in the world, and more than aS*, 
when she had not the least ground, more than a httle 
tea-table chat, to say that I had any estate, or was a for- 
tune, or the like It is true the design of deluding a 
woman of fortune, if I had been so, was base enough; 
the putting the face of great things upon poor circum- 
stances was a fraud, and bad enough, but the case a 
httle differed too, and that in his favour, for he was not 
a rake that made a trade to delude women, and, as some 
have done, get six or seven fortunes after one another, 
and then rifle and run away from them , but he was really 
a gentleman, unfortunate and low, but had lived well 
though, if X had had a fortune, I should have been 
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Bank of ^England" fortune, and that it lay in the 

spouse again/‘bT niyself to my new 

abused both you and me ^r, 

I was a forLne ancrnrn Relieve 

marnage?’ He ’could nf?f 

to her f and, after sole -n 

furious passion that ever T out in the most 

her, and^callmg her 111 fhe^V 

could think of^ and fhJ\ whores and hard names he 

that she had told him I had fiftll h^^ declaring 

that she was to have fi-< jh“^on thousand pounds, and 

procuring this match for him”"^? tl °/ 
his speech to me that added, directing 

had been his whoVe fnr t ^one of his sister, but 

had one hundred vounrU before, that she had 

and that h^was mterliil of this bargain, 

and in his ravm. were as I said, 

out immediately, which fn^hte'^'^? u heart’s blood 

cried, said she^ had been tnn 

lodged But this aperavaterl *h house where I 

she should put so far imn more than before, that 

length upon no other authoritlTha^”^ ^ 

turning to me again said ^ ^^^say, and then, 

we were both undone ‘For afraid 

no estate,’ says he ‘what hn-ilru P <^ear, I have 

me run out in waitinp- nn ^ ^ devil has made 

equipage ’ She took n putting me into this 

m talking with me, and got^n^I!? ^ earnest 

saw her more ^ room, and I never 

what to say °I thoug-ht^ ^”^w not 

of It, but his sayine he ways that I had the worst 

estate neither, put mp inf ^^‘^oue, and that he had no 
says I to him, ‘this has W ^ distraction ‘Why,’ 

married here upon the fnn^ % fiellish juggle, for we are 
undone by the disappointmInt°^it^ iraud, you are 

^ fortune I had been rhSf"^ and if I had had 

nothing.' “ too, for you say you have 
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‘You would indeed have been cheated, my dear,' says 
he, ‘but you would not have been undone, for fifteen 
thousands pounds would have maintained us both very 
handsomely in this country, and I assui^e you,’ added he, 
‘I had resolved to have dedicated every groat of it to 
you, I would not have wronged you of a* shilhng, and 
the rest I would have made up m my affection to you, 
and tenderness of you, as long as I lived ’ 

This was very honest indeed, and I really believe he 
spoke as he intended, and that he was a man that was as 
well qualified to make me happy, as to his temper and 
behaviour, as any man ever was , but his having no estate, 
and being run into debt on this ridiculous account in the 
country, made all the prospect dismal and dreadful, and 
I knew not what to say, or what to think of myself 

I told him it was very unhappy that so much love, and 
so much good nature as I discovered in him, should be 
thus precipitated into misery, that I saw nothing before 
us but rum, for as to me, it wus my unhappiness that 
what little I had was not able to relieve us a week, and 
with that I pulled out a bank bill of twenty pounds and 
eleven guineas, which I told him I had saved out of my 
httle income, and that by the account that creature had 
given me of the way of living m that country, I expected 
it would maintain me three or four years , that if it was 
taken from me, I was left destitute, and he knew what 
the condition of a woman among strangers must be, if she 
had no money in her pocket, however, I told him, if he 
would take it, there it was 

He told me with a great concern, and I thought I saw 
tears stand in his eyes, that he would not touch it, that 
he abhorred the thoughts of stripping me and making me 
miserable, that, on the contrary, he had fifty guineas 
left, which was all he had in the world, and he pulled 
It out and threw it down on the table, bidding me take 
It, though he were to starve for want of it 

I returned, with the same concern for him, that I could 
not bear to hear him talk so , that, on the contrary, if he 
could propose any probable method of hving, I would 
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do anything that became me on my part, and that I -woulfi 
hve as close and as narrow as he could desire 

He begged of me to talk no more at that rate, for it 
would make him distracted , he said he was bred a gentle- 
man, though he was reduced to a lov/ fortune, and that 
there was but one way left which he could think of, 
that would not do, unless I could answer him one question, 
which, however, he said he would not press me to. I told 
him I would answer it honestly , whether it would be to his 
satisfaction or no, that I could not tell ^ 

‘Why, then, my dear, tell me plainly,’ says he, ‘will the 
httle you have keep us together in any figure, or in any 
station or place, or will it not^’ 

It was my happiness hitherto that I had not discovered 
myself or my arcumstances at all — no, not so much as 
my name; and seeing there was nothing to be expected 
from him, however good-humoured and however honest 
he seemed to be, but to live on what I knew would soon 
be wasted, I resolved to conceal everything but the bank 
bill and the eleven guineas which I had owned; and I 
would have been very glad to have lost that and have been 
set down where he took me up. I had indeed another bank 
bill about me of thirty pounds, which was the whole of 
what I brought with me, as well to subsist on in the 
country, as not knowing what might offer, because this 
creature, the go-betsveen that had thus betrayed us both, 
had made me believe strange things of my marrying to 
my advantage in the country, and I was not willing to be 
without money, whatever might happen This bill I con- 
cealed, and that made me the freer of the rest, m con- 
sideration of his circumstances, for I really pitied him 
heartily 

But to return to his question, I told him I never will" 
ingly deceived him, and I never would. I was very sorry 
to tell him that the little I had would not subsist us, that 
it was not sufficient to subsist me alone m the south 
country, and that this was the reason that made me put 
myself into the hands of that woman who called him 
brother, she ha\ing assured me that I might board very 
handsomely at a town called Manchester, where I had 
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not yet been, for about six pounds a > ear , and my whole 
income not being abo\e fifteen pounds a year, I thoughr 
I might five easy upon it, and wait for better things 
He shook his head and remained silent, and a ■verj 
melancholy evemng we had; however, we supped together, 
and lay together that night, and when we had almost 
supped he looked a little better and more cheerful, and 
piled for a bottle of wine. ‘Come, my dear,’ says he, 
‘though the case is bad, it is to no purpose to be dejected 
Come, be as easy as you can , I will endeavour to find out 
some way or other to hve, if you can but subsist yourself, 
that IS better than nothing I must tr)" the world again; 
a man ought to think like a man , to be discouraged is to 
yield to the misfortune’ With this he filled a glass and 
drank to me, holding my hand and pressing it hard in 
his hand all the while the wine went down, and protesting 
afterward his main concern was for me 

It was really a true, gallant spirit he was of, and it 
was the more grievous to me ’Tis something of rehef 
even to be undone by a man of honour, rather than by 
a scoundrel, but here the greatest disappointment was on 
his side, for he had really spent a great deal of money, 
deluded by this madam the procuress , and it was verv 
remarkable on what poor terras he proceeded First 
the baseness of the creature herself is to be observed, 
who, for the getting one hundred pounds herself, could 
be content to let him spend three or four more, though 
perhaps it was aU he had in the world, and more than all; 
when she had not the least ground, more than a httle 
tea-table chat, to say that I had any estate, or was a for- 
tune, or the like It is true the design of deluding a 
woman of fortune, if I had been so, was base enough; 
the puttmg the face of great things upon poor circum- 
stances was a fraud, and bad enough; but the case a 
httle differed too, and that in his favour, for he was not 
a rake that made a trade to delude women, and, as some 
have done, get six or seven fortunes after one another, 
and then nfle and run away from them , but he was really 
a gendeman, unfortunate and low, but had lived well, 
and though, if I had had a fortune, I should have been 
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enraged at the slut for betraying me. yet realiv for the 

rhe^t^°^v:^yters» ^ 

® W T;- Abundance of’ teTmour^”“'P’“’ 

for we neitLf‘i?fufdep/i^uch 

me ve^shlir ofr/ 

and said he wLid ffo^mto Sp 

for more ^ seek the world 

into IreIan?,”^wSf ^ u^md to carry me 

subsisted me there f?nL- could not have 

said he. ‘depend upon It I ne 

at all, much less to designed to go to Ireland 

hither to be out of the nU thither, but came 

heard what I pretended t the people, who had 

ask me for witha,. that 

them ' 7 e I was furnished to supply 

‘Why, my^dea^r,”saS^ he^' T 
to you as I had lairl if t ' ^ confess the whole scheme 

thing about vour estaf, ^ you ^onie- 

as I expected you would h^d^enie ^ 

To yorjVa'itP^Jl'pt"- ^ -ulrhlve‘“aran" 

all the cir'Smstance*^’'^f ‘'o^olved to have confessed 

you knon hfd ‘0 you. and let 

obtain TOur consent artifices to 

to do but ask to vnnr ’’^d now nothing 

danth as I have^n l ^f^^on. and to tell you how abun- 
you forget what \ * obove. I would endeavour to make 
come ’ ‘ P“'' >^y ‘he felicity of the days to 

conquered me*- ^°u would soon have 

in a linlZ' m i “““h™ now. that I am not 

condiuon to let you see how easily I should have 
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been reconciled to you, and have passed by all the tncki 
you had put upon me, m recompense of so much good- 
humour. But, my dear,’ said I, ‘what can we do now? 
We are both undone, and what better are we for our 
being reconciled together, seeing we ha\e nothing to hve 
on^ 

We proposed a great many things, but nothing could 
offer where there was nothing to begin with He begged 
me at last to talk no more of it, for, he said, I wou’u 
break his heart, so we talked of other things a little, till 
at last he took a husband’s leave of me, and so we went 
to sleep 

He rose before me in the morning, and indeed, having 
lam awake almost all night, I was very sleepy, and lay 
till near eleven o’clock In this time he took his horses 
and three servants, and all his linen and baggage, and 
away he went, leaving a short but moving letter for me 
on the table, as follows — 

‘!My Dear — I am a dog , I have abused you , but I have 
been drawn in to do it by a base creature, contrary to my 
principle and the general practice of my life Forgive 
me, my dear' I ask your pardon with the greatest sin- 
cerity , I am the most miserable of men, in having deluded 
you I have been so happy to possess you, and now am 
so wretched as to be forced to fly from you Forgive me, 
my dear ; once more I say, forgive me ' I am not able 
to see you ruined by me, and myself unable to support you 
Our marriage is nothing , I shall never be able to see you 
again, I here discharge you from it, if you can marry to 
your advantage, do not dechne it on my account,.! here 
sv'ear to you on my faith, and on the word of a man of 
honour, I will never disturb your repose if I should know 
of it, which, however, is not likely On the other hand, 
if you should not marry, and if good fortune should befall 
me, It shall be all yours, wherever you are 

‘I have put some of the stock of money I have left 
mto your pocket , take places for yourself and your maid 
in the stage-coach, and go for London, I hope it wdi 
bear your charges thither, without breaking into your 
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a^ofteiffsTsLirever^fh^^ pardon, and will do so 

^ea. for 

my heart^af^tb^fTreuS? ^1 ren”’^ 
times in my thoughts for iJ him a thousand 

gone with him I ^^ould have 

bread I feh m myTock^ / ^ad begged my 

his gold watch and twn i there found ten guineas, 

ring worth only about qi ^ ^ orie a small diamond 

gold ring ^ ^nd the other a plain 

tog^te” “P^ *.ngs hvo hours 

me by telling me mv^dt ^ till my maid interrupted 

and after diSiS 'T ^ hut little, 

now and then calline- him "^^bement fit of crying, every 

‘O Jemmy i’ said I ‘come 1 / 1 ^^ name, which was James 
all I have. I’ll beg I’ll cf^ come back. I’U give you 

raving about the room sev7rtl^timp^°“ ' ri ^ ^ 

between whiles and thpti ii and then sat down 

him to comTScrLd th. "? 

the afternoon Si about and thus I passed 

dusk, in the eSmnfblf r ° f 
able surprise, he comes hick unspeak- 

servant, and comes dirpr^i-i inn, but without a 

I wa^ m the grIatSf J ?P 
he too I could not 

of It, and began to be ;it^r.ri ,^hat should be the occasion 
glad or sorry but my aff. f 'whether to be 
It was impossible to conrpaT^ biassed all the rest, and 
for smiles, for it bLt ^bich was too great 

entered the room but he raw sooner 

arms, holding me fast r t° me in his 

with his kisses, but spoke nnt ^^nost stopping my breath 
My dear,’ said I ‘how m m ^ At length I began 

which he gave no answer for^rt"" 

to speak ’ impossible for him 

When our ecstasies were a Pt+u 
was gone about fifteen rmlpc ho told me he 

uiteen miles, but it was not m his power 
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to go any farther without coming back to see me again, 
and to take his leave of me once more. 

I told him how I had passed my time, and how loud 
I had called him to come back again He told me he 
heard me very plain upon Delaraere Forest, at a place 
about t^velve miles off I smiled ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘do 
not think I am m jest, for if ever I heard your voice in 
my life, I heard you call me aloud, and sometimes I 
thought I saw you runmng after me ’ ‘Why,’ said I, 
‘what did I say^’ — for I had not named the words to 
Inm ‘You called aloud,’ says he, ‘and said, O Jemmy* 
O Jemm)’ * come back, come back ’ 

I laughed at him ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘do not laugh, 
for, depend upon it, I heard your voice as plain as you 
hear mine now , if you please. I’ll go before a magistrate 
and make oath of it ’ I then began to be amazed and 
surprised, and indeed fnghtened, and told him what 1 
had really done, and how I had called after him, as above. 

When ve had amused ourselves a while about this, I 
said to him Well, you shall go away from me no more; 
1 11 go aU over the world with you rather ’ He told me it 
would be a very difficult thing for him to leave me, but 
smce It must be, he hoped I would make it as easy to 
me as I could , but as for him, it would be his destruction, 
that he foresaw 

However, he told me that he considered he had left 
me to travel to London alone, which was too long a jour- 
ney , and that as he might as well go that way as any way 
else, he was resolved to see me safe thither, or near it, 
and if he did go away then without taking his leave, 1 
should not take it ill of him , and this he made me promise 
He told me how he had dismissed his three servants, 
sold their horses, and sent the fellows away to seek their 
fortunes, and all in a little time, at a town on the road, I 
know not where ‘And,’ says he, ‘it cost me some tears 
all alone by myself, to think how much happier they were 
than their master, for they could go to the next gentle-- 
man’s house to see for a service, whereas,’ said he, ‘1 
knew not whither to go, or what to do with myself ’ 

I told him I was so completely miserable m partmg 
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with him, that I could not be worse; and tiiat now he 
was come again, I would not go from him, if he would 
take me with him, let him go wluther he would, or do 
what he would. And m the meantime I agreed that we 
would go together to London ; but I could not be brought 
to consent he should go away at last and not take his 
leave of me, as he proposed to do, but told him, jesting, 
that if he did, I would call him back again as loud as I 
did before Then I pulled out his watch and gave it him 
back, and his two rings, and his ten guineas , but he would 
not take them, which made me very much suspect that 
he resolved to go off upon the road and leave me 

The truth is, the circumstances he was in, the passion- 
ate expressions of his letter, the kind, gentlemanly treat- 
ment 1 had from him m all the affair, with the concern 
he showed for me in it, his manner of parting with that 
large share which he gave me of his little stock left — all 
these had joined to make such impressions on me, that I 
really loved him most tenderly, and could not bear the 
thoughts of parting with him 

Two days after this we quitted Chester, I in the stage- 
coach, and he on horseback I dismissed my maid at 
Chester He v/as very much against my being without a 
maid, but she being a servant hired in the country, and 
I resolving to keep no servant at London, I told him it 
would have been barbarous to have taken the poor wench 
and have turned her away as soon as I came to town; 
and It would also have been a needless charge on the 
road, so I satisfied him, and he was easy enough on the 
score 

He came with me as far as Dunstable, within thirty 
miles of London, and then he told me fate and his own 
misfortunes obliged him to leave me, and that it was not 
convenient for him to go to London, for reasons which 
it was of no value to me to know, and I saw him preparing 
to go The stage-coach we were in did not usually stop 
at Dun^itable, but I desiring it but for a quarter of an 
hour, they were content to stand at an mn-door a while, 
and we went into the house 

Being in the mn, I told him I had but one favour more 
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fartSr he could not go anV 

t^own a week or tvvo m 

somethinjr'IJf^ time think of 

a final ^ prevent such a ruinous thing to us both as 

of “"I ‘hat /had somethmg 

advantage^ practicable to our mutual 

caIled\hn,S, a proposal to be denied, so he 

was taSn H a„d^ ° V’T •'O'' wfo 

any farther n fh^ ' that she could not think of going 
to death tired her almost 

t^^'o?r tCe It ^ tor 

me a hSe ^ ^ “'ght rest 

The landladv a too much for me 

obliging calp woman, well-bred and verj 

two of tW veT ^ she had 

quite out of tViP. ^ rooms in a part of the house 
doubtbutl wntllT them, she did not 

maids that shnlJlH ^ should have one of her 

on me Thtff hut be appointed to wait 

cept of :t f I °°t but ac- 

and liked tem n° ^ *°°h on the rooms 

traordmrnWn they were ex- 

we omd tt t^mshed and very pleasant lodgings, so 

“Ived to stay tS?? wh.r’' 

moneft^^^*^ J hve with him now till all my 

of hf oTvn ^ \V 'f'J him spend a shilling 

I told w! hind squabble about that, but 

rnmi^ ^t was the last time I was like to enjoy his 

pany and I desired he would let me be master in that 

he a VuSoed"'’ 

Here one evenmg talang a walk into the fields, I told 
mm I would now make the proposal to him I had told him 
of, accordingly I related to him how I had lived m Vir 
gima, that I had a mother I behe\ed was alive there still 
though my husband was dead some years I fnlr? I ’ 
that had not my effects miscarried. tS, thL 
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I magnified pretty much, I might have been fortune good 
enough to him to have kept us from being parted in this 
manner. Then I entered into the manner of peoples 
going over to those countries to settle, how they had a 
quantity of land given them by the Constitution of the 
place; and if not, that it might be purchased at so easy 
a rate that it was not worth naming. 

I then gave him a full and distinct account of the 
nature of planting; how with carrying over but two or 
three hundred pounds’ value in Enghsh goods, with some 
servants and tools, a man of application would presently 
lay a foundation for a family, and m a very few years 
be certain to raise an estate. 

I let him into the nature of the product of the earth; 
how the ground was cured and prepared, and what the 
usual increase of it was; and demonstrated to him, that 
in a very few years, with such a beginning, we should 
be as certain of being rich as we were now certain of 
being poor 

He was surprised at my discourse , for we made it the 
whole subject of our conversation for near a week to- 
gether, in which time I laid it down in black and white, 
as we say, that it was morally impossible, with a suppo- 
sition of any reasonable good conduct, but that we must 
thrive there and do very well 

Then I told him what measures I would take to raise 
such a sum as three hundred pounds or thereabouts; and 
I argued with him how good a method it would be to put 
an end to our misfortunes and restore our circumstances 
•n the world, to what we had both expected , and I added, 
that after seven years, if we lived, we might be in a posture 
to leave our plantations in good hands, and come over 
again and receive the income of it, and live here and 
enjoy it; and I gave him examples of some that had done 
so, and lived now in very good arcurastances in London 
In short, I pressed him so to it, that he almost agreed 
to It, but still something or other broke it off again, till 
at last he turned the tables, and he began to talk almost 
to the same purpose of Ireland. 
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He told me that a man that could confine himself to 
country hfe, and that could find but stock to enter upon 
any land, should have farms there for £50 a year, as 
good as were here let for £200 a >ear , that the produce 
was such, and so rich the land, that if much was not laid 
up, we were sure to hve as handsomely upon it as a gentle- 
man of £3000 a year could do in England and that he had 
laid a scheme to leave me in London, and go over and 
try , and if he found he could lay a handsome foundation 
of living suitable to the respect he had for me, as he 
doubted not he should do, he would come over and fetch 
me 

I was dreadfully afraid that upon such a proposal he 
would have taken me at my word, viz to sell my little 
mcome, as I called it, and turn it into money, and let 
him carry it over into Ireland and try his experiment 
"With It, but he was too just to desire it, or to have accepted 
It if I had offered it, and he anticipated me m that, for 
he added, that he would go and try his fortune that 
way, and if he found he could do anything at it to live, 
men, by adding mine to it when I went over, we should 
hve like ourselves ; but that he would not hazard a shdhng 
of mine tdl he had made the experiment with a little, 
and he assured me that if he found nothing to be done 
m Ireland, he would then come to me and jom m my 
project for Virginia 

He was so earnest upon his project being to be tried 
first, that I could not withstand him, however, he prom- 
ised to let me hear from him in a very httle tune after 
his arriving there, to let me know whether his prospect 
answered his design, that if there was not a possibility 
of success, I might take the occasion to prepare for our 
other voyage, and then, he assured me, he would go with 
me to America with all his heart. 

I could bring him to nothing further than this How- 
ever, those consultabons entertained us near a month, 
durmg which I enjoyed his company, which indeed was 
the most entertaimng that ever I met m my life before. 
In this time he let me into the whole story of his own 
hfe, which was indeed surprising, and full of an infinite 
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to it, but told her I had no particular acquaintance with 
any midwife, and so left it to her. 

It seems the mistress of the house was not so great 
a stranger to such cases as mine was as I thought at first 
she had been, as will appear presently, and she sent for 
a midwife of the right sort — that is to say, the right 
sort for me 

The woman appeared to be an experienced woman in 
her business, I mean as a midwife, but she had another 
calhng too, m which she was as expert as most women 
if not more My landlady had told her I was very melan- 
choly, and that she believed that had done me harm; 

and once, before me, said to her, ‘Mrs B ’ (meaning 

the midwife), T believe this lady’s trouble is of a kind 
that IS pretty much m your way, and therefore if you can 
do anything for her, pray do, for she is a very civil gentle- 
woman’, and so she went out of the room 

I really did not understand her, but my Mother Mid- 
mght began very seriously to explain what she meant, as 
soon as she was gone ‘Madam,’ says she, ‘you seem 
not to understand what your landlady means, and when 
you do understand it, you need not let her know at all 
that you do so 

‘She means that you are under some circumstances 
that may render your lying in difficult to you, and that you 
are not willing to be exposed I need say no more, but 
to tell you, that if you think fit to communicate so much 
of your case to me, if it be so, as is necessary, for I do 
not desire to pry into those things, I perhaps may be 
m a position to help you and to make you perfectly easy, 
and remove all your dull thoughts upon that subject ’ 

Every word this creature said was a cordial to me, and 
put new life and new spirit into my heart , my blood began 
to circulate immediately, and I was quite another body , 

I ate my victuals again, and grew better presently after 
it She said a great deal more to the same purpose, and 
then, having pressed me to be free with her, and promised 
in the solemnest manner to be secret, she stopped a little, 
as if waiting to see what impression it made on me, and 
>5yhat I would say. 
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I was too sensible of the want I was in of such a won^n, 
not to accept her offer , I told her my case y 

as she guessed, and partly not, for I was really marrie , 
and had a husband, though he was in such fine circum^ 
stances, and so remote at that time, as that he could no 

appear publicly . , 

She took me short, and told me that was none ot her 
business, all the ladies that came under her care 
married women to her. ‘Every woman, she says, 
is with child has a fathei for it,’ and whether that father 
was a husband or no husband, was no business of hers , 
her business was to assist me in my present circumstances, 
whether I had a husband or no ‘For, madam,’ says she, 

‘to have a husband that cannot appear, is to have no 
husband in the sense of the case , and, therefore, whether 
you are a wife or a mistress is all one to me ’ 

I found presently, that whether I was a whore or a 
wife, I was to pass for a whore here, so I let that go 
I told her it was true, as she said, but that, however, if 
I must tell her my case, I must tell it her as it was , so 
I related it to her as short as I could, and I concluded 
it to her thus ‘I trouble you with all this, madam,’ said 
I, ‘not that, as you said before, it is much to the purpose 
m your affair, but this is to the purpose, namely, that 
I am not in any pain about bemg seen, or being public 
or concealed, for ’tis perfectly indifferent to me , but my 
difficulty IS, that I have no acquaintance in this part 
of the nation ’ 

‘I understand you, madam,’ says she , ‘you have no se- 
curity to bring to prevent the parish impertinences usual 
m such cases, and perhaps,’ says she, ‘do not know very 
well how to dispose of the child when it comes ’ ‘Tho 
last,’ says I, ‘is not so much my concern as the first 
‘Well, madam,’ answered the midwife, ‘dare you put your- 
self into my hands ’ I live m such a place , though I do 
not inquire after you, you may inqmre after me My name 
B — - — , I live m such a street’ — naming the street — ’ 
at the sign of the Cradle My profession is a midwife, 
and I have many ladies that come to my house to he in. 
f have given security to the parish m, general terms to 
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variety sufficient lu fill up a much brighter history, for 
its adventures and incidents, than any I ever saw in print ; 
but I shall have occasion to say more of him hereafter. 

We parted at last, though with the utmost reluctance 
on my side , and indeed he took his leave very unwillingly 
too, but necessity obliged him, for his reasons were very 
good why he would not come to London, as I understood 
more fully some time afterwards 

I gave him a direction how to write to me, though 
still I reserved the grand secret, and never broke my 
resolution, which was not to let him ever know my true 
name, who I was, or where to be found , he likewise let 
me know how to write a letter to him, so that, he said, 
he would be sure to receive it. 

I came to London the next day after we parted, but 
did not go directly to my old lodgings; but for another 
nameless reason took a private lodging in St John’s Street, 
or, as It is vulgarly called, St Jones’s, near Clerkenwell; 
and here, being perfectly alone, I had leisure to sit down 
and reflect seriously upon the last seven months’ ramble 
I had made, for I had been abroad no less The pleasant 
hours I had with my last husband I looked back on with 
an infimte deal of pleasure, but that pleasure was very 
much lessened when I found some time after that I was 
really with child 

This was a perplexing thing, because of the difficulty 
which was before me where I should get leave to lie in, it 
being one of the nicest things in the world at that time of 
day for a woman that was a stranger, and had no friends, 
to be entertained in that circumstance without security, 
which, by the way, I had not, neither could I procure any 

I had taken care all this while to preserve a correspond- 
ence with my honest friend at the bank, or rather he took 
care to correspond with me, for he wrote to me once a 
week, and though I had not spent my money so fast as 
to want any from him, yet I often wrote also to let him 
know I was alive I had left directions in Lancashire, so 
that I had these letters, which he sent, conveyed to me, 
and during my recess at St Jones’s received a very oblig' 
mg letter from him, assuring me that his process for a 
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divorce from his wife went on with success, though he 
met with some difhculnes m it that he did not expect 
I was not displeased with the news that his process was 
more tedious than he expected; for though 1 was in no 
condition to have him >et, not being so foolish to marry 
him when I knew myself to be with child by another man, 
as some I know have \entured to do, yet I was not will- 
mg to lose him, and, m a word, resolved to have him if 
he continued in the same mind, as soon as I was up again 
for I saw apparently I should hear no more from my othei 
husband , and as he had all along pressed me to marry, 
and had assured me he would not be at all disgusted at 
It, or ever offer to claim me again, so I made no scruple 
to resolve to do it if I could, and if my other friend stood 
to his bargain , and I had a great deal of reason to be 
assured that he would stand to it, by the letters he wrote 
to me, which were the kindest and most obliging that 
could be 

I now grew big, and the people where I lodged per- 
ceived it, and began to take notice of it to me, and, as 
far as civdity would allow, intimated that I must think 
of removing This put me to extreme perplexity, and 1 
grew very melancholy, for indeed I knew not what course 
to take I had money, but no friends, and was like to 
have a child upon my hands to keep, which was a difficulty 
I had never had upon me yet, as the particulars of my 
story hitherto make appear 

In the course of this affair I fell very ill, and my melan- 
choly really increased my distemper ; my illness proved 
at length to be only an ague, but my apprehensions were 
really that I should miscarry I - should not say appre- 
hensions, for mdeed I would have been glad to miscarry , 
but I could never be brought to entertain so much as a 
thought of endeavouring to miscarry, or of taking any 
thing to make me miscarry , I abhorred, I say, so much 
as the thought of it 

Hoivever, speaking of it in the house, the gentlewoman 
who kept the house proposed to me to send for a mid- 
wife. 1 scrupled it at first, but after some time consented 
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to it, but told her I had no particular acquaintance with 
any midwife, and so left it to her. 

It seems the mistress of the house was not so great 
a stranger to such cases as mine was as I thought at first 
she had been, as will appear presently, and she sent for 
a midwife of the right sort — that is to say, the right 
sort for me 

The woman appeared to be an experienced woman in 
her business, I mean as a midwife, but she had another 
calling too, in which she was as expert as most women 
if not more My landlady had told her I was very melan- 
choly, and that she believed that had done me harm; 

and once, before me, said to her, ‘Mrs B ’ (meaning 

the midwife), ‘I believe this lady’s trouble is of a kind 
that IS pretty much in your way, and therefore if you can 
do anything for her, pray do, for she is a very civil gentle- 
woman’ , and so she went out of the room 

I really did not understand her, but my Mother Mid- 
night began very seriously to explain what she meant, as 
soon as she was gone ‘Madam,’ says she, ‘you seem 
not to understand what your landlady means , and when 
you do understand it, you need not let her know at all 
that you do so 

‘She means that you are under some circumstances 
that may render your lying in difficult to you, and that you 
are not willing to be exposed I need say no more, but 
to tell you, that if you think fit to communicate so much 
of your case to me, if it be so, as is necessary, for I do 
not desire to pry mto those things, I perhaps may be 
121 a position to help you and to make you perfectly easy, 
and remove all your dull thoughts upon that subject ’ 

Every word this creature said was a cordial to me, and 
put new life and new spirit into my heart, my blood began 
to circulate immediately, and I was quite another body , 

I ate my victuals again, and grew better presently after 
it She said a great deal more to the same purpose, and 
then, having pressed me to be free with her, and promised 
in the solemnest manner to be secret, she stopped a little, 
as if waiting to see what impression it made on me, and 
*^^hat I would say. 
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I was too sensible of the want I was in of such a woman, 
not to accept her offer , I told her my case was partly 
as she guessed, and partly not, for I was really marned, 
and had a husband, though he was in such fine circum-* 
stances, and so remote at that tune, as that he could not 
appear pubhcly 

She took me short, and told me that was none of her 
business; all the ladies that came under her care were 
married women to her. ‘Every woman,’ she says, ‘that 
IS with child has a father for it,’ and whether that father 
was a husband or no husband, was no business of hers ; 
her business was to assist me in my present circumstances, 
whether I had a husband or no ‘For, madam,’ says she, 
‘to have a husband that cannot appear, is to have no 
husband m the sense of the case, and, therefore, whether 
you are a wife or a mistress is all one to me.’ 

I found presently, that whether I was a whore or a 
'vife, I was to pass for a whore here, so I let that go 
I told her it was true, as she said, but that, however, if 
I must tell her my case, I must tell it her as it was, so 
I related it to her as short as I could, and I concluded 
it to her thus ‘I trouble you with all this, madam,’ said 
I, ‘not that, as you said before, it is much to the purpose 
m your affair, but this is to the purpose, namely, that 
I am not in any pain about being seen, or being pubhc 
or concealed, for ’tis perfectly indifferent to me , but my 
difficulty IS, that I have no acquaintance in this part 
of the nation ’ 

‘I understand you, madam,’ says she , ‘you have no se- 
cunt}'" to bring to prevent the parish impertinences usual 
in such cases, and perhaps,’ says she, ‘do not know 
well how to dispose of the child when it comes The 
last,’ says I, ‘is not so much my concern as the first 
‘Well, madam,’ answered the midwife, dare you put your^ 
self into my hands? I live m such a place; though I do 
not inquire after you, you may inquire after me My name 

IS B , I live m such a street’ — naming the street — 

‘at the sim of the Cradle ISly profession is a midwife, 
and I have many ladies that come to my house to he in 
I have given security to the parish in general terms to 
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to it, but told her I had no particular acquaintance v;ith 
any midwife, and so left it to her. 

It seems the mistress of the house was not so great 
a stranger to such cases as mine was as I thought at first 
she had been, as will appear presently, and she sent for 
a midwife of the right sort — that is to say, the nght 
sort for me 

The v/oman appeared to be an experienced woman m 
her business, I mean as a midwufe; but she had another 
calling too, m which she was as expert as most women 
if not more. My landlady had told her I w’as very melan- 
choly, and that she believed that had done me harm; 

and once, before me, said to her, ‘Mrs B ’ (meaning 

the midwife), T believe this lady’s trouble is of a kmd 
that is pretty much in your way, and therefore if you can 
<lo anything for her, pray do, for she is a very civil gentle- 
woman’ ; and so she went out of the room. 

I really did not understand her, but my Mother Mid- 
night began very seriously to explain what she meant, as 
soon as she was gone ‘iVIadam,’ says she, ‘y®^ seem 
not to understand what your landlady means , and when 
you do understand it, you need not let her know at all 
that you do so 

‘She means that you are under some arcumstances 
that may render your lying m difficult to you, and that you 
are not willing to be exposed I need say no more, but 
to tell you, that if you think fit to communicate so much 
of your case to me, if it be so, as is necessary, for I do 
not desire to pry into those things, I perhaps may be 
in a position to help you and to make you perfectly easy, 
and remove all your dull thoughts upon that subject ’ 

Every word this creature said was a cordial to me, and 
put new life and new spirit into my heart, my blood began 
to circulate immediately, and I was quite another body; 
I ate my victuals again, and grew better presently after 
it She said a great deal more to the same purpose, and 
then, having pressed me to be free with her, and promised 
in the solemnest manner to be secret, she stopped a little, 
as if waiting to see what impression it made on me, and 
’jnhat I wotdd say. 
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I was too sensible of the want I was in of such a woman, 
not to accept her offer , I told her my case was partly 
as she guessed, and partly not, for I was really married, 
and had a husband, though he was in such fine circum-* 
stances, and so remote at that tune, as that he could not 
appear pubhcly 

She took me short, and told me that was none of her 
business, all the ladies that came under her care were 
marned women to her. ‘Every woman,’ she says, ‘that 
IS with child has a father for it,’ and whether that father 
was a husband or no husband, was no business of hers J 
her business was to assist me in my present circumstances, 
whether I had a husband or no ‘For, madam,’ says she, 
*to have a husband that cannot appear, is to have no 
husband m the sense of the case , and, therefore, whether 
you are a wife or a mistress is all one to me ’ 

I found presently, that whether I was a whore or a 
■'vife, I was to pass for a whore here, so I let that go 
I told her it was true, as she said, but that, however, if 
I must teU her my case, I must tell it her as it was , so 
I related it to her as short as I could, and I concluded 
it to her thus ‘I trouble you with all this, madam,’ said 
I, ‘not that, as you said before, it is much to the purpose 
m your affair, but this is to the purpose, namely, that 
I am not in any pain about being seen, or being pubhc 
or concealed, for ’tis perfectly indifferent to me , but my 
difficulty is, that I have no acquaintance in this part 
of the nation ’ 

‘I understand you, madam,’ says she, you have no se- 
curity to bring to prevent the parish impertinences usual 
in such cases, and perhaps,’ says she, do not know 
well how to dispose of the child when it comes XhC 
last,’ says I ‘is not so much my concern as the first 
‘Well, madam,’ answered the midwife, ‘dare you put your- 
self into my hands’ I hve m such a place, though I do 
not inquire after you, you may inquire after me My name 
IS B I live m such a street’ — naming the street — ■ 

‘at the si^ of the Cradle My profession is a midmfe, 
and I have many ladies that come to my house to he in 
I have given security to the parish m general terms to 
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Jorare wdl w^tfron'’ 

that here is three mont^^’ v observe 

lings a week - I undf-rtat are but ten shil- 

my table I^sunnnc^ ^ complain of 

Jere you are ^ i-e cheaper 

for I give sS sSJ I' ‘nor so cheap, 

my own diet as well^i^T chamber, and find 

more ^ can^ which costs me a great deal 

or should be^dMd-ho^^ child should not live, 

then there is the mr know sometimes happens, 

a supper, so thaf expense of 

she. tu/lyiTtT 

chargeTlCng """"^'^^ “ 

of, so I smiled f ^"^or heard 

customer, but I told h^ Z ^'^^nld come and be her 
and more to go I miP-hi-^ ^ if’ ^ months 

with her than three monfhl^^^^iT ^o stay longer 

would not be obliged tr, desired to know if she 

No, she said ; her hon-??. rne before it was proper, 

put anybody to remove besides, she never 

willing to go and if ^oy were 

not so ill-bclo\ ed amonp- h offered, she was 

vide accommodation fo? P^°" 

I found she Zs nn T occasion, 

in short, I agreed to 

promised her She then ^^"ds, and 

itoiit into my accommodndn other things, looked 

-vuh my \,, urt.mraSaTTLT^"^' 
vhould rot he used ^o at h.*r ll ^ ‘Conveniences, and that i 
of .peaking, for the uoniT ^ f 

oral least I thought .o since^I [^nnse looked stranger, 
with ch'ld; and I wa. afraid ehT^ ^'"Vi ’ ' ^^ecausc I was 
jr other tij^m me, suppoMni' thJt r 1 ^“*^ affront 

out a .hgiu account of T>sUi. 
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Oh dear/ said she, ‘her ladyship is no stranger to 
the^ things; she has tried to entertain ladies in your 
condiUon several times, but could not secure the parish; 
Md besides, she is not such a nice lady as you take her to 
smce you are a-gomg, you shall not meddle 
WTO her, but I’ll see you are a httle better looked after 
wmie YOU are here than I think you are, and it shall not 
cast you the more neither/ 

I did not understand her at all, however, I thanked 

u, parted The next morning she sent me a 

orrS ^?^ted and hot, and a pint bottle of sherry, and 

evf>rv A wait on me 

^ day as long as I stayed there 

verv I accepted it 

I wantpA night she sent to me agam, to know if 

to com.^ t nything, and how I did, and to order the maid 
ha^Lfc f "^1 morning for my dinner The maid 
fore Z chocolate m the mommg he- 
me the tjtv noon she brought 

of sZTor ^"^^ ^ a d!sh 

me up at J she nursed 

mid ouicklv T, mightily well pleased, 

prinrmal indeed my dejections before were 

j principal part of my illness 

the^^^,^ nsuaUy the case among such people, 
prudent brazen would have been some mi- 
sery unisv breeding, and I was 

w her ivith me upon that account, so 

means but n a house the first night by any 

gUKsed presently what was the matter, 

^Ponthe hon^t?n7^ ^ I might depend 

uble for her nn^ n maid , that she would be answer- 
mits into ber V, accounts ; and that she took no serv- 

^^ry good security for then 
beliaviour spoke for easy; and indeed the maid’s 

gwl never mod^ter, qmeter, soberer 

so aftenva^ anybody s family, and I found heJ 
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into the wOTldTndS' my"' °? whatsoever shall come 
to ask in the whole aff^ 1 ^ m i question 

be answered you shall be e^ire^^' 

I presently understood ^^st' 

Madam, I believe I understand ^^ant, and told her, 
I want friends m this naft of ^ 
money, so far as may be nerfc world, I do not want 
m that neither’ this I addr^ though I do not abound 
^P^ct great things ‘IV ^ would not make 

IS the thing indeed \fithonf^ ^ k madam,’ says she, 'that 
m these cases, and ^e^ sa?. can be done 

not impose upon you’ see that I will 

m you, and if you diire '' ^s unkind 

beforehand, that you mnv c’ know everything 

and be neither costlv nr ^ yourself to the occasion, 

I told her she seemeV?nT ' 

iny condition, that I hpri P^rfoctly sensible of 

that as I had told her that *’®'‘ *’“t this, 

not a great quantity shj , , tnnney sufficient, but 

bn at as httle supSflutt 7“'‘' 't “ ‘hat I tight 

She replied thL 1 ® Possible 

expenses of ,t „ tivo or " c “ account of the 

f Mre, I should choose L t®? a bill 

to do so I pleased, and I desired her 

*Phe next day she br i-i 

bills was as follows the copy of her three 


1 For three months’ Inarr 

2 Fo?^ a wee"k including 

-f or a nurse for ^ , 

Imcn ™onth and use of child-bed 

' /fXrS ‘Lt tbe child, and to the ,od- 
4- ±*or a suppei at the chr.ef 

t'or her“,ees as a ' 

To he?“ia.d1e tokins off the 

servant attending . . ; ' 


£ s 
6 0 
I 10 
I 10 


3 

10 


o 

0 


£13 13 0 
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This ^vas the first bill; the second was in the same 
terms — 


1 For three months’ lodging* and diet, etc, at 20s 

per week 13 

2 For a nurse for the month, and the use of Imen 

^d lace , , 2 

3 For the minister to christen the child, etc , as above 2 

^ For a supper and for sweetmeats . * • • 3 

^or her fees as above * * , 5 

i*or a servant-maid • . * r 


10 

0 

3 

5 

o 


0 

o 

o 

d 

0 


peared 


rooms and a garret for a servant 

f nurse for the month, and the finest suit 
child-bed linen 

^ For the minister to christen the child, etc. 

^ t’or a supper, the gentlemen to send m the wme 
For my fees, etc. 

rne maid, besides their own maid, only 


£26 

18 

c 

he said, was 

friends ap’ 

£ 

s 

d 

WO 



30 

0 

0 

of 



4 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

JO 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

£53 

14 

0 


I looked upon all three bills, and smiled, and told her 
I did not see but that she was very reasonable in her 
demands, all things considered, and for that I did not 
doubt but her accommodations were good 

She told me I should be judge of that when I saw 
them I told her I was sorry to tell her that I feared 
I must be her lowest-rated customer ‘And perhaps, 
madam,’ said I, ‘you will make me the less welcome 
upon that account ’ ‘No, not at all,’ said she , ‘for where 
I have one of tne third sort I have two of the second, 
and four to one of the first, and I get as much by them 
m proportion as by any ; but if you doubt my care of you, 
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‘Oh dear/ said she, ‘her ladyship is no stranger to 
these things; she has tned to entertain ladies m your 
condition several times, but could not secure the parish; 
and besides, she is not such a nice lady as you take her to 
be; however, since you are a-going, you shall not meddle 
with her, but I’ll see you are a httle better looked after 
while you are here than I think you are, and it shaU not 
cast you the more neither/ 

I did not understand her at all, however, I thanked 
her, and so we parted The next morning she sent me a 
chicken roasted and hot, and a pint bottle of sherry, and 
ordered the maid to tell me that she was to wait on me 
every day as long as I stayed there 
This was surprisingly good and kind, and I accepted it 
very wilhngly At mght she sent to me again, to know if 
I wanted anything, and how I did, and to order the maid 
to come to her m the morning for my dinner The maid 
had orders to make me some chocolate in the mommg be- 
fore she came away, and did so, and at noon she brought 
nie the sweetbread of a breast of veal, whole, and a chsh 
of soup for my dinner ; and after this manner she nursed 
nie up at a distance, so that I was mightily well pleased, 
^d quickly well, for indeed my dejections before were 
the principal part of my illness 

I expected, as is usually the case among such people, 
that the servant she sent me would have been some im- 
prudent brazen wench of Drury Lane breeding, and I was 
very uneasy at having her with me upon that account, so 
I would not let her he in that house the first night by any 
means, but had my eyes about me as narrowly as if she 
had been a pubhc thief. 

My gentlewoman guessed presently what was the matter, 
3nd sent her back with a short note, that I might depend 
Upon the honesty of her maid , that she would be answer- 
able for her upon all accounts , and that she took no serv- 
ants into her house without very good security for then 
fidehty I was then perfectly easy ; and indeed the maid’s 
behaviour spoke for itself, for a modester, quieter, soberer 
girl never came into anybody’s family, and I found hel 
so afterwards 
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As soon as I ^ra3 well enough to go abroad, I went with 
the maid to see the house, and to see the apartment I was 
to have; and everything was so handsome and so clean 
and well, that, in short, I had nothing to say, but was 
wonderfully pleased and satisfied with what I had met 
with, which, considering the melancholy circumstances I 
was in, was far beyond what I looked for 

It might be expected that I should give some account of 
the nature of the wicked practices of this woman, in whose 
hands I was now fallen , but it would be too much encour- 
agement to the vice, to let the world see what easy measures 
were here taken to rid the women’s unwelcome burthen oi 
a child clandestinely gotten This grave matron had sev- 
eral sorts of practice, and this was one particular, that n 
a child was born, though not in her house (for she had 
occasion to be c^led to many private labours), she had 
people at hand, who for a piece of money would take me 
child off then hands, and off from the hands of the pansh 
too; and those children, as she said, were honestly pro- 
vided for and taken care of What should become of them 


all, considering so many, as by her account she was con- 
cerned with, I cannot conceive 

I had many times discourses upon that subject with her, 
but she was full of this argument, that she saved the hfe 
of many an innocent lamb, as she called them, which would 
otherwise perhaps have been murdered; and of 
women who, made desperate by the misfortune, would 
otherwise be tempted to destroy their children, and bring 
themselves to the gallows I granted her that this was 
true, and a very commendable thing, provided the poor 
children fell into good hands afterwards, and were nm 
abused, starv'ed, and neglected by the nurses that bred 
them up She answ'ered, that she always took care ot 
that, and had no nurses in her business but what were very 
good, honest people, and such as might be depended upon 
I could say nothing to the contrary, and so was obliged 
to say, ‘Madam, I do not question you do your part hon- 
estly, but what those people do afterwards is the mam 
question'; and she stopped my mouth again with saying 
that she took the utmost care about it. 
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The only thing I found in all her conversation on these 
subjects that gave me any distaste, was, that one time 
in discouraging about my being far gone with child, and 
the time I expected to come, she said something that 
looked as if she could help me off with my burthen sooner, 
if I was willing, or, m Enghsh that she could give me 
something to rtidce me miscarry, if I had a desire to put 
^ end to my troubles that way , but I soon let her see that 
I abhorred the thoughts of it, and, to do her justice, she 
put it off so cleverly, that I could not say she really in- 
tended It, or whether she only mentioned the practice as a 
homble thing, for she couched her words so well, and 
took my meaning so quickly, that she gave her negative 
before I could explain myself 

To bring this part into as narrow a compass as possible, 
i qmtted my lodging at St. Jones’s and went to my new 
governess, for so they called her in the house, and there 
r indeed treated with so much courtesy, so carefully 
iMkcd to, so handsomely provided, and everything so well, 
tlwt I was surprised at it, and could not at first see what 
advantage my governness made of it, but I found after- 
wards that she professed to make no profit of lodgers’ 
diet, nor mdeed could she get much by it, but that her 
P^®ht lay in the other articles of her management, and 
she made enough that way, I assure you , for ’tis scarce 
credible what practice she had, as well abroad as at home, 
^d yet all upon the private account, or, m plain English, 
the whonng account 

While I was m her house, which was near four months, 
she had no less than twelve ladies of pleasure brought to 
bed withm doors, and I think she had two-and-thirty, oi 
thereabouts, under her conduct without doors, whereof 
one, as mce as she was with me, was lodged with my old 
landlady at St Jones’s 

This was a strange testimony of the growing vice of 
the age, and such a one, that as bad as I had been myself, 
it shocked my very senses I began to nauseate the place 
I was in and, above all, the wicked practice, and yet 1 
must say that I never saw, or do I believe there was to 
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be seen, the least indecency in the house the w hole time I 
was there. 

Not a man was ever seen to come upstairs, except to 
visit the l3ung-in ladies within their month, nor then with- 
out the old lady with them, who made it a piece of honour 
of her management that no man should touch a woman, 
no, not his own wife, within the month , nor would she 
permit any man to he in the house upon any pretence what- 
ever, no, not though she was sure it was with his own wife, 
and her general saying for it was, that she cared not how 
many children were born in her house, but she would 
have none got there if she could help it 

It might perhaps be carried further than was needful, 
but it was an error of the right hand if it was an error, 
for by this she kept up the reputation, such as it was, of 
her business, and obtained this character, that though she 
did take care of the women when they were debauched, yot 
she was not instrumental to their being debauched at all j 
and yet it was a wicked trade she drove too 

While I was here, and before I was brought to bed, I 
received a letter from my trustee at the bank, full of kind, 
obliging things, and earnestly pressing me to return to 
London ^ It was near a fortnight old when it came to me, 
because It had been first sent into Lancashire, and then 
returned to me He concludes with telling me that he had 
obtained a decree, I think he called it, against his wife, and 
that he would be ready to make good his engagement to 
me, if I would accept of him, adding a great many pro- 
testations of kindness and affection, such as he would have 
T ^ from offering if he had known the circumstances 
L had been in, and which as it was I had been very far 
from deserving 

answer to this letter, and dated it at Liver- 
pool, but sent it by a messenger, alleging that it came m 
cover to a friend in town I gave him joy of his deliver- 
ance, but raised some scruples at the lawfulness of his 
r^rrying again, and told him I supposed he would con- 
sider very seriously upon that point before he resolved on 
it, the consequence being too great for a man of his judg- 
ment to venture rashly upon a thing of that nature, so con- 
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eluded, wishing hirn very well m whatever he resolved, 
without letting him into anything of my own mind, or 
giving any answer to his proposal of my coming to Lon- 
don to him, but mentioned at a distance my intention to 
return the latter end of the year, this being dated in Apnl 
I was brought to bed about the middle of May and had 
another brave boy, and myself in as good condition as usual 
on such occasions IMy governess did her part as a mid-" 
wife with the greatest art and dexterity imaginable, and 
far beyond all that ever I had had any experience of 
before 

Her care of me in my travad, and after in my lying in, 
was such, that if she had been my own mother it could not 
have been better Let none be encouraged m their loose 
practices from this dexterous lady’s management, for she 
IS gone to her place, and I dare say has left nothmg behind 
her that can or will come up to it 

I think I had been brought to bed about twenty-two day? 
when I received another letter from my friend at the bank, 
with the surprising news that he had obtained a final 
sentence of divorce against his wife, and had served her 
with It on such a day, and that he had such an answer to 
give to all my scruples about his marrying again, as I 
could not expect, and as he had no desire of , for that his 
wife, who had been under some remorse before for her 
usage of him, as soon as she had the account that he had 
gained his point, had very unhappily destroyed herself that 
same evening 

He expressed himself very handsomely as to his being 
concerned at her disaster, but cleared himself of having 
any hand m it, and that be had only done himself justice 
in a case in which he was notoriously injured and abused " 
However, he said that he was extremely affheted at it, and 
had no view of any satisfaction left m this world, but only 
in the hope that I would come and relieve him by my com- 
pany , and then he pressed me violently indeed to give him 
some hopes that I would at least come up to town and let 
him see me, when he would further enter into discourse 
about it 

I was exceedingly surprised at the news, and began now 
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Upon my hands, and -what- i-r. ^ 

I opened my case atZ IS ^ At last 

peared melancholy and governess I ap- 

lay at me continually to knrS^^ 1°^ several days, and she 
not for my hfe tell he? troubled me I could 

after I had so of en told l! ^ ^ of carnage, 

that I really kn?w Sof ia? ^ ^ husband, sJ 

Pad something which ^ u f owned I 

same time told her I couldZnZ^^ troubled me, but at the 
- ^he continued importurnnD- of ^t to any one alive 

impossible, I told her for + several days, but it was 
body This, instead of bem? commit the secret to any- 
her importunities r she answer to her, increased 

the greatest secrets of thif ^oen trusted with 

to conceal eveiytl^p- anri ^as her business 
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3ry about the disaster of his wife, only that she was dead 
She fell a-laughing at my scruples about marrying, and 
Id me the other was no marriage, but a cheat on both 
ies , and that, as we were parted by mutual consent, the 
iture of the contract was destroyed, and the obligation 
as mutually discharged She had arguments for this at 
le tip of her tongue , and, in short, reasoned me out of m> 
iason, not but that it was too by the help of my own im 
bnation 

But then came the great and mam difficulty, and that was 
he child, this, she told me in so many words, must 
e removed, and that so as that it should never be possible 
or any one to discover it I knew there was no marrying 
vithout entirely concealing that I had had a child, for he 
vould soon have discovered by the age of it that it was 
3orn, nay, and gotten too, since my parley with him, and 
iiat would have destroyed all the affair 
But it touched my heart so forcibly to think of parting 
entirely with the child, and, for aught I knew, of having 
it murdered, or starved by neglect and ill-usage (which 
was much the same), that I could not think of it without 
horror I wish all those women who consent to the dispos- 
ing their children out of the way, as it is called, for decency 
sake, would consider that ’tis only a contrived method for 
murder , that is to say, a-killing their children with safety 
It IS manifest to all that understand anything of children, 
that we are born into the world helpless, and incapable 
either to supply our own wants or so much as make them 
known, and that without help we must perish, and this 
help requires not only an assisting hand, whether of the 
mother or somebody else, but there are two things nec es- 
sary m that assisting hand, that is, care and skill , without 
both which, half the children that are born would die, nay, 
though they were not to he denied food , and one half more 
of those that remained would be cnpples or fools, lose 
their limbs, and perhaps their sense I question not but 
that these are partly the reasons why affection was placed 
by nature in the hearts of mothers to their children , with- 
out which they would never be able to give themselves up, 
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as 'tis necessary they should, to the care and waking pains 
needful to the support of their children. 

Since this care is needful to the life of children, to 
neglect them is to murder them , again, to give them up 
to be managed by those people who have none of 
needful affection placed by nature in them, is to neglect 
them in the highest degree; nay, in some it goes farther, 
and is a neglect in order to their being lost , so that tis 
even an intentional murder, whether the child lives or dies 
All those things represented themselves to my view, and 
that in the blackest and most frightful form and as f 
was very free with my governess, whom I had now leaned 
to call mother, I represented to her all the dark thoughts 
which I had upon me about it, and told her what distress i 
was in She seemed graver by much at this part than at 
the other , but as she was hardened in these things be- 
yond all possibility of being touched with the religious 
part, and the scruples about Ae murder, so she was equally 
impenetrable in that part which related to affection She 
asked me if she had not been careful and tender to me in 
my lying in, as if I had been her own child. I told her 1 
owned she had ‘Well, my dear,’ says she, ‘and when you 
are gone, what are you to me^ And what would it be to 
me if you were to be hanged ^ Do you think there are not 
women who, as it is their trade and they get their bread 
by it, value themselves upon their being as careful ot 
children as their own mothers can be, and understand it 
rather better > Yes, }es, child,’ says she, ‘fear it not, hoW 
were we nursed ourselves ^ Are you sure you was nursed 
up by your own mother? and yet >ou look fat and fau** 
child,’ says the old beldam , and with that she stroked me 
over the face ‘Never be concerned, child,’ says she, going 
on in her drolling ivay ; ‘I have no murderers about me , t 
employ the best and the honestest nurses that can be had, 
and have as few children miscarry under their hands as 
there \\ould if they were all nursed by mothers, we want 
neither care nor skill ’ 

She touched me to the quick when she asked if I '^as 
sure that I was nursed by my own mother, on the con- 
trary I was sure I was not, and I trembled, and looked 
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pale at the \ety expression. ‘Sure/ said I to myself, this 
creature cannot be a witch, or have any conversation with a 
spirit, that can inform her what was done with me before 
I was able to know it myself' ; and 1 looked at her as if I 
had been frightened , but reflecting that it could not be 
possible for her to know anything about me, that disorder 
went off, and I began to be easy, but it was not presently 
She perceived the disorder I was in, but did not know 
the meaning of it, so she ran on in her wild talk upon the 
weakness of my supposing that children were murdered 
because they were not all nursed by the mother, and to 
persuade me that the children she disposed of were as 
well used as if the mothers had the nursing of them 
themselves 

‘It may be true, mother,’ says I, ‘for aught I know, but 
ray doubts are very strongly grounded indeed ’ ‘Come, 
then,’ says she, ‘let’s hear some of them ’ ‘Why, first,’ 
says I, ‘you give a piece of money to these people to take 
the child off the parent’s hands, and to take care of it as 
long as it lives Now we know, mother,’ said I, ‘that 
those are poor people, and their gam consists in being quit 
of the charge as soon as they can; how can I doubt but 
that, as It IS best for them to have the child die, they are 
not over solicitous about its hfe^’ 

‘This IS all vapours and fancy,’ says the old woman; 
‘I tell you their credit depends upon the child’s life, and 
they are as careful as any mother of you all ’ 

‘O mother,’ says I, ‘if I was but sure my little baby 
would be carefully looked to, and have justice done it, I 
should be happy indeed; but it is unpossible I can be 
satisfied in that point unless I saw it, and to see it would 
be rmn and destruction to me, as now my case stands, 
so what to do I know not ’ ’ 

‘A fine story I’ says the governess ‘You would see the 
child, and you would not see the child , you would be con- 
cealed and discovered both together These are things im- 
possible, my dear, so you must e’en do as other con- 
scientious mothers have done before you, and be contented 
with things as they must be, though they are not as you 
wish them to be ’ 
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to her, she would be obliged to bring the child to my 
governess’s house as often as we desired, or w^e should 
come do^vn and look at it, and see how well she used it 
The woman was very wholesome-looking, a likely 
woman, a cottager’s wife, but she had very good clothes 
and hnen, and everything well about her , and with a heavy 
heart and many a tear, I let her have my clnld I had 
been down at Hertford, and looked at her and at her 
* dwelhng, which I hked well enough, and I promised her 
great things if she would be kind to the child, so she knew 
at first word that I was the child’s mother But she 
seemed to be so much out of the way, and to have no room 
to mqmre after me, that I thought I was safe enough 
So, in short, I consented to let her have tlie child, and I 
,gave her £io, that is to say, I gave it to my governess, 
^vho gave it the poor woman before my face, she agreeing 
never to return, the child back to me, or to claim anything 
more for its keeping or bnnging up , only that I promised, 
if she took a great deal of care of it, I would give her 
something more as often as I came to see it , so that I was 
not bound to pay the £5, only that I promised my governess 
I would do it And thus my great care was over, after a 
manner, which though it did not at all satisfy my mind, yet 
was the most convenient for me, as my affairs then stood, 
of any that could be thought of at that time 

I then began to write to my f nend at the bank m a more 
kindly style, and particularly about the beginning of July 
I sent him a letter, that I proposed to be in town some 
time in August He returned me an answer in the most 
passionate terms imaginable, and desired me to let him 
have timely notice, and he would come and meet me, two 
days’ journey This puzzled me scurvily, and I did 
not know what answer to make to it Once I was re- 
solved to take the stage-coach to West Chester, on purpose 
only to have the satisfacbon of coming back, t^t he might 
see me really come in the same coach, for I had a jealous 
tliought, tliough I had no ground for it at all lest he should 
think I was not really in the country And it was no ill- 
grounded thought as you shall hear presently 

I endeavoured to reason myself out of it, but it wa. 
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m vain , the impression lay so strong on my mind, that it 
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m vain , the impression lay so strong on my mmd, that it 
was not to be resisted At last it came as an addition to 
my new design of going into the country, that it would be 
an excellent bhnd to my old governess, and would cover 
entirely all my other affairs, for she did not know m the 
least whether my new lover lived in London or in Lanca- 
shire; and when I told her my resolution, she was fully 
persuaded it was m Lancashire 

Having taken my measures for this journey I let her 
know it, and sent the maid that tended me, from the be- 
ginmng, to take a place for me in the coach She would 
have had me let the maid have waited on me down to the 
last stage, and come up again in the waggon, but I con- 
vinced her It would not be convenient When I went 
away, she told me she would enter into no measures for 
correspondence, for she saw evidently that my affection 
to my child would cause me to write to her, and to visit 
her too when I came to town again I assured her it 
would, and so took my leave, well satisfied to have been 
freed from such a house, however good my accommoda- 
tions there had been, as I have related above 

I took the place in the coach not to its full extent, but 
to a place called Stone, m Cheshire, I think it is, where 
I not only had no manner of business, but not so much 
as the least acquaintance with any person in the town or 
near it But I knew that with money in the pocket one 
is at home anywhere , so I lodged there two or three days, 
till, watching my opportunity, I found room in another 
stage-coach, and took passage back again for London, send- 
ing a letter to my gentleman that I should be such a certain 
day at Stony- Stratford, where the coachman told me he 
was to lodge 

It happened to be a chance coach that I had taken up, 
which, having been hired on purpose to carry some gentle- 
men to West Chester who were going for Ireland, was 
now returning, and did not tie itself to exact times or 
places as the stages did , so that, having been obliged to he 
still on Sunday, he had time to get himself ready to come 
out, which otherwise he could not have done 

However, his warning was so short, that he could not 
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reacli to Stony-Stratford time enough to be with me at 
night, but he met me at a place called Bnckhill the next 
morning, as we were just coming into the town 

I confess I very glad to see him, for I had thought 
myself a httle disappointed over-night, seeing I had gone 
so far to contrive my coming on purpose He pleased me 
doubly too by the figure he came m, for he brought a very 
handsome (gentleman’s) coach and four horses, with a 
servant to attend him 

He took me out of the stage-coach immediately, which 
stopped at an inn in Bnckhill , and putting into the same 
inn, he set up his own coach, and bespoke his dinner I 
asked him what he meant by that, for I was for going 
forward with the journey He said. No, I had need of 
a little rest upon the road, and that was a very good sort 
of a house, though it was but a little town , so we would 
go no farther that night, whatever came of it 

I did not press him much, for since he had come so to 
meet me, and put himself to so much expense, it was but 
reasonable I should oblige him a little too , so I was easy 
as to that point 

After dinner we walked to see the town, to see the 
church, and to view the fields, and the country, as is usual 
for strangers to do, and our landlord was our giude in 
going to see the church I observed my gentleman in- 
quire pretty much about the parson, and I took the hint 
immediately that he certainly would propose to be man- 
ned, and though it was a sudden thought, it followed 
presently, that, in short, I would not refuse him , for, to 
be plain, with my circumstances I was in no condition now 
to say No, I had no reason now to run any more such 
hazards 

But while these thoughts ran round m my head, which 
was the work but of a few moments, I observed my land- 
lord took him aside and whispered to him, though not very 
softly neither, for so much I overheard ‘Sir, if you shall 

have occasion the rest I could not hear, but it seems 

It was to this purpose ‘Sir, if you shall have occasion for 
a minister, 1 have a fnend a httle way off that will serve 
you, and be as private ss you please.’ My gentleman 
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answered loud enough for me to hear, ‘Very well, I believe 
I shall ' 

I was no sooner come back to the inn but he fell upon 
me with irresistible words, that since he had had the good 
fortune to meet me, and ever}’thing concurred, it would be 
Hastening his felicity if I would put an end to the matter 
just there ‘What do you mean says I, colouring a little 
‘What, in an inn, and upon the road ' Bless us all,’ said 
I, as if I had been surprised, ‘how can you talk so^’ ‘Oh, 
I can talk so very well,’ says he, ‘I came a-purpose to talk 
so, and I’ll show you that I did’ , and with that he pulls out 
a great bundle of papers ‘You fright me/ said I , ‘what 
are all these ‘Don’t be frighted, my dear,’ said he, and 
kissed me This was the first time that he had been so 
free to call me ‘my dear’ , then he repeated it, ‘Don’t be 
frighted, you shall see what it is all’, then he laid them 
all abroad There was first the deed or sentence of divorce 
from his wife, and the full evidence of her playing the 
whore , then there were the certificates of the minister and 
churchwardens of the parish where she lived, proving that 
she was buried, and intimating the manner of her death ; 
the copy of the coroner’s warrant for a jury to sit upon 
her, and the verdict of the j*ury, who brought it in Non 
compos mentis All this was indeed to the purpose, and to 
give me satisfaction, though, by the way, I was not so 
scrupulous, had he known all, but that I might have taken 
him without it However, I looked them all over as well 
as I could, and told him that this was all very clear indeed, 
but that he need not have given himself the trouble to have 
brought them out with him, for it was time enough Well, 
he said, it might be time enough for me, but no time but 
the present time was time enough for him 

There were other papers rolled up, and I asked him what 
they were ‘Why, ay,’ says he, ‘that’s the question I wanted 
to have you ask me’ ; so he unrolls them and takes out a 
tittle shagreen case, and gives me out of it a very fine dia- 
mond ring I could not refuse it, if I had a mind to do so, 
for he put it upon my finger; so I made him a curtsy and 
accepted it Then he takes out another nng ‘And this,’ 
says he, 'is for another occasion,’ so he puts that in his 
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pocket ‘Well, but let me see it, though,’ says I, and 
smiled , ‘I guess what it is , I think you are mad ’ ‘I should 
have been mad if I had done less,’ says he, and still he did 
not show It me, and I had a great mind to see it , so I says, 
Well, but let me see it ’ ‘Hold,’ says he, ‘first look here’ ; 
then he took up the roll again and read it, and, behold ' it 
was a hcence for us to be married ‘Why,’ says I, ‘are you 
distracted'’ Why, you were fully satisfied that I would 
comply and yield at first word, or resolved to take no 
denial ’ ‘The last is certainly the case,’ said he ‘But you 
may be mistaken,’ said I ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘how can you 
think so ? I must not be denied, I can’t be denied’ , and 
with that he fell to kissmg me so violently, I could not get 
nd of him 

There was a bed in the room, and we were walking to 
and again, eager in the discourse, at last he takes me by 
surpnse m his arms, and threw me on the bed and himself 
with me, and holding me fast in his arms, but without the 
least offer of any indecency, courted me to consent with 
such repeated entreaties and arguments, protesting his 
affection, and vowing he would not let me go till I had 
promised him, that at last I said, ‘Why, you resolve not 
to be demed indeed, I think ’ ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘I must 
not be demed, I won’t be demed, I can’t be demed ’ ‘Well, 
well,’ said I, and giving him a slight kiss, ‘then you shan’t 
be demed,’ said I , ‘let me get up ’ 

He was so transported with my consent, and the kind 
manner of it, that I began to think once he took it for a 
marriage, and would not stay for the form , but I wronged 
him, for he gave over kissing me, and then giving me two 
or three kisses again, thanked me for my kind yielding tc 
him, and was so overcome ivith the satisfaction and joy 
of it, that I saw tears stand in his eyes 

I turned from him, for it filled my eyes with tears too, 
and I asked him leave to retire a little to my chamber 
If ever I had a gram of true repentance for a vicious and 
abominable hfe for twenty-four years past, it was then 
Oh, what a fehaty is it to mankind, said I to myself 
that they cannot see into the hearts of one another ' How 
happy had it been for me if I had been wife to a man of 
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60 much honesty, and so much affection from the be- 
ginning ' 

Then it occurred to me, TVhat an abominable creature 
am I ! and how is this innocent gentleman going to be 
abused by me * How little does he think, that having di- 
vorced a whore, he is throwing himself into the arms of 
another ' that he is going to marry one that has lain with 
two brothers, and has had three children by her own 
brother • one that was born in Newgate, whose mother 
was a whore, and is now a transported thief > one that 
has lam with thirteen men, and has had a child since he 
saw me' Poor gentleman!’ said I, ‘what is he going to 
do After this reproaching myself was over, it followed 
thus ‘Well, if I must be his wife, if it please God to give 
me grace, I’ll be a true wife to him, and love him suitably 
to the strange excess of his passion for me, I will make 
him amends if possible, by what he shall see, for tlie 
cheats and abuses I put upon him, which he does not see ’ 

He was impatient for my coming out of my chamber, 
but finding me long, he went downstairs and talked with 
my landlord about the parson 

My landlord, an officious though well-meaning fellow, 
had sent away for the neighbouring clergyman ; and when 
my gentleman began to speak of it to him, and talk of 
sending for him, ‘Sir,’ says he to him, ‘my friend is in 
the house’; so without any more words he brought them 
together When he came to the minister, he asked him 
if he would venture to marry a couple of strangers that 

were both willing The parson said that Mr had said 

something to him of it , that he hoped it was no clandestine 
business , that he seemed to be a grave gentleman, and he 
supposed madam was not a girl, so that the consent of 
friends should be wanted ‘To put you out of doubt of 
that,’ says my gentleman, ‘read this paper’, and out he 
pulls the licence ‘I am satisfied,’ says the minister , ‘where 
IS the lady^’ ‘You shall see her presently,’ says my gentle- 
man 

When he had said thus he comes upstairs, and I was 
that time come out of my room, so he tells me the 
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inmister was below, and that he had talked with him, and 
that upon showing him the licence, he was free to marry 
us with all his heart, ‘but he asks to see you’ , so he asked 
if I would let him come up 

"Tis time enough,’ said I, ‘in the morning, is it not?’ 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘my dear, he seemed to scruple whether 
it was not some young girl stolen from her parents, and 
I assured him we were both of age to command our own 
consent , and that made him ask to see you ’ ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘do as you please’ ; so up they brings the parson, and a 
merry, good sort of gentleman he was He had been told, 
it seems, that we had met there by acadent, that I came 
in the Chester coach, and my gentleman in his own coach 
to meet me , that we were to have met last night at Stony- 
Stratford, but that he could not reach so far ‘Well, sir,’ 
says the parson, ‘every ill turn has some good in it The 
disappointment, sir,’ says he to my gentleman, ‘was yours, 
and the good turn is mme, for if you had met at Stony- 
Stratford I had not had the honour to marry you Land- 
lord, have you a Common Prayer Book?’ 

I started as if I had been frightened ‘Lord, sir,’ says 
I, ‘what do you mean ? What, to marry in an inn, and at 
mght too ?’ ‘Madam,’ says the mmister, ‘if you have 
it be in the church, you shall ; but I assure you your mar- 
riage will be as firm here as in the church , we are not tied 
by the canons to marry nowhere but in the church; and 
if you will have it m the church, it will be as pubhc as a 
country fair , and as for the time of day, it does not at all 
weigh in this case , our princes are married in their cham- 
bers, and at eight or ten o’clock at night ’ 

I was a great while before I could be persuaded, and 
pretended not to be wiUing at all to be married but m the 
church But it was all grimace , so I seemed at last to be 
prei'ailed on, and my landlord and his wife and daughter 
were called up My landlord was father and clerk and all 
together, and we were married, and very merry we were ; 
though I confess the self-reproaches which I had upon me 
before lay dose to me, and extorted every now and then a 
deep sigh from me, which my bndegroom took notice of, 
and endeavoured to encourage me, thinking, poor man, 
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that I had some httle hesitations at the step I had taken 
so hastily. 

We enjoyed ourselves that evening completely, and yet 
all was kept so private m the inn that not a servant in the 
house knew of it, for my landlady and her daughter waited 
on me, and would not let any of the maids come upstairs, 
except while we were at supper. My landlady’s daughter 
I called my bndesmaid , and sending for a shopkeeper the 
next morning, I gave the young woman a good suit of 
knots, as good as the town would afford, and finding it was 
a lace-malang town, I gave her mother a/ piece of bone-lace 
for a head 

One reason that my landlord was so close was, that he 
was unwilling the minister of the parish should hear of it ; 
fiut for aU that somebody heard of it, so at that we had 
the bells set a-rmgmg the next morning early, and the 
music, such as the town would afford, imder our window ; 
but my landlord brazened it out, that we were married 
before we came thither, only that, being his former guests, 
we would have our wedding-supper at his house 

We could not find in our hearts to stir tlie next day; 
for, in short, having been disturbed by the bells in the 
morning, and having perhaps not slept overmuch before, 
we were so sleepy afterwards that we lay in bed till almost 
twelve o’clock. 

I begged mj'- landlady that we might not have any more 
music in the town, nor nnging of bells, and she managed 
It so well that we were very quiet; but an odd passage 
interrupted all my mirth for a good while The great 
room of the house looked into the street, and my new 
spouse being below-stairs, I had walked to the end of the 
room ; and it being a pleasant, warm day, I had opened the 
window, and was standing at it for some air, when I saw 
three gentlemen come by on horseback and go into an inn 
just against us 

It was not to be concealed, nor was it so doubtful as 
to leave me any room to question it, but the second of the 
three was my Lancashire husband. I was frightened to 
death; I never was in such a consternation in my life; I 
thought I should have sunk into the ground , my blood ran 
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chill m my veins, and I trembled as if I bad been in a cold 
fit of an ague. 1 say, there was no room to question the 
truth of It, I knew his clothes, I knew his horse, and 1 
knew his face 

The first sensible reflection I made was, that my husband 
was not by to see my disorder, and that I was verj' glad of. 
The gentlemen had not been long m the house but they 
came to the window of their room, as is usual, but my 
window was shut, you may be sure However, I could 
not keep from peeping at them, and there I saw him again, 
heard him call out to one of the servants of the house for 
something he wanted, and received all the terrifying con- 
firmations of Its being the same person that were possible 
to be had 

My next concern was to know, if possible, what was 
his business there, but that was impossible Sometimes 
my imagination formed an idea of one frightful thing, 
sometimes of another, sometimes I thought he had dis^ 
covered me, and ivas come to upbraid me with ingratitude 
and breach of honour , and every moment I fanaed he was 
coming up the stairs to insult me , and innumerable fanaes 
came into my head of what wns never m his head, nor 
ever could be, unless the devil had revealed it to him 
I remained in this fnght nearly two hours, and scarce 
ever kept my eye from the window or door of the inn 
where they were At last, hearing a great clatter in the 
passage of their inn, I ran to the window, and, to my great 
satisfaction, saw them all three go out again and travel 
on westward Had they gone towards London, I should 
have been still in a fnght, lest I should meet him on the 
road again, and that he should know me , but he went the 
contrary way, and so I was eased of that disorder 

We resolved to be going the next day, but about six 
o’clock at mght we were alarmed with a great uproar in 
the street, and people ndmg as if they had been out of 
their wits , and what was it but a hue-and-cry after three 
highwaymen that, had robbed two coaches and some other 
travellers near Dunstable Hill, and notice had, it seems, 
been given that they had been seen at Brickhdl at such a 
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house, meaning the house where those gentlemen had been 
The house was immediately beset and searched, but there 
were witnesses enough that the gentlemen had been gone 
over three hours The crowd having gathered about, we 
had the news presently , and I was heartily concerned now 
another way. I presendy told the people of the house, that 
I durst to say those were not the persons, for that I knew 
one of the gentlemen to be a very honest person, and of a 
good estate in Lancashire 

The constable who came with the hue-and-cry was im- 
mediately informed of this, and came over to me to be 
satisfied from my own mouth, and I assured him that I 
saw the three gentlemen as I was at the window, that I 
saw them afterwards at the windows of the room they 
dmed in; that I saw them afterwards take horse, and I 
could assure him I knew one of them to be such a man, 
that he was a gentleman of a very good estate, and an 
undoubted character in Lancashire, from whence I was 
just now upon my j'oumey. 

The assurance with which I delivered this gave the mob 
gentry a check, and gave the constable such satisfaction, 
that he immediately sounded a retreat, told his people these 
were not the men, but that he had an account they were 
very honest gentlemen; and so they went all back again. 
What the truth of the matter was I knew not, but certain 
It was that the coaches were robbed at Dunstable Hill, and 
£560 in money taken, besides, some of the lace merchants 
that always travel that way had been visited too As to 
the three gentlemen, that remains to be explained here- 
after 

Well, this alarm stopped us another day, though my 
spouse was for travelhng, and told me that it was always 
safest travelhng after a robbery, for that the thieves 
were sure to be gone far enough off when they had alarmed 
the country , but I was afraid and uneasy, and indeed prin- 
cipally lest my old acquaintance should be upon the road 
still, and should chance to see me 

I never lived four pleasanter days together in my life. 
I was a mere bride all this while, and my new spouse 
strove to make me entirely easy in everything Oh could 
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this state oi Ufe ha\e continued, lioiv had all my past 
troubles been forgot, and my future sorrows avoided' 
But 1 had a past hfe of a most wTCtched kind to account 
for, some of it m this world as well as in another 
We came away the fifth day; and my landlord, because 
he saw me uneasy, mounted himself, his son, and three 
honest country fellows with good firearms, and, without 
telling us of it, followed the coach, and would see us safe 
into Dunstable We could do no less than treat them very 
handsomely at Dunstable, which cost my spouse about ten 
or twelve shillings, and something he gave the men for theif 
time too, but my landlord would take nothing for himself. 

This was the most happy contrivance for me that could 
have fallen out , for had I come to London unmarried, I 
must either have come to him for the first night’s enter- 
tainment, or have discovered to him that I had not one 
acquaintance in the whole aty of London that could 
receive a poor bride for the first night’s lodging ivith her 
spouse But now, being an old married woman, I made 
no scruple of going directly home with him, and there I 
took possession at once of a house well furnished, and a 
husband in very good circumstances, so that I had a proS’ 
pect of a very happy hfe, if I knew how to manage it; and 
I had leisure to consider of the real value of the hfe I was 
likely to hve How different it was to be from the loose 
ungovemed part I had acted before, and how much hap 
pier a life of virtue and sobriety is, than that which w< 
call a hfe of pleasure 

Oh had this particular scene of life lasted, or had 1 
learned from that time I enjoyed it, to have tasted the 
true sweetness of it, and had I not fallen into that poverty 
which IS the sure hane of virtue, how happy had I been, 
not only here, but perhaps for ever » for while I hved thus' 
I was really a pemtent for all my hfe past I looked hack 
on It with abhorrence, and might truly be said to hate my^ 
self for It I often reflected how my lover at the Bath, 
struck at the hand of God, repented and abandoned me^ 
and refused to see me any more, though he loved me to an 
extreme , but I, prompted by that worst of devils, poverty, 
returned to the vile practice, and made the advantage ol 
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a degree, that my understanding was sometimes quite lost 
in fancies and imaginations 

I lived two years in this dismal condition, wasting that 
little I had, weeping continually over my dismal arcum- 
stances, and, as it were, only bleedmg to death, without 
the least hope or prospect of help from God or man , and 
now I had cned so long, and so often, that tears were, as 
I might say, exhausted, and I began to be desperate, for 
I grew poor apace. 

For a little relief I had put off my house and took lodg- 
ings ; and as I was reducing my hving, so I sold off most 
of my goods, which put a little money in my pocket, and I 
hved near a year upon that, spending very sparingly, and 
eking things out to the utmost, but still when I looked 
before me, my very heart would sink within me at the in- 
evitable approach of misery and want Oh let none read 
this part without seriously reflecting on the circumstances 
of a desolate state, and how they would grapple with mere 
want of fnends and want of bread ; it will certainly make 
them think not of sparmg what they have only, but of 
looking up to heaven for support, and of the wise man’s 
prayer, ‘Give me not poverty, lest I steal ’ 

Let them remember that a time of distress is a time of 
dreadful temptation, and all the strength to resist is taken 
away, poverty presses, the soul is made desperate by dis- 
tress, and what can be done? It was one evemng, when 
being brought, as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I 
may truly say I was distracted and raving, when prompted 
by I know not what spirit, and, as it were, doing I did not 
know what or why, I dressed me (for I had stdl pretty 
good clothes) and went out I am very sure I had no 
manner of design in my head when I went out , I neither 
knew nor considered where to go, or on what business ; but 
as the devil earned me out and laid his bait for me, so he 
brought me, to be sure, to the place, for I knew not 
whither I was going or what I did 

Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, I passed 
by an apothecary’s shop in Leadenhall Street, where I 
saw he on a stool just before the counter a little bundle 
wrapped in a white doth; beyond it stood a maid-servant 
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with her back to it, looking towards the top of the shopf 
where the apothecar}’’s apprentice, as I suppose, was 
standing upon the counter, ivith his back also to the door, 
and a candle in his hand, looking and reaching up to the 
upper shelf for something he ivanted, so that both were 
engaged mighty earnestly, and nobody else in the shop 
This was the bait, and the devil, who I said laid the 
snare, as readily prompted me as if he had spoke, for I 
remember, and shall never forget it, ’tv, as like a voice 
spoken to me over my shoulder, ‘Talce the bundle, be 
qmck, do it this moment’ It was no sooner said but I 
stepped into the shop, and with my back to the wench, as 
if I had stood up for a cart that was going by, I put my 
hand behind me and took'the bundle, and went off vuth 
it, the maid or the fellow not perceiving me, or any one 
else 

It IS impossible to express the horror of my soul all the 
while I did It When I went away I had no heart to run, 
or scarce to mend my pace I crossed the street indeed, 
and went down the first turnmg I came to, and I think it 
was a street that went through into Fenchurch Street 
From thence I crossed and turned through so many ways 
and turnings, that I could never tell which way it was, 
nor where I went , for I felt not the ground I stepped on, 
and the farther I was out of danger, ^e faster I went, till, 
tired and out of breath, I was forced to sit down on a 
httle bench at a door, and then I began to recover, and 
found I was got into Thames Street, near Billingsgate I 
rested me a little and went on, my blood was all in a 
fire, my heart beat as if I was m a sudden fright In 
short, I was under such a surprise that I still knew not 
whither I was going, or what to do 
After I had tired myself thus with walking a long way 
about, and so eagerly, I began to consider and make home 
to my lodgmg, where I came about mne o’clock at mght 
When the bundle was made up for, or on what occasion 
laid where I foimd it, I knew not, but when I came to 
open it I found there was a suit of childbed-hnen in it, 
very good and almost new, the lace very fine , there was 
a silver porringer of a pmt, a small silver mug and six 
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what they call a handsome face to be tlie relief to my 
necessities, and beauty be a pimp to vice 

Now I seemed landed in a safe harbour, after the stormy 
voyage of life past was at an end, and I began to be thank- 
ful for my deliverance I sat many an hour by myself, 
and wept over the remembrance of past follies, and the 
dreadful extravagances of a wicked life, and sometimes I 
flattered myself that I had sincerely repented 

But there are temptations which it is not in the power 
of human nature to resist, and few know what would be 
their case if driven to the same exigenaes As covetous- 
ness IS the root of all evil, so poverty is, I believe, the worst 
of all snares But I waive that discourse till I come to an 
experiment. 

I lived with this husband with the utmost tranquillity, 
he was a quiet, sensible, sober man ; virtuous, modest, sin- 
cere, and in his business diligent and just His business 
was in a narrow compass, and his income sufficient to a 
plentiful way of living in the ordinary way I do not say 
to keep an equipage, and make a figure, as the world calls 
it, nor did I expect it, or desire it, for as I abhorred the 
levity and extravagance of my former life, so I chose now 
to live retired, frugal, and within ourselves I kept no 
company, made no visits, minded my family, and obliged 
my husband , and this kind of life became a pleasure to me 
We lived in an unmterrupted course of ease and con- 
tent for five years, when a sudden blow from an almost 
invisible hand blasted all my happiness, and turned me 
out into the world m a condition the reverse of all that had 
been before it , 

My husband havmg trusted one of his fellow-clerks with 
a sum of money, too much for our fortunes to bear the 
loss of, the clerk failed, and the loss fell very heavy on 
my husband, yet it was not so great neither but that, if 
he had had spirit and courage to have looked his misfor- 
tunes in the face, his credit was so good that, as I told 
him, he would easily recover it, for to sink under trouble 
IS to double the weight, and he that will die in it, shall die 
in it 
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It was in %'am to speak comfortably to him ; the wound 
had sunk too deep , it was a stab that touched the vitals ; 
he grew melancholy and disconsolate, and from thence 
lethargic, and died I foresaw the blow, and was ex- 
tremely oppressed in my mind, for I saw evidently that 
if he died I nas undone 

I had had h\o children by him and no more, for, to 
tell the truth, it began to be time for me to leave bearing 
children, for I was now eight-and-fort}’', and I suppose 
if he had lived I should have had no more 

I was now left in a dismal and disconsolate case indeed, 
and in several things worse than ever First, it was past 
the flourishing time ivith me when I might expect to be 
courted for a mistress, that agreeable part had declined 
some time, and the ruins only appeared of what had been ; 
and that v hich was worse than all was this, that I was the 
most dejected, disconsolate creature alive I that had en- 
couraged my husband, and endeavoured to support his 
spirits under his trouble, could not support my own, I 
wanted that spirit in trouble which I told him was so 
necessary to Inm for bearing the burthen 

But my case was indeed deplorable, for I was left per- 
fectl)’^ fnendless and helpless, and the loss my husband 
had sustained had reduced his circumstances so low, that 
though indeed I was not m debt, yet I could easily foresee 
that what was left would not support me long ; that while 
it wasted daily for subsistence, I had no way to increase 
it one shilling, so that it would be soon all spent, and then 
I saw nothing before me but the utmost distress , and this 
represented itself so lively to my thoughts,' that it seemed 
as if it was come, before it was really very near , also my 
very apprehensions doubled the misery, for I fancied every 
sixpence that I paid for a loaf of bread was the last that 
I had in the world, and that to-morrow I was to fast, and 
be starved to death 

In this distress I had no assistant, no fnend to comfort 
or advise me , I sat and cned and tormented myself night 
and day, wringing my hands, and sometimes ravmg like a 
distracted voman, and indeed I have often wondered it 
had not affected my reason, for I had the vapours to such 
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a degree, that my understanding was sometimes quite lost 
m fancies and imaginations 

I lived two years in this dismal condition, wasting that 
little I had, weeping continually over my dismal arcum- 
stances, and, as it were, only bleeding to death, without 
the least hope or prospect of help from God or man , and 
now I had cried so long, and so often, that tears were, as 
I might say, exhausted, and I began to be desperate, for 
I grew poor apace 

For a little relief I had put off my house and took lodg- 
ings, and as I was reducing my living, so I sold off most 
of my goods, which put a little money in my pocket, and I 
hved near a year upon that, spending very sparingly, and 
eking things out to the utmost, but still when I looked 
before me, my very heart would sink within me at the in- 
evitable approach of misery and want Oh let none read 
this part without seriously reflecting on the circumstances 
of a desolate state, and how they would grapple with mere 
want of friends and want of bread; it will certainly make 
them think not of sparing v/hat they have only, but of 
looking up to heaven for support, and of the wise man’s 
prayer, ‘Give me not poverty, lest I steal ’ 

Let them remember that a time of distress is a time of 
■dreadful temptation, and all the strength to resist is taken 
away, poverty presses, the soul is made desperate by dis- 
tress, and what can be done^ It was one evening, when 
being brought, as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I 
may truly say I was distracted and raving, when prompted 
by I know not what spirit, and, as it were, doing I did not 
Imow what or why, I dressed me (for I had still pretty 
good clothes) and went out I am very sure I had no 
manner of design in my head when I went out , I neither 
knew nor considered where to go, or on what business , but 
as the devil carried me out and laid his bait for me, so he 
brought me, to be sure, to the place, for I knew not 
whither I was going or what I did 
Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, I passed 
by an apothecary’s shop in Leadenhall Street, where I 
saw lie on a stool just before the counter a little bundle 
wrapped in a white cloth; b^ond it stood a maid-servant 
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with her back to it, looking towards the top of the shopf 
where the apothecary’s apprentice, as I suppose, was 
standing upon the counter, with his back also to the door, 
and a candle in his hand, looking and reaching up to the 
upper shelf for something he wanted, so that both were 
engaged mighty earnestly, and nobody else m the shop 
This was the bait; and the devil, who I said laid the 
snare, as readily prompted me as if he had spoke, for I 
remember, and shall never forget it, ’twas hke a voice 
spoken to me over my shoulder, 'Take the bundle, be 
qmck; do it this moment’ It was no sooner said but I 
stepped into the shop, and with my back to the wench, as 
if I had stood up for a cart that was going by, I put my 
hand behind me and took'the bundle, and went off with 
it, the maid or the fellow not perceiving me, or any one 
else 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the 
while I did It When I went away I had no heart to run, 
or scarce to mend my pace I crossed the street indeed, 
and went down the first turmng I came to, and I think it 
was a street that went through into Fenchurch Street 
From thence I crossed and turned through so many ways 
and turnings, that I could never tell which way it was, 
nor where I went , for I felt not the ground I stepped on, 
and the farther I was out of danger, the faster I went, till, 
tired and out of breath, I was forced to sit down on a 
little bench at a door, and then I began to recover, and 
found I was got into Thames Street, near Billingsgate I 
rested me a little and went on, my blood was all m a 
fire, my heart beat as if I was in a sudden fright In 
short, I was under such a surprise that I still knew not 
whither I was going, or what to do 

After I had tired myself thus rvith walking a long way 
about, and so eagerly, I began to consider and make home 
to my lodging, where I came about nine o’clock at night. 

When die bundle was made up for, or on what occasion 
laid where I found it, I knew not, but when I came to 
open It I found there was a suit of childbed-linen in it, 
very good and almost new, the lace very fine, there was 
a silver pomnger of a pint, a small silver mug and six 
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cluld no harm, I only said to myself, I had given the par- 
ents a just reproof for their negligence in leaving the poor 
little lamb to come home by itself, and it would teach them 
to take more care of it another time 

This string of beads was worth about tvi^elve or four- 
teen pounds I suppose it might have been formerly the 
mother’s, for it was too big for the child’s wear, but that 
perhaps the vanity of the mother, to have her child look 
fine at the dancing-school, had made her let the child 
wear it, and no doubt the child had a maid sent to take 
care of it, but she, careless jade, was taken up perhaps 
with some fellow that had met her by the way, and so 
the poor baby wandered till it fell into my hands. 

However, I did the child no harm, I did not so much 
as fright it, for I had a great many tender thoughts 
about me yet, and did nothing but what, as I may say, mere 
necessity drove me to 

I had a great many adventures after this, but I was 
young in the business, and did not know how to manage, 
otherwise than as the devil put things into my head , and 
indeed he was seldom backward to me One adventure I 
had which was very lucky to me I was going through 
Lombard Street in the dusk of the evening, just by the end 
of Three King Court, when on a sudden comes a fellow 
running by me as swift as lightning, and throws a bundle 
that was in his hand, just behind me, as I stood up against 
the corner of the house at the turning into the alley Just 
as he threw it in he said, ‘God bless you, mistress, let it 
he there a little,’ and away he runs swift as the wind 
After him comes two more, and immediately a young fel- 
low without his hat, crying ‘Stop thief i’ and after him 
two or three more They pursued the two last fellows so 
close, that they were forced to drop what they had got, 
and one of them was taken into the bargain, the other got 
off free 

I stood stock-still all this while, till they came back, 
dragging the poor fellow they had taken, and lugging the 
things they had found, extremely well satisfied that they 
had recovered the booty and taken the thief ; and thus they 
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/passed by me, for I looked only like one who stood up 
while the crowd was gone 

Once or twice I asked what was the matter, but the 
people neglected answenng me, and I was not very im- 
portunate , but after the crowd was wholly past, I took my 
opportunity to turn about and take up what was behind 
me and walk aw'ay This, indeed, I did with less disturb- 
ance than I had done formerly, for these things I did not 
steal, but they were stolen to my hand I got safe to my 
lodgings with this cargo, which was a piece of fine black 
lustring silk, and a piece of velvet , the latter was but part 
of a piece of about eleven yards, the former was a whole 
piece of near fifty }’ards It seems it was a mercer’s shop 
that they had rifled I say nfled, because the goods were 
so considerable that they had lost ; for the goods that they 
recovered were pretty many, and I believe came to about 
six or seven several pieces of silk How they came to get 
so many I could not tell , but as I had only robbed the thief, 

I made no scruple at taking these goods, and being very 
glad of them too 

I had pretty good luck thus far, and I made several 
adventures more, though with but small purchase, yet 
with good success, but I went in daily dread that some 
mischief would befall me, and that I should certainly come 
to be hanged at last The impression this made on me was 
too strong to be slighted, and it kept me from makmg at- 
tempts that, for aught I knew, might have been very safely 
performed , but one thing I cannot omit, which was a bait 
to me many a day I walked frequently out into the vil- 
lages round the town, to see if nothing would fall in my 
way there, and going by a house near Stepne)% I saw on 
the window-board tivo rings, one a small diamond rmg, 
and the other a plain gold nng, to be sure laid there by 
some thoughtless lady, that had more money than forecast, 
perhaps only till she washed her hands 

I walked several tunes by the wmdow to observe if } 
could see whether there was anybody m the room or no, 
and I could see nobody, but still I was not sure It came 
presently mto my thoughts to rap at the glass, as if I 
wanted to speak with somebody, and if anybody was 
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spoons, with some other linen, a good smock, and three silk 
handkerchiefs, and in the mug, wrapped up m a paper, 
18s. 6d m money 

All the while I was opening these things I was under 
such dreadful impressions of fear, and in such terror of 
mind, though I was perfectly safe, that I cannot express 
the manner of it I sat me down, and cried most vehe- 
mently ‘Lord,’ said I, 'what am I now ^ a thief ! Why, 
I shall be taken next time, and be earned to Newgate 
and be tned for my life'” And with that I cried again a 
long time, and I am sure, as poor as I was, if I had durst 
for fear, I would certainly have earned the things back 
again ; but that went off after a while Well, I went to bed 
for that night, but slept little; the horror of the fact was 
upon my mind, and I Imew not what I said or did all mght, 
and all the next day Then I was impatient to hear some 
news of the loss , imd would fain know how it was, whether 
they were a pooi body* s goods, or a nch ‘Perhaps,’ said 
I, ‘it may be some poor widow like me, that had packed 
up these goods to go and sell them for a little bread for 
herself and a poor child, and are now starving and break- 
ing their hearts for want of that little they would have 
fetched ’ And this thought tormented me worse than all 
the rest, for three or four days’ time 

But my o-\ni distresses silenced all these reflections, and 
the prospect of my own starving, which grew every day 
more frightful to me, hardened my heart by degrees It 
was then particularly heavy upon my mind, that I had 
been reformed, and had, as I hoped, repented of all my 
past wickedness, that I had lived a sober, grave, retired 
life for several years, but now I should be driven by the 
dreadful necessity of my circumstances to the gates of de- 
struction, soul and body; and two or three times I fell upon 
my Icnees, praying to God, as well as I could, for deliver- 
ance; but I cannot but say, my prayers had no hope in 
them I knew not v/hat to do ; it was all fear without, and 
efark v.ithin , and I reflected on my past life as not sincerely 
repented of, that Heaven was now beginning to punish me 
on this side the grave, and svould make me as miserable 
os I had been wicked 
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Had I gone on here I had pernaps been a true peni® 
tent , but 1 had an evil counsellor ithm, and he \\ as con- 
tinually prompting me to relieve myself by the worst 
means, so one evening he tempted me again, by the same 
wicked impulse that had said ‘Take that bundle/ to go out 
again and seek for what might happen 

I went out now by daylight, and wandered about I knew 
not whither, and in search of I knew not what, when the 
devil put a snare in my way of a dreadful nature indeed, 
and such a one as I have never had before or since Going 
through Aldersgate Street, there was a pretty little child 
who had been at a danang-school, and was going home, all 
alone, and my prompter, like a true devil, set me upon 
this innocent creature I talked to it, and it prattled to me 
again, and I took it by the hand and led it along till I 
came to a paved alley that goes into Bartholomew Close, 
and I led it in there The child said that w'as not its way 
home I said, “Yes, my dear, it is , I’ll show you the way 
home ’ The child had a little necklace on of gold beads, 
and I had my eye upon that, and in the dark of the alley 
I stooped, pretending to mend the child’s dog that was 
loose, and took off her necklace, and the cluld never felt it, 
and so led the child on again Here, I say, the devil put 
me upon killing the child in the dark alley, that if might 
not cry, but the very thought frighted me so that I was 
ready to drop down , but I turned the child about and bade 
It go back again, for that was not its way home The child 
said, so she would, and I went through into Bartholomew 
Close, and then turned round to another passage that goes 
into Long Lane, so away into Charterhouse Yard and out 
mto St John Street, then, crossing into Smithfield, went 
down Chick Lane and into Field Lane to Holborn Bridge, 
when, mixing with the crowd of people usually passing 
there, it w^as not possible to have been found out, and 
thus I enterprised my second sally into the world 

The thoughts of this booty put out all the thoughts of 
the first, and the reflections I had made wore qmcldy oflf, 
poverty, as I have said, hardened my heart, and my own 
nec^sities made me regardless of anything The last 
aflfair left no great concern upon me, for as I did the poor 
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child no harm, I only said to myself, I had given the par- 
ents a just reproof for their negligence in leaving the poor 
httle lamb to come home by itself, and it would teach them 
to take more care of it another time 

This string of beads was worth about twelve or four- 
teen pounds I suppose it might have been formerly the 
mother’s, for it was too big for the child’s wear, but that 
perhaps the vamty of the mother, to have her child look 
fine at the dancing-school, had made her let the child 
wear it, and no doubt the child had a maid sent to take 
care of it, but she, careless jade, was taken up perhaps 
with some fellow that had met her by the way, and so 
the poor baby wandered till it fell into my hands 

However, I did the child no harm, I did not so much 
as fright it, for I had a great many tender thoughts 
about me yet, and did nothmg but what, as I may say, mere 
necessity drove me to 

I had a great many adventures after this, but I was 
young m the business, and did not know how to manage, 
otherwise than as the devil put things into my head, and 
mdeed he was seldom backward to me One adventure I 
had which was very lucky to me I was going through 
Lombard Street m the dusk of the evening, just by the end 
of Three King Court, when on a sudden comes a fellow 
running by me as swift as lightmng, and throws a bundle 
that was m his hand, just behind me, as I stood up against 
the comer of the house at the turning into the alley Just 
as he threw it in he said, ‘God bless you, mistress, let it 
he there a little,’ and away he runs swift as the wind. 
After him comes two more, and immediately a young fel- 
low without Ills hat, crying ‘Stop thief !’ and after him 
two or three more They pursued the tivo last fellows so 
close, that they were forced to drop what they had got, 
and one of them was taken into the bargain, the other got 
off free 

I stood stock-still all this while, till they came back, 
dragging the poor fellow they had taken, and lugging the 
things they had found, extremely well satisfied that they 
liad recovered the booty and taken tlie thief ; and thus they 
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'passed by me, for I looked only like one who stood up 
while the crowd was gone 

Once or twice I asked what was the matter, but the 
people neglected answering me, and I was not very im- 
portunate , but after the crowd was wholly past, I took my 
opportunity to turn about and take up what was behind 
me and walk away. This, indeed, I did with less disturb- 
ance than I had done formerly, for these things I did not 
steal, but they were stolen to my hand I got safe to my 
lodgings with this cargo, which was a piece of fine black 
lustnng silk, and a piece of velvet , the latter was but part 
of a piece of about eleven yards , the former was a whole 
piece of near fifty yards It seems it was a mercer’s shop 
that they had nfled I say nfled, because the goods were 
so considerable that they had lost , for the goods that they 
recovered were pretty many, and I beheve came to about 
six or seven several pieces of sdk How they came to get 
so many I could not tell , but as I had only robbed the thief, 
I made no scruple at taking these goods, and being very 
glad of them too 

I had pretty good luck thus far, and I made several 
adventures more, though with but small purchase, yet 
with good success, but I went in daily dread that some 
mischief would befall me, and that I should certainly come 
to be hanged at last The impression this made on me was 
too strong to be slighted, and it kept me from making at- 
tempts that, for aught I Imew, might have been very safely 
performed , but one thing I cannot omit, which was a bait 
to me many a day I walked frequently out into the vil- 
lages round the town, to see if nothing would fall in my 
way there, and going by a house near Stepney, I saw on 
the window-board two nngs, one a small diamond ring, 
and the other a plain gold ring, to be sure laid there by 
some thoughtless lady, that had more money than forecast, 
perhaps only till she %vashed her hands 

I walked several times by the window to observe if J 
could see whether there was anybody in the room or no, 
and I could see nobody, but still I was not sure It came 
presently mto my thoughts to rap at tlie glass, as if I 
wanted to speak with somebody, and if anybody was 
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there they wordd be sure to come to the window, and 
then I would tell them to remove those rings, for that I had 
seen two suspiaous fellows take notice of them This was 
a ready thought I rapped once or twice and nobody 
came, when, seeing the coast clear, I thrust hard again^ 
the square of glass, and broke it with very little noise, and 
took out the two rings, and walked away with them very 
safe The diamond ring was worth about £3, and the 
other about 9s. 

I was now at a loss for a market for my goods, and es- 
pedally for my two pieces of silk I was very loth to dis- 
pose of them for a trifle, as the poor unhappy thieves in 
general do, who, after they have ventured their lives for 
perhaps a thing of value, are fain to sell it for a song when 
they have done, but I was resolved I would not do thus, 
whatever shift I made, unless I was driven to the last 
extremity However, I did not well know what course to 
take At last I resolved to go to my old governess, and 
acquaint myself with her again I had punctually supplied 
the £5 a 5’’ear to her for my little boy as long as I was able, 
but at last was obliged to put a stop to it However, I had 
written a letter to her, wherein I had told her that ray 
circumstances were reduced very low, that I had lost my 
husband, and that I was not able to do it any longer, and 
so begged that the poor child might not suffer too much for 
Its mother's misfortunes 

I now made her a visit, and I found that she drove 
something of the old trade still, but that she was not in 
such flourishing arcumstances as before , for she had been 
sued by a certain gentleman who had had his daughter 
stolen from him, and who, it seems, she had helped to con- 
vey away, and it was very narrowly that she escaped the 
gallows The expense also had ravaged her, and she was 
become very poor, her house was but meanly furnished, 
and she was not m such repute for her practice as before; 
however, she stood upon h'^r legs, as thej'’ say, and as she 
was a stirring, bustling woman, and had some stock left, 
she was turned pawnbroker, and lived pretty well 

She received me very civilly, and with her usual obliging 
manner told me she would not have the less resoect for me 
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for my being reduced , that she had taken care my boy 
was very well looked after, though I could not pay for 
him, and that the woman that had him was easy, so that I 
needed not to trouble myself about him till I might be 
better able to do it effectually 

I told her that I had not much money left, but that I 
had some things that were money’s worth, if she could tell 
me how I might turn them into money She asked me 
what It was I had I pulled out the string of gold beads, 
and told her it was one of my husband’s presents to me, 
then I showed her the two parcels of silk, which I told her 
I had from Ireland, and brought up to town -with me , and 
the little diamond ring. As to the small parcel of plate 
and spoons, I had found means to dispose of them myself 
before , and as for the childbed-lmen I had, she offered me 
to take It herself, behevmg it to have been my own She 
told me that she was turned pawnbroker, and that she 
would sell those things for me as pawned to her , and so 
she sent presently for proper agents that bought them, 
being m her hands, wiffiout any scruple, and gave good 
pnces too 

I now began to think this necessary woman might help 
me a httle in my low condition to some business, for I 
would gladly have turned my hand to any honest employ- 
ment if I could have got it But here she was deficient* 
honest business did not come withm her reach If I had 
been younger, perhaps she might have helped me to a 
spark, but my thoughts were off that kind of livehhood, as 
being quite out of the way after fifty, which was my case 
and so I told her 

She imuted me at last to come, and be at her house till 
I could find something to do, and it should cost me very 
httle, and this I gladly accepted of And now living a lit- 
tle easier, I entered into some measures to have my httle 
son by my last husband taken off , and this she made easy 
too, reserving a payment only of £$ a year, if I could pay 
it This was such a help to me, that for a good while I 
left off the wicked trade that I had so newly taken up , and 
gladly I would have got my bread by the help of my 
needle if I could have got work, but that was very hard 
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to do for one that had no manner of acquaintance in the 
world 

However, at last I got some quilting work for ladies* 
beds, petticoats, and the hke; and this I liked very well, 
and worked very hard, and with this I began to live ; but 
the diligent devil, who resolved I should continue in his 
service, continually prompted me to go out and take a 
walk, that is to say, to see if anything would offer m the 
old way 

One evening I blindly obeyed his summons, and fetched 
a long circuit through the streets, but met with no pur- 
chase, and came home very weary and empty ; but not con- 
tent with that, I went out the next evening too, when going 
by an alehouse I saw the door of a little room open, next 
the very street, and on the table a silver tankard, things 
much in use in public-houses at that time It seems some 
company had been drinking there, and the careless boys 
had forgot to take it away 

I went into the box frankly, and setting the silver tank- 
ard on the corner of the bench, I sat down before it, and 
knocked with my foot, a boy came presently, and I bade 
him fetch me a pint of warm ale, for it was cold weather ; 
the boy ran, and I heard him go down the cellar to draw 
the ale While the boy was gone, another boy came mto 
the room, and cried, ‘D’ ye calP’ I spoke with a melan- 
choly air, and said, ‘No, child; the boy is gone for a pint 
•af ale for me ’ 

While I sat here, I heard the woman in the bar say, 
‘Are they all gone in the five^’ which v’as the box I sat 
in, and the boy said, ‘Yes ’ ‘Who fetched the tankard 
away^’ says the woman ‘I did,’ says another boy, ‘that’s 
it,’ pointing, it seems, to another tankard, which he had 
fetched from another box by mistake, or else it must be, 
that the rogue forgot that he had not brought it in, which 
certainly he had not 

I heard all this, much to my satisfaction, for I found 
plainly that the tankard was not missed, and yet they con- 
cluded it was fetched awa}"; so I drank my ale, called to 
pay, and as I went away 1 said, ‘Take care of your plate, 
child,’ meaning a silver pint mug, which he brought me 
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dnnk in The boy said, ‘Yes, madam, very welcome/ and 
away I came 

I came home to my governess, and now I thought it 
was a time to try her, that if X might be put to the neces- 
sity of being exposed, she might ofiEer me some assistance 
When I had been at home some time, and had an oppor- 
tumty of talking to her, I told her I had a secret of the 
greatest consequence in the world to commit to her, if 
she had respect enough for me to keep it a secret She 
told me she had kept one of my secrets faithfully; why 
should I doubt her keeping another^ I told her the 
strangest thing m the world had befallen me, and that it 
had made a thief of me, even without any design, and 
so told her the whole story of the tankard ‘And have 
you brought it away with you, my dear>’ says she ‘To 
be sure I have,’ says I, and showed it her ‘But what 
shall I do now,’ says I, ‘must not I carry it agam’’ 

‘Carr}' it again'’ says she ‘Ay, if you are minded tc 
be sent to Newgate for stealing it ’ ‘\Vhy,’ says I, ‘they 
can’t be so base to stop me, when I carry it to them 
again ‘You don’t know those sort of people, child/ 
2ys she , ‘they’ll not only carry you to Newgate, but hang 
you too, without any regard to the honesty of returning 
it or brmg in an account of all the other tankards they 
have lost, for 3 'ou to pay for ’ ‘^Vhat must I do, then 
says I ‘Nay,’ says she, ‘as you have played the cunmng 
pjmt and stole it, you must e’en keep it , there’s no going 
back now Besides, child,’ says she, ‘don’t you want it 
more than they do"? I wish you could light of such a bar- 
gain once a week ’ 

This gave me a new notion of my governess, and that 
since she was turned pawnbroker, she had a sort of people 
' about her that were none of the honest ones that I had 
met with there before, 

I had not been long there but I discovered it more plainly 
than before, for every now and then I saw hilts of swords, 
spoons, forks, tankards, and all such kind of ware brought 
in, not to be pawned, but to be sold downright ; and she 
bought everytbng that came without asking any questions, 
but had very good bargains, as I found by her discourse. 
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I iound also that in following this trade she always 
melted down the plate she bought, that it might not be 
challenged , and she came to me and told me one mormng 
that she was going to melt, and if I would, she would put 
my tankard in, that it might not be seen by anybody I 
told her, v/ith all my heart; so she weighed it, and allowed 
me the full value m silver again ; but I found she did not 
do the same to the rest of her customers 

Some time after tins, as I was at work, and very melan- 
choly, she begins to ask me what the matter was, as she 
was used to do I told her my heart was heavy; I had 
little M^ork, and nothing to live on, and knew not what 
course to take She laughed, and told me I must go out 
again and try my fortune, it might be that I might meet 
with another piece of plate ‘O mother I’ says I, khat is 
a trade I have no skill in, and if I should be taken I am un- 
done at once ’ Says she, ‘1 could help you to a schoolmis- 
tress that shall make you as dexterous as herself ’ I 
trembled at that proposal, for hitherto I had had no con- 
federates, nor any acquaintance among that tribe But she 
conquered all my modesty, and all my fears, and in a 
little time, by the help of this confederate, I grew as impu- 
dent a thief, and as dexterous as ever Moll Cutpurse was, '' 
though, if fame does not behe her, not half so handsome 
The comrade she helped me to dealt in three sorts of 
craft, VIZ shoplifting, steahng of shop-books and pocket- 
books and taking off gold watches from the ladies' sides, 
and this last she did so dexterously that no woman ever 
arrived to the performance of that art so as to do it hke 
her I liked the first and the last of these things very well, 
and I attended her some time in the practice, just as a 
deput}’- attends a midwife, without any pay 

At length she put me to practice She had shown me 
her art, and I had several times unhooked a watch from 
her own side with great dexterity At last she showed me 
a prize, and this was a young lady big wfth child, who had 
a charming watch. The thing was to be done as she came 
out of church She goes on one side of the lady, and pre- 
tends, just as she came to the steps, to fall, and fell against 
the lady i\ith so much violence as put her into a great 
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fnght, and both cned out ternbl} In the vcr}’’ moment 
that she jostled the lady, I had hold of the watch, and liold-i 
ing it the right wa) , the start she gave drew the hook out, 
and she ne% er felt it I made off immcdiatch , and left my 
schoolmistress to come out of her pretended fnght grad- 
ually, and the lady too; and presently the watch w’as 
raiss^. ‘Ay,’ says my comrade, ‘then it was those rogues 
that thrust me dowm, I w arrant ye , I wonder tlie gentle- 
woman did not miss her watch before, then w'e might have 
taken them ’ 

She humoured the thing so well that nobody suspected 
her, and I was got home a full hour before her This 
was my first adventure m company. The watch was indeed 
a very fine one, and had a great many trinkets about it, 
and my governess allowed us £20 for it, of w’hich I had 
half And thus I was entered a complete thief, hardened 
to a pitch above all the reflections of consaence or mod- 
esty, and to a degree which I must acknowledge I never 
thought possible in me 

T&is the devil, who began, by the help of an irresistible 
povert>’, to push me into this -wickedness, brought me on 
to a height beyond the common rate, even when my neces- 
sities w'ere not so great, or the prospect of my misery so 
ternf)nng, for I had now got into a little vein of work, 
and as I was not at a loss to handle my needle, it was 
very probable, as acquaintance came in, I might have got 
mj' bread honestly enough 

I must say, that if such a prospect of work had pre- 
sented itself at first, \vhen I began to feel the approach of 
my miserable arcumstances — I say, had such a prospect 
of getting my bread by working presented itself then, I 
had never fallen into this ^vlcked trade, or into such a 
■wicked gang as I v^^as now embarked -with, but practice 
had hardened me, and I grew audaaous to the last degree, 
and the more so because I had earned it on so long, and 
had never been taken; for, in a word, my new partner 
m -wickedness and I went on together so long, without 
bemg ever detected, that we not only grew bold, but we 
grew rich, and we had at one time one-and-twenty gold 
"watches in our hands 
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I lemember that one day being a little more serious than 
ordinary, and finding I had so good a stock beforehand 
as I had, for I had near £200 m money for my share, it 
come strongly into my mind, no doubt from some kind 
spirit, if such there be, that at first poverty exated me, and 
my distresses drove me to these dreadful shifts ; so seeing 
those distresses were now relieved, and I could also get 
something towards a maintenance by working, and had so 
good a bank to support me, why should I now not leave 
off, as they say, wlule I was well ^ that I could not expect 
to go always free, and if I was once surpnsed, and mis- 
carried, I was undone. 

This was doubtless the happy minute, when, if I had 
hearkened to the blessed hint, from whatsoever hand it 
came, I had still a cast for an easy life But my fate was 
otherwise determined ; the busy devil that so industriously 
drew me in had too fast hold of me to let me go back , but 
as poverty brought me into the mire, so avarice kept me in, 
till there was no going back As to the arguments which 
my reason dictated for persuadmg me to lay down, avarice 
stepped m and said, ‘Go on, go on , you have had very good 
luck; go on till you have gotten four or five hundred 
pounds, and then you shall leave off, and then you may hve 
easy without working at all ’ 

Thus I, that was once in the devil's clutches, was held 
fast there as with a charm, and had no power to go with- 
out the circle, till I was engulfed in labyrinths of trouble 
ioo great to get out at all 

However, these thoughts left some impression upon me, 
and made me act with some more caution than before, and 
more than my directors used for themselves My comrade, 
as I called her, but rather she should have been called my 
teacher, with another of her scholars, was the first in the 
misfortune, for, happening to be upon the hunt for pur- 
chase, they made an attempt upon a linen-draper in Cheap- 
side, but were snapped by a hawk’s-eyed journeyman, and 
seized wth two pieces of cambric, which were taken also 
upon them 

This was enough to lodge them both in Newgate, where 
they had the misfortune to have some of their former sms 
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brought to remembrance Two other indictments being 
brought against them, and the facts being pro\ed upon 
them, they were both condemned to die Thev both pleaded 
their bellies, and were both voted quick with' child , though 
my tutoress was no more with child than I was 

I went frequently to see them, and condole with them, 
expecting that it would be my turn next, but the place 
gave me so much horror, reflecting that it was the place of 
my unhappy birth, and of my mother’s misfortunes, and 
that I could not bear it, so I was forced to leave off going 
to see them 

And oh ' could I have but taken w'arnmg b> tlieir dis- 
asters, I had been happy still, for I was 3 et free, and had 
nothing brought against me; but it could not be, my meas- 
ure was not yet filled up 

My comrade, having the brand of an old offender, was 
executed , the young offender was spared, having obtained 
a repneve, but lay starving a long w'hile in prison, till at 
last she got her name mto what they call a circuit pardon 
and so came off. * 

This terrible example of my comrade fnghted me 
heartily, and for a good while I made no excursions ; but 
one mght, in the ndghbourhood of my governess’s house 
they cried ‘Fire ’ My governess looked out, for we were 
all up, and cried immediately that such a gentlewoman’s 
house was all of a hght fire atop, and so indeed it was. 
Here she gives me a jog. ‘Now, child,’ says she, ‘there is 
a rare opportumty, for the fire being so near that you may 
go to it before Ae street is blocked up with the crowd ’ 
She presently gave me my cue ‘Go, child,’ says she, ‘to 
the house, and run in and tell the lady, or anybody you see 
that you come to help them, and that you came from such a 
gentlewoman (that is, one of her acquaintance farther up 
the street) ’ She gave me the hke cue to the next house, 
naming another name that was also an acquaintance of the 
gentlewoman of the house 

Away I went, and, commg to the house, I foimd them 
all in confusion, you may be sure. I ran in, and finding 
one of the maids, ‘Lord 1 sweetheart,’ said I, ‘how came 
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the children had been put upon her without her own 
knowledge 

I say, I confess the inhumanity of this action moved me 
very much, and made me relent exceedmgly, and tears 
stood in my eyes upon that subject; but with all my sense 
of its being cruel and inhuman, I could never find in my 
heart to make any restitution The reflection wore off, 
and I began quickly to forget the circumstances that at- 
tended the taking them 

Nor was this all, for though by this job I was become 
considerably richer than before, yet the resolution I had 
formerly taken, of leaving off this horrid trade when I 
had gotten a little more, did not return, but I must still 
get farther, and more, and the avarice joined so with the 
success, that I had no more thoughts of coming to a timely 
alteration of life, though without it I could expect no 
safety, no tranquillity in the possession of what I had so 
wickedly gained, but a httle more, and a little more, was 
the case still 

At length, yielding to the importumties of my crime, I 
cast off all remorse and repentance, and all the reflections 
on that head turned to no more than this, that I might per- 
haps come to have one booty more that might complete my 
desires; but though I certamly had that one booty, yet 
every hit looked towards another, and was so encouraging 
to me to go on with the trade, that I had no gust to the 
thought of laying it down. 

In this condition, hardened by success, and resolving to 
go on, I fell into the snare in which I was appointed to 
meet with my last reward for this kind of life But even 
this was not yet, for I met with several successful ad- 
ventures more in this way of being undone. 

I remained still with my governess, who was for a while 
really concerned for the misfortune of my comrade that 
had been hanged, and who, it seems, knew enough of 
my governess to have sent her the same way, and which 
made her very uneasy; indeed, she was in a I’-ery great 
fright 

It is true that when she was gone, and had not opened 
mouth to tell what she knew, my governess was easy as 
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to that point, and perhaps glad she was hanged, for it 
%vas in her power to ha\ e obtained a pardon at the expense 
of her friends, but on the other hand, the loss of her, 
and the sense of her kindness in not making her market 
of what she knew, mo^ed my governess to mourn very 
sincerely for her I comforted her as \%ell as I could, 
and she in return hardened me to merit more completely 
the same fate 

Hoi\ever, as I have said, it made me the more wary, 
and particularly I was very shy of shoplifting, especially 
among tlie mercers and drapers, who are a set of fellows 
that ha\e their eyes ver>' much about them I made a 
venture of tw'O among the lace folks and the milliners, 
and particularly at one shop where I got notice of two 
young women who were newly set up, and had not been 
bred to the trade There I think I carried off a piece of 
bone-lace, worth six or seven pounds, and a paper of 
thread But this was but once , it was a trick that would 
not serve again 

It was always reckoned a safe job when we heard of a 
new shop, and espeaally when the people were such as 
were not bred to shops Such may depend upon it that 
they will be visited once or twice at their beginning, and 
they must be very sharp indeed if they can prevent it 
I made another adventure or two, but they were but 
tnfles too, though sufficient to live on After this nothing 
considerable offering for a good w’-hile, I began to think 
that I must give over the trade in earnest, but my 
governess, who was not wulling to lose me, and expected 
great things of me, brought me one day into company 
with a young woman and a fellow that went for her hus' 
band, liiough as it appeared afterwards, she was not his 
wife, but they were partners, it seems, in the trade they 
earned on, and partners in something else In short, they 
robbed together, lay together, were taken together, and at 
last were hanged togeffier 

I came into a kind of league wuth Jhese two by the help 
of my governess, and they carried me out into three or 
four adventures, where I rather saw them commit some 
coarse and unhandy robberies, m which nothing but a 
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this dismal accident^ Where is your mistress ^ And how 
does she do ^ Is she safe ^ And where are the children ^ 

C come from Madam to help you ’ Away runs the 

maid. ‘Madam, madam,’ says she, screaming as loud as 
she could yell, ‘here is a gentlewoman come from Madam 

to help us’ The poor woman, half out of her wits, 

with a bundle under her arm, and two little children, 
comes towards me ‘Lord > madam,’ says I, ‘let me carry 

the poor children to Madam , she desires you to send 

them , she’ll take care of the poor lambs’ , and immediately 
I takes one of them out of her hand, and she lifts the 
other up into my arms ‘Ay, do, for God’s sake,’ says 
she, ‘carry them to her Oh > thank her for her kindness ’ 
‘Have you anything else to secure, madam says I , ‘she 
will take care of it ’ ‘Oh dear ' ay,’ says she, ‘God bless 
her, and thank her Take this bundle of plate and carry 
It to her too Oh, she is a good woman Oh Lord ^ we 
are utterly ruined, utterly undone'’ And away she runs 
from me out of her wits, and the maids after her, and 
away comes I with the two children and the bimdle 

I was no sooner got into the street but I saw another 
woman come to me ‘Oh'’ says she, ‘mistress,’ in a 
piteous tone, ‘you will let fall the child Come, this is a 
sad time, let me help you’, and immediately lays hold 
of my bundle to carry it for me ‘No,’ says I , ‘if you will 
help me, take the child by the hand, and lead it for me but 
to the upper end of the street , I’ll go with you and satisfy 
you for your pains ’ 

She could not avoid going, after what I said, but the 
creature, in short, was one of the same business with me, 
and wanted nothing but the bundle, however, she went 
with me to the door, for she could not help it When we 
\\erc come there I whispered her, ‘Go, child,’ said I, ‘I 
understand your trade , you may meet with purchase 
enough ’ 

She understood me and walked off I thundered at 
the door with the children, and as the people were raised 
before by the noise of the fire, I was soon let in, and I 

said, ‘Is madam awake ^ Pray tell her Mrs desires 

the favour of her to take the two children in; poor lady. 
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she will be undone, their house is all of a flame ’ Thej 
took the children in very avilly, pitied the family 
distress, and away came I with my bundle One of thQ 
maids asked me if I was not to leave the bundle too I 
said, ‘No, sweetheart, ’tis to go to another place, it does 
not belong to them ’ 

I was a great way out of the hurry now, and so I went 
on, clear of anybody’s inquiry, and brought the bundle 
of plate, which was very considerable, straight home, and 
gave It to mi old governess -"She told me she would not 
look into it, but bade me go out again to look for more 
She gave me the like cue to the gentlewoman of the next 
house to that which was on fire, and I did my endeavour 
to go, but by this time the alarm of fire was so great, and 
so many engines playing, and the street so thronged with 
people, that I could not get near the house whatever I 
would do, so I came back again to my governess’s, and 
takmg the bundle up into ray chamber, I began to examine 
it It IS with horror that I tell what a treasure I found 
there, ’tis enough to say, that besides most of the family 
plate, which was considerable, I found a gold chain, an old-* 
fashioned thing, the locket of which was broken, so that I 
suppose it had not been used some years, but the gold was 
not the worse for that, also a little box of burying-nngs, 
the lady’s wedding-ring, and some broken bits of old 
lockets of gold, a gold watch, and a jiurse with about £ 24 . 
value in old pieces of gold com, and several other things 
of value 

This was the greatest and the worst prize that ever I was 
concerned in , for indeed, though, as I have said above, I 
was hardened now beyond the power of all reflection in 
other cases, yet it really touched me to the very soul when 
I looked into this treasure, to thinlc of the poor discon- 
solate gentlewoman who had lost so much by the fire 
besides , and who would think, to be sure, that she had 
saved her plate and best things , how she would be sur- 
prised and afflicted when she should find that she had 
been deceived, and should find that the person that took 
her children and her goods, had not come, as was pre- 
tended, from the gentlewoman in the next street, but that 
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the children had been put upon her without her own 
knowledge. 

I say, I confess the inhumanity of this acbon moved me 
very much, and made me relent exceedingly, and tears 
stood in my eyes upon that subject, but with all my sense 
of its being cruel and inhuman, I could never find m ray 
heart to make any restitution The reflection wore off, 
and I began quickly to forget the circumstances that at- 
tended the taking them 

Nor was this all , for though by this job I was become 
considerably richer than before, yet the resolution I had 
formerly taken, of leaving off this horrid trade when I 
had gotten a little more, did not return, but I must still 
get farther, and more; and the avarice joined so with the 
success, that I had no more thoughts of coming to a timely 
alteration of life, though without it I could expect no 
safety, no tranquillity m the possession of what I had so 
wickedly gamed , but a httle more, and a little more, was 
the case still. 

At length, yielding to the importumties of my crime, I 
cast off all remorse and repentance, and all the reflections 
on that head turned to no more than this, that I might per- 
haps come to have one booty more that might complete my 
desires, but though I certainly had that one booty, yet 
every hit looked towards another, and was so encouraging 
to me to go on with the trade, that I had no gust to the 
thought of laying it down 

In this condition, hardened by success, and resolving to 
go on, I fell into the snare in which I was appointed to 
meet with my last reward for this kind of life But even 
this was not yet, for I met with several successful ad- 
ventures more m this way of being undone 

I remained still with my governess, who was for a while 
really concerned for the misfortune of my comrade that 
had been hanged, and who, it seems, knew enough of 
my governess to have sent her the same way, and which 
made her very uneasy; indeed, she was in a very great 
fright. 

It is true that when she was gone, and had not opened ' 
mouth to tell what she knew, my governess vs^ easy as 
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to that point, and perhaps glad she \%as hanged, for it 
was in her power to have obtained a pardon at the expense 
of her fnends, but on the other hand, the loss of her, 
and the sense of her kindness in not making her market 
of what she knew, moied my governess to mourn very 
sincerely for her I comforted her as well as I could, 
and she in return hardened me to merit more completely 
the same fate 

Howeier, as I have said, it made me the more wary, 
and particularly I was \er> shy of shoplifting, especially 
among the mercers and drapers, w'ho are a set of fellows 
that have their e}es very much about them I made a 
venture of tivo among ^e lace folks and the milliners, 
and particularly at one shop where 1 got notice of two 
young w'omen who were newdy set up, and had not been 
bred to the trade There I think I carried off a piece of 
bone-lace, w'orth six or seven pounds, and a paper of 
thread But this ivas but once , it was a trick that would 
not serve again 

It was ahvays reckoned a safe job when we heard of a 
new shop, and espeaally when the people were such as 
were not bred to shops Such may depend upon it that 
they will be visited once or twice at their beginning, and 
they must be v&ry sharp indeed if they can prevent it 
I made another adventure or two, but they were but 
tnfles too, though suffiaent to live on After this nothing 
considerable offering for a good v/hile, I began to think 
that I must give over the trade in earnest, but my 
governess, w^ho was not willing to lose me, and expected 
great things of me, brought me one day into company 
with a young woman and a fellow that went for her hus^ 
band, liiough as it appeared afterwards, she was not his 
wife, but they were partners, it seems, in the trade they 
earned on, and partners in something else In short, they 
robbed together, lay together, were taken together, and at 
last were hanged together 

I came into a kind of league wuth these two by the help 
of my governess, and they earned me out into three or 
four adventures, where I rather saw them commit some 
coarse and unhandy robberies, in which nothing but a 
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after buying some, usually betrayed them, but none of 
these discoveries amounted to anything considerable, not 
like that I related just now; but I was willing to act 
safe, and was still cautious of running the great risks 
which I found others did, and in which they miscarned 
every day. 

The next thing of moment was an attempt at a gentle- 
woman’s gold watch It happened in a crowd, at a meet- 
ing-house, where I was m very great danger of being 
taken I had full hold of her watch, but giving a great 
jostle, as if somebody had thrust me against her, and m 
the juncture giving the watch a fair pull, I found it would 
not come, so I let it go that moment, and cried out as if I 
had been killed, that somebody had trod upon my foot, 
and that there were certainly pickpockets there, for some- 
body or other had given a pull at my watch , for you are 
to obser^^e that on these adventures we always went very 
well dressed, and I had very good clothes on, and a gold 
watch by mv side, as like a lady as other folk 

I had no sooner said so, but the other gentlewoman cried 
out ‘A pickpocket’ too, for somebody, she said, had tried 
to pull her watch away 

When I touched her watch I was close to her, but when 
I cried out I stopped as it were short, and the crowd bear- 
ing her forward a little, she made a noise too, but it was 
at some distance from me, so that she did not in the least 
suspect me , but when she cried out ‘A pickpocket,’ some- 
body cried, ‘Ay, and here has been another ' this gentle- 
woman has been attempted too ’ 

At that very instant, a little farther in the crowd, and 
veiy luckily too, they cried out ‘A pickpocket’ again, and 
really seized a young fellow in the very act This, though 
unhappy for Ae wretch, was very opportunely for my 
case, though I had carried it off handsomely enough be- 
fore, but now it was out of doubt, and all the loose part 
of the crowd ran that way, and the poor boy was delivered 
up to the rage of the street, which is a cruelty I need not 
describe, and which, however, they are always glad of, 
rather than to be sent to Newgate, where they lie often 
a long time, till they are almost perished, and sometimes 
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they are hanged, and tlic best 'hey can look for, if tlicy 
are convicted, is to be transported 

This %vas a narrow escape to me, and I ^\as so frighted 
that 1 ventured no more at gold \\atches a great while 
There was indeed a great many concurring circumstances 
in this adventure which assisted to my escape, but the 
chief -nas, that the woman whose watch I had nulled at 
u'as a fool , that is to say, she was ignorant of the nature 
of the attempt, which one would ha\ e thought she should 
not have been, seeing she was wise enough to fasten her 
watch so that it could not be slipped up But she was 
in such a fright that she had no thought about her proper 
for the disco\ery , for she, when she felt the pull, screamed 
out, and pushed herself forward, and put all the people 
about her into disopder, but said not a word of her 
w'atch, or of a pickpocket, for at least two minutes’ time, 
which was time enough for me, and to spare For as I 
had cried out behind her, as I have said, and bore myself 
back m the crowd as she bore forw^ard, there were sev- 
eral people, at least seven or eight, the throng being still 
moving on, that were got bertveen me and her in that 
time, and then I crying out ‘A pickpocket,’ rather sooner 
than she, or at least as soon, she might as w'ell be the 
person suspected as I, and the people w'ere confused in 
their inquir}'^, whereas, had she with a presence of mind 
needful on such an occasion, as soon as she felt the 
pull, not screamed out as she did, but turned immediately 
round and seized the next body that was behind her, she 
had infallibly taken me 

This IS a direction not of the kindest sort to the fra- 
termty, but ’tis certainly a key to the clue of a pick- 
pocket’s motions, and whoever can follow it will as cer- 
tainly catch the thief as he will be sure to miss if he 
does not 

I had another adventure, which puts this matter out of 
doubt, and which may be an instruction for posterity in 
the case of a pickpocket My good old governess, to 
give a short touch at her history, though she had left off 
the trade, w^as, as I may say, born a pickpocket, and as 
I understood afterwards, had run through all the several 
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treat stock of impudence on their side, and gross negli- 
gence on the people’s side who were robbed, could have 
nade them successful So I resolved from that time 
foru^ard to be very cautious how I adventured upon any- 
;hing with them ; and indeed, when two or three unlucky 
projects were proposed by them, I declined the offer, and 
persuaded them against it One time they particularly 
proposed robbing a watchmaker of three gold watches, 
which they had eyed m the da3hime, and found the place 
where he laid them One of them had so many keys of 
all kinds, that he made no question to open the place where 
the watchmaker had laid them , and so we made a kind of 
an appointment but when I came to look narrowly into 
the thing, I found they proposed breaking open the house, 
and this, as a thing out of my way, I would not embark 
m, so they went without me. They did get into the house 
by mam force, and broke up the locked place where the 
watches were, but found but one of the gold watches, and 
a silver one, whr.h they took, and got out of the house 
again very clean But the family, being alarmed, cned 
out ‘Thieves,’ and the man was pursued and taken, the 
young woman had got off too, but unhappily was stopped 
at a distance, and the watches found upon her And thus 
I had a second escape, for they were convicted, and both 
hanged, being old offenders, though but young people As 
I said before that they robbed together and lay together, so 
now they hanged together, and there ended my new part- 
nership 

I began now to be very wary, having so narrowly es- 
caped a scouring, and having such an example before me ; 
but I had a new tempter, who prompted me ev^ry day — 

I mean my governess ; and now a prize presented, which , 
as It come W her management, so she expected a good 1 
share of the booty There was a good quantity of 
Flanders lace lodged in a private house, where she had _ 
gotten intelligence of it, and Flanders lace being prohib- 
ited, it w'as a good booty to any custom-house officer that 
could come at it I had a full account from my gover- 
ness, as "well of the quantity as of the very place where it 
was concealed, and I went to a custom-house officer, and 
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told him I had such' a discovery to make to him of such a 
quantity of lace, if he would assure me that I should have 
my due share of the reward This was so 3ust an offer, 
timt nothing could be fairer, so he agreed, and taking a 
constable and me with him, we beset the house As I 
told him I could go directly to the place, he left it to me ; 
and the hole being very dark, I squeezed myself into it, 
with a candle in my hand, and so reached the pieces out to 
him, taking care as I gave him some so to secure as much 
about myself as I could conveniently dispose of There 
was near £300 worth of lace in the hole, and I secured 
about £50 worth of it to myself The people of the house 
were not owners of the lace, but a merchant who had en- 
trusted them ivith it, so that they were not so surprised 
as I thought they would be 

I left the officer overjo)'-ed with his prize, and fully 
satisfied with what he had got, and appointed to meet him 
at a house of his own directing, where I came after I 
had disposed of the cargo I had about me, of which he 
had not the least suspicion When I came to him he began 
to capitulate with me, believing I did not understand the 
nght I had to a share in the prize, and would fain have 
put me off with £20, but I let him know that I was not 
so Ignorant as he supposed I was, and ypt J was glad, 
too, that he offered to bnng me to a certainty 

I asked £100, and he rose up to £30, I fell to £80, and 
he rose again to £40 , in a word, he offered £50, and I con- 
sented, only demanding a piece of lace, which I thcaght 
came to about £8 or £9, as if it had been for my own wear, 
and he agreed to it So I got £50 in money paid me that 
same night, and made an end of the bargain, nor did he 
ever know who I was, or where to inquire for me, so th?' 
if it had been discovered that part of the goods weie 
embezzled, he could have made no challenge upon me for 
It 

I very punctually divided this spoil with my governess, 
and I passed with her from this time for a very dexter- 
ous manager in the nicest cases I found that this last was 
the best and easiest sort of work that was m my way, and 
I made it my business to inquire out prohibited goods’ and 
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after buying some, usually betrayed them, but none of 
these discoveries amounted to anything considerable, not 
like that I related just now, but I was wilhng to act 
safe, and was still cautious of running the great risks 
which I found others did, and m which they miscarned 
every day 

The next thing of moment was an attempt at a gentle- 
woman’s gold watch It happened m a crowd, at a meet- 
ing-house, where I was in very great danger of being 
taken I had full hold of her watch, but giving a great 
jostle, as if somebody had thrust me against her, and in 
the juncture giving the watch a fair pull, I found it would 
not come, so I let it go that moment, and cried out as if I 
had been killed, that somebody had trod upon my foot, 
and that there were certainly pickpockets there, for some- 
body or other had given a pull at my watch, for you are 
to observe that on these adventures we always went very 
well dressed, and I had very good clothes on, and a gold 
watch by my side, as like a lady as other folk 

I had no sooner said so, but the other gentlewoman cried 
out ‘A pickpocket’ too, for somebody, she said, had tried 
to pull her watch away 

When I touched her watch I was close to her, but when 
I cried out I stopped as it were short, and the crowd bear- 
ing her forward a little, she made a noise too, but it was 
at some distance from me, so that she did not in the least 
suspect me , but when she cried out ‘A pickpocket,’ some- 
body cried, ‘Ay, and here has been another > this gentle- 
woman has been attempted too ’ 

At that very instant, a little farther in the crowd, and 
vciy luckily too, they cried out ‘A pickpocket’ again, and 
really seized a young fellow in the very act This, though 
unhappy for the wretch, was very opportunely for my 
case, though I had carried it off handsomely enough be- 
fore, but now It was out of doubt, and all the loose part 
of the crowd ran that way, and the poor boy was delivered 
up to the rage of the street, which is a cruelty I need not 
describe, and which, however, they are always glad of, 
rather than to be sent to Newgate, where they he often 
a long time, till they are almost perished, and sometimes 
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they are hanged, and tlic best ?he> can look for, if they 
are con\acted, is to be transported 

This \v^s a narrov escape to me, and I was so frighted 
that I ventured no more at gold watches a great wdiile 
There was indeed a great many concurring circumstances 
in this ad\enture w'hich assisted to m> escape, but the 
cluef w'as, that the w'oman whose w^atch I had nulled at 
w'as a fool , that is to say, she was ignorant of the nature 
of the attempt, which one would ha\c thought she should 
not ha\e been, seeing she was wise enough to fasten her 
watch so that it could not be slipped up But she was 
in such a fright that she had no thought about her proper 
for the disco\er> , for she, w'hen she felt the pull, screamed 
out, and pushed herself forward, and put all the people 
about her into disor<ler, but said not a word of her 
watch, or of a pickpocket, for at least two minutes' time, 
which was time enough for me, and to spare For as I 
had cried out behind her, as I ha\e said, and bore myself 
back in the crow'd as she bore forw'ard, there w^ere sev- 
eral people, at least seven or eight, the throng being still 
moving on, that were got betiveen me and her in that 
time, and then I crjnng out ‘A pickpocket,’ rather sooner 
than she, or at least as soon, she might as well be the 
person suspected as I, and the people were confused in 
their inquiry, whereas, had she wuth a presence of mind 
needful on such an occasion, as soon as she felt the 
pull, not screamed out as she did, but turned immediately 
round and seized the next body that was behind her, she 
had infallibly taken me 

This is a direction not of the kindest sort to tlie fra- 
ternity, but ’tis certainly a key to the clue of a pick- 
pocket’s motions, and whoever can follow it will as cer- 
tainly catch the thief as he will be sure to miss if he 
does not 

I had another adventure, which puts this matter out of 
doubt, and which may be an instruction for postenty w 
the case of a pickpocket My good old governess, to 
give a short touch at her history, though she had left off 
the trade, was, as I may say, born a pickpocket, and as 
I understood afterwards, had run through all the several 
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degrees of that art, and yet had never been taken but 
once, when she was so grossly detected, that she was con- 
victed and ordered to be transported ; but being a woman 
of a rare tongue, and withal having money in her pocket, 
she found means, the ship putting into Ireland for pro- 
visions, to get on shore there, where she lived and prac- 
tised her old trade for some years; when falhng into 
< another sort of bad company, she turned midwife and 
procuress, and played a hundred pranks there, which she 
gave me a little history of in confidence between us as 
we grew more intimate , and it was to this wicked creature 
that I owed all the art and dexterity I arrived to, in which 
there were few that ever went beyond me, or that practised 
so long without any misfortune. 

It was after those adventures in Ireland, and when she 
was pretty well known in that country, that she left Dublin 
and came over to England, where, the time of her trans- 
portation being not expired, she left her former trade, 
for fear of falling into bad hands again, for then she was 
sure to have gone to •wreck Here she set up the same 
trade she had followed in Ireland, in which she soon, by 
her admirable management and a good tongue, arrived 
to the height which I have already described, and indeed 
began to be rich, though her trade fell off again afterwards, 
as I have hinted before 

I mentioned thus much of the history of this woman 
here, the better to account for the concern she had in 
the wicked life I was now leading, into all the particulars 
of which she led me, as it were, by the hand, and gave 
me such directions, and I so well followed them, that I 
grew the greatest artist of my time, and worked myself out 
of every danger with such dexterity, that when several 
more of my comrades ran themselves into Newgate pres- 
ently, and by that time they had been half a year at the 
trade, I had now practised upwards of five years, and the 
people at Newgate did not so much as know me, they had 
heard much of me indeed, and often expected me there, 
but I always got off, though many times in the extremest 
danger 

One of the greatest dangers I was now in, was that I 
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■was too well known among the trade, and some of them 
whose hatred was owing rather to envy than any injury 1 
had done them, began to be angry that I should always 
escape when they were always catched and hurried to New- 
gate These were they that gave me the name of Moll 
Flanders , for it was no more of affinity with my real name 
or with any of the names I had ever gone by, than black 
is of km to white, except that once, as before, I called 
myself Mrs Flanders, when I sheltered myself in the 
Mint , but that these rogues never knew, nor could I ever 
learn how they came to give me the name, or what the 
occasion of it was 

I was soon informed that some of these who were 
gotten fast into Newgate had vowed to impeach me, and 
as I knew that two or three of them were but too able to 
do It, I was under a great concern about it, and kept withm 
doors for a good while But my governess — ^ivhom I 
always made partner in my success, and who now played 
a sure game with me, for liiat she had a share of the gain 
and no share in the hazard — I say, my governess was some^ 
thing impatient of my leading such a useless, unprofitable 
hfe, as she called it , and she laid a new contrivance for my 
gomg abroad, and this was to dress me up in men’s clothes^ 
and so put me into a new kind of practice 

I was tall and personable, but a little too smooth-faced 
for a man , however, as I seldom went abroad but in the 
night. It did well enough, but it was a long tune before 
I could behave m my new clothes — I mean, as to my craft 
It vrzs impossible to be so nimble, so ready, so dexterous 
at these things in a dress so contrary to nature, and as 
1 did everything clumsily, so T had neither the success nor 
the easmess of escape that I had before, and I resolved to 
leave^ it off , but that resolution was confirmed soon after 
by the following acadent 

As my governess had disguised me like a man, so she 
joined me with a man, a young fellow that was mmble 
enough at his business, and for about three weeks- we 
did very well together. Our pnnapal trade was watching 
shopkeepers’ counters, and slipping off any kind of goods 
we could see carelessly laid anywhere, and we made several 
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very good bargains, as we called them, at this work And 
as we kept always together, so we grew very intimate, yet 
he never knew that I was not a man, nay, though I several 
times went home with him to his lodgings, according as our 
business directed, and four or five times lay with him all 
night But our design lay another way, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary to me to conceal my sex from him, as ap- 
peared afterwards The circumstances of our living, com- 
mg in late, and having such and such business to do as 
required that nobody should be trusted with coming into 
our lodgings, were such as made it impossible to me to 
refuse lying with him, unless I would have owned ipy 
sex; and as it was, I effectually concealed myself But his 
ill, and my good fortune, soon put an end to this life, which 
I must own I was sick of too, on several other accounts. 
We had made several prizes in this new way of business, 
but the last would have been extraordinary There was a 
shop in a certain street which had a warehouse behind it 
that looked into another street, the house making the comer 
of the turning. 

Through the window of the warehouse we saw, lying 
on the counter or showboard, which was just before it, five 
pieces of silks, besides other stuffs, and though it was 
almost dark, yet the people, being busy m the fore-shop 
with customers, had not had time to shut up those win- 
dows, or else had forgot it 

This the young fellow was so overj05'^ed with, that he 
could not restrain himself It lay all within his reach 
he said, and he swore violently to me that he would have 
it, if he broke down the house for it I dissuaded him a 
little, but saw there was no remedy , so he ran rashly upon 
it, slipped out a square of the sash window dexterously 
enough, and without noise,, and got out four pieces of 
the silks, and came with them towards me, but was imme- 
diately pursued with a terrible clutter and noise We were 
standing together indeed, but I had not taken any of the 
goods out of his hand, when I said to him hastily, ‘You 
are undone, fly, for God’s sake'’ He ran like lightning, 
and I too, but the pursuit was hotter after him because 
he had the goods, than after me. He dropped two of the 
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pieces, which stopped them a little, but the crowd lU' 
creased and pursued us both They took him soon after 
•with the other two pieces upon him, and then the rest 
followed me I ran for it and got into my governess s 
house whither some quick-eyed people followed me so 
warmly as to fix me there. They did not immediately 
knock, at the door, by which I got time to throw off my 
disguise and dress me in my own clothes, besides, when 
they came there, my governess, who had her tale ready, 
kept her door shut, and called out to them and told them 
there was no man come in there. The people affirmed 
there did a man come in there, and swore they would break 
open the door 

My governess, not at all surprised, spoke calmly to them, 
told them they should very freely come and search her 
house, if they should bring a constable, and let in none 
but such as the constable would admit, for it was un- 
reasonable to let m a whole crowd. Tins they could not 
refuse, though they were a crowd. So a constable was 
fetched immediately, and she very freely opened the door ; 
the constable kept the door, and the men he appointed 
searched the house, my governess going -with them from 
room to room When she came to my room she called 
to me, and said aloud, ‘Cousin, pray open the door ; here’s 
some gentlemen that must come and look into your room.’ 

I had a little girl with me, which was my governess’s 
grandchild, as she called her, and I bade her open the 
door, and there sat I at work -with a great litter of thmgs 
about me, as if I had been at work ^ day, being myself 
quite undressed, with only night-clothes on my head, and 
a loose mormng-gown wrapped about me My governess 
made a kind of excuse for ffieir disturbing me, telling me 
partly the occasion of it, and that she had no remedy but 
to open the doors to them, and let them satisfy themselves, 
for all she could say to them would not satisfy them I sat 
still, and bid them search the room if they pleased, for if 
there was anybody in the house, I was sure they were 
not in my room , and as for the rest of the house, I had 
nothing to say to that, I did not understand what they 
looked for 
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Everything looked so innocent and so honest about 
me, that they treated me civiller than I expected, but it 
was not till they had searched the room to a nicety, even 
under the bed, in the bed, and everywhere else where it 
was possible anything could be hid When they had done 
this, and could find nothing, they asked my pardon for 
troubling me, and went down. 

When they had thus searched the house from bottom 
to top, and then from top to bottom, and could find 
nothing, they appeased the mob pretty well , but they car- 
ried my governess before the justice Two men swore 
that they saw the man whom they pursued go into her 
house My governess rattled and made a great noise 
that her house should be insulted, and that she should be 
used thus for nothing; that if a man did come in, 
he might go out again presently for aught she knew, for 
she was ready to make oath that no man had been within 
her doors all that day as she knew of (and that was very 
true indeed) , that it might be indeed that as she was above- 
stairs, any fellow in a fnght might find the door open and 
run in for shelter when he was pursued, but that she knew 
nothing of it, and if it had been so, he certainly went 
out again, perhaps at the other door, for she had another 
door into an alley, and so had made his escape and cheated 
them all 

This was indeed probable enough, and the justice satis- 
fied himself with giving her an oath that she had not 
received or admitted any man into her house to con- 
ceal him, or protect or hide him from justice This 
oath she might justly take, and did so, and so she was 
dismissed 

It is easy to judge what a fright I was in upon this occa- 
sion, and it was impossible for my governess ever to 
bring me to dress in that disguise again ; for, as I told her, 

I should certainly betray myself. 

My poor partner in this mischief was now m a bad 
case, for he was carried away before my Lord Mayor, 
and by his worship committed to Newgate, and the people 
lhat took him were so willing, as well as able, to prosecute 
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him, that they offered themselves to enter into recogni 
sances to appear at the sessions and pursue the charge 
against him 

However, he got his indictment deferred, upion promise 
to discover his accomplices, and particularly the man that 
was concerned with hun in this robbery, and he failed not 
to do his endeavour, for he gave in my name, whom he 
called Gabriel Spencer, which was the name I went by 
to him, and here appeared the wisdom of my concealing 
my name and sex from him, which, if he had ever known 
I had been undone 

He did all he could to discover this Gabriel Spencer; 
he described me, he discovered the place where he said J 
lodged, and, in a word, all the particulars that he could 
of my dwelling, but having concealed the mam circum 
stances of my sex from him, I had a vast advantage and 
he never could hear of me He brought two or three fami- 
lies into trouble by his endeavouring to find me out bu^ 
they knew nothing of me, any more than that I had a fel- 
low with me that they had seen, but knew nothing of. And 
as for my goierness, though she was the means "of hi« 
coming to me, }et it was done at second-hand, and he 
knew nothing of her 

This turned to his disadi^antage , for having promised 
discovenes, but not being able to make it good, it wa<i 
looked upon as trifling with the justice of the city and 
he was the more fiercely pursued by the shopkeepers who 
took him 

I nas, howeier, terribly uneasy all this while, and that 
I might be quite out of the way, I went away from mv 
governess’s for a while, but not knowing whither to 
wander, I took a maid-servant wuth me, and took the stage- 
coach to Dunstable, to my old landlord and landladv, where 
I had lived so handsomel> with my Lancashire husband 
Here I told her a fonnal story, that I c.\pccted my hue- 
band every day from Ireland, and that I had sent a letter 
to him that I would meet him at Dunstable at her houee 
and that he would certainly land, if the wind was fair in 
a few davs, so tint I was come to spend a few days vvith 
them till he should come, for he would cither come post 
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or in the West Chester coach, I knew not which; but 
whichsoever it was, he would be sure to come to that house 
to meet me. 

My landlady was mighty glad to see me, and my land- 
lord made such a stir with me, that if I had been a princess 
I could not have been better used, and here I might have 
been welcome a month or two if I had thought fit 

But my business was of another nature I was very 
uneasy (though so well disguised that it was scarce pos- 
sible to detect me) lest this fellow should somehow or 
other find me out; and though he could not charge me 
with this robbery, having persuaded him not to venture, 
and having also done nothing in it myself but run away, 
yet he might have charged me with other things, and have 
bought his own life at the expense of mine 

This filled me with hornble apprehensions. I had no 
recourse, no friend, no confidant but my old governess, 
and I knew no remedy but to put my life in her hands, 
and so I did, for I let her know where to send to me, and 
had several letters from her while I stayed here. Some 
of them almost scared me out my wits but at last she sent 
me the joyful news that he was hanged, which was the 
best news to me that I had heard a great while 

I had stayed here five weeks, and lived very comfortably 
indeed (the secret anxiety of my mind excepted) ; but 
when I received this letter I looked pleasantly again, and 
told my landlady that I had received a letter from my 
spouse in Ireland, that I had the good news of his being 
very well, but had the bad news that his business would 
not permit him to come away so soon as he expected, and 
so I was like to go back again without him. 

My landlady complimented me upon the good news 
however, that I had heard he was well Tor I have 
observed, madam,’ says she, ‘you hadn’t been so pleasant 
as you used to be; you have been over head and ears in 
care for him, I dare say,’ says the good woman ; ‘ ’tis easy 
to be seen there’s an alteration in you for the better,’ says 
she ‘W^ell, I am sorry the esquire can’t come yet,’ says 
my landlord , T should have been heartily glad to have seen 
him But I hope, when you have certain news of his com- 
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ing, }ouni take a '^Icp Inthcr aqf;un. nta^hjn.' •'a\s k''t '\oiJ 
slTalfbc \cn v.clcmat *.%i^cnc\cr joti plfnic tn contc ’ 

\\ itii all thc5c fine cnnipkincnt'; \\c pi'lcrl aiul I came 
tnern enough to I^ndon. and found in, gn\crnt,-s a< %\<‘!I 
pleased a« I ua*; And nrtv '^ht Inld ntc "^he uiuiM never 
recommend an\ partiter to me ngam for =;he aUsa%', found, 
she «aul, that I Incl the Ik.M lurk when 1 Mutured h\ mv- 
self. 3nd so indcctl I had, for 1 was ^eldrim m an\ thngcr 
v\hcn I v.as h) mv«clf, or if 1 v.a«, I gm ot.i of n with 
more dextent} than when I was entangled with the dull 
mca«;urcs of other people, who had jierlnns Ics^ forecast, 
and were more rash and impatient than I, for lliougli I 
had as much courage to venture as any of them vet 1 used 
more caution liefore I undertook a thing, and had more 
presence of mind when I was to bring mvself off 

I hav’e often wondered even at im own lnrdine=s an- 
other way, that when all my companions were surprised 
and fell so suddcnl> into the hand of justice, and that I 
so narrowlv escaped, }ct I could not all this while enter 
into one serious recolution to leave ofif this trade, and 
especialU considering that I was now verv far from being 
poor, that the temptation of ncccssitv*, which is generally 
the introducpon of all such wickedness, was now removed ; 
for I had near £500 by me m ready monc>, on which I 
might have lived verv' well, if I had thought fit to have 
retired , but I «ay, I bad not so much as the least inclina- 
tion to leave off, no, not so much as I had before when I 
had but £200 beforehand, and when I had no such fright- 
ful examples before my eyas as these were From hence 
'tis evndent to me, that when once vve are hardened in 
crime, no fear can affect us, no example give us any 
warmng. 

I had indeed one comrade whose fate w^ent very near me 
for a good while, though I wore it off too in time That 
case was indeed very unhappy I had made a prize 
of a piece of very good damask in a mercer’s shop, and 
went clear off myself, but had conveyed the piece to this 
companion of mine when we went out of the shop, and 
she went one way and I went another We had not been 
long out of the shop but the mercer missed his piece of 
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stuff, apd sent his messengers, one one way and one an- 
other, and they presently seized her that had the piece, with 
the damask upon her As for me, I had very luckily 
stepped into a house where there was a lace chamber, up 
one pair of stairs, and had the satisfaction, or the terror 
indeed, of looking out of the window upon the noise they 
made, and seeing the poor creature dragged away in tri- 
umph to the justice, who immediately committed her to 
Newgate 

I was careful to attempt nothing in the lace chamber, 
but tumbled their goods pretty much to spend time; then 
bought a few yards of edging and paid for it, and came 
away very sad-hearted indeed for the poor woman, who 
was in tribulation for what I only had stolen 

Here again my old caution stood me m good stead , 
namely, that though I often robbed with these people, yet 
I never let them know who I was, or where I lodged, 
nor could they ever find out my lodging, though they often 
endeavoured to watch me to it They all knew me by 
the name of Moll Flanders, though even some of them 
rather believed I was she than knew me to be so. My 
name was public among them indeed, but how to find me 
out they knew not, nor so much as how to guess at my 
quarters, whether they were at the east end of the town or 
the west ; and this wanness was my safety upon all these 
occasions 

I kept close a great while upon the occasion of this 
woman s disaster I knew that if I should do anything 
that should miscarry, and should be carried to prison, 
she would be there, and ready to witness against me, and 
perhaps save her life at my expense I considered that I 
b^an to be very well known by name at the Old Bailey, 
though they did not know my face, and that if I should 
fall into their hands, I should be treated as an old offender, 
and for ^this reason I was resolved to see what this poor 
creature’s fate should be before I stirred abroad, though 
several times m her distress I conveyed money to her for 
her relief 

At length she came to her trial She pleaded she did not 
steal the things, but that one Mrs. Flanders, as she heard 
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her cdled (for she did not know her), gave the bundle to 
her after they came out of the shop, and bade her carry it 
home to her lodpng They asked her where this Mrs. 
Flanders was, but she could not produce her, neither could 
she give the last account of me, and the mercer’s men 
swearing positively that she was in the shop when tS 
goods were stolen that they immediately missed them and 
pursued her, and found them upon her, thereupon te'iury 
brought her in guilty, but the Court, considemg th^she 
was really not the person that stole the goods an inferior 
assistant and that It was very possible she could nS^S 
out this Mrs Flanders, meaning me, though it would save 
her life winch indeed was true-I say, considenng all tWs 
they allowed her to be transported, which tvas the utmost 
favour she could obtain, only that the Court told her tha 
if she could m the meantime produce the said Mrs Fl-in. 
ders, they would intercede for her pardon , that is to sav rt 
she could find me out, and hand me, she should not’n« 
transported Tins I took ^re to make impos^Me "o her 

“mle wMle"'’'^' 

I must repeat it again, that the fate of this poor woman 
troubled rne exceedingly, and I began to be very pensive 
kno^ylng that I was really the instrument of her (hsastJr . 
hut the preservation of my own life, which was so evidentlv 
in danger, took oflF all my tenderness, and seeing that she 
was not put to death, I was very easy at her transpoS! 
tion, because she was then out of the way of doing me 
mischief, whatever should happen ^ 

months before 

that of the last-recited story, and was indeed partlv the 
occasion of my govern^s proposing to dress me up m 
men s clothes, that I might go about unobserved, as indeed 
I did but I was soon tired of that disguise, as I have 
said, for indeed it exposed me to too many difficulties 

I w^ now ^sy as to all fear of witnesses against me 
for all those that had either been concerned with me nr 
that knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, were either 
hanged or transported , and if I should have had the mi« 
fortune to be taken, I might call myself anything else i 
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flrell as Moll Flanders, and no old sins could be placed to 
my account , so I began to run a-tick again with the more 
freedom, and several successful adventures I made, though 
not such as I had made before 

We had at that time another fire happened not a great 
way off from the place where my governess lived, and I 
made an attempt there, as before, but as I was not soon 
enough before the crowd of people came in, and could 
not get to the house I aimed at, instead of a prize, I got 
a mischief, which had almost put a period to my life and 
all my wicked doings together, for the fire being very 
furious, and the people in a great fright in removing their 
goods, and throwing them out of window, a wench from 
out of a window threw a feather-bed just upon me It is 
true, the bed being soft, it broke no bones , but as the 
weight was great, and made greater by the fall, it beat 
me down, and laid me dead for a while Nor did the 
people concern themselves much to deliver me from it, 
or to recover me at all, but I lay like one dead and neg- 
lected a good while, till somebody going to remove the 
bed out of the way, helped me up It was indeed a wonder 
the people in the house had not thrown other goods out 
after it, and which might have fallen upon it, and then 
I had been inevitably killed, but I was reserved for 
further afflictions 

This accident, however, spoiled my market for that 
time, and I came home to my governess very much hurt 
and bruised, and fnghted to the last degree, and it was a 
good while before she could set me upon my feet again. 

It was now a merry time of the year, and Bartholomew 
Fair was begun I had never made any walks that way, 
nor was the common part of the fair of much advantage 
to me; but I took a turn this year into the cloisters, and 
among the rest I fell into one of the raffling shops It 
was a thing of no great consequence to me, nor did I 
expect to make much of it; but there came a gentleman 
extremely well dressed and very nch, and as ’tis frequent 
to talk to everybody in those shops, he singled me out, and 
was very particular with me First he told me he would 
put in for me to raffle, and did so , and some small matter 
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coming to his lot, he presented it to me (I think it was a 
feather muff) , then he continued to keep talking to me 
with a more than common appearance of respect, but still 
ver}' avil, and much like a gentleman 
He held me in talk so long, till at last he drew me out 
of the raffling place to the shop-door, and then to a walk 
in the cloister, still talking of a thousand things cursorily 
without anything to the purpose At last he told me that, 
without compliment, he was charmed with my company, 
and asked me if I durst trust myself in a coach with 
him ; he told me he was a man of honour, and would not 
offer anything to me unbecoming him as such I seemed 
to decline it a while, but suffered myself to be importuned 
a little, and then yielded 

I was at a loss in my thoughts to conclude at first what 
this gentleman designed, but I found afterwards he had 
had some dnnk in his head, and that he was not very 
unwilling to have some more He earned me in the coach 
to the Spnng Garden, at Knightsbndge, where we walked 
in the gardens, and he treated me very handsomely , but I 
found he drank very freely. He pressed me also to drink, 
but I declined it 

Hitherto he kept his word with me, and offered me 
nothing amiss We came away in the coach again, and 
he brought me into the streets, and by this time it was 
near ten o’clock at mght, and he stopped the coach at a 
house where, it seems, he was acquainted, and where they 
made no scruple to show us upstairs into a room with a 
bed m it At first I seemed to be unwilhng to go up, but 
after a few words I yielded to that too, being willing to 
see the end of it, and in hopes to make something of it 
at last As for the bed, etc., I was not much concerned 
* about that part 

Here he began to be a little freer with me than he had 
promised , and I by little and little yielded to everything, 
so that, in a word, "he did what he pleased with me, I need 
sav no more All this while he drank freely too, and 
about one in the morning we went into the coach again 
The air and the shaking of the coach made the dnnk he 
had get more up m his head than it was before, and he 
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gxcvv unea.sy in the coecIi, and was for acting" o'ver again 
what he had been doing before, but as I thought my 
game now secure, J. resisted him, and brought him to be a 
little still, which had not lasted five minutes but he fell fast 
asleep 

I took this opportunity to search him to a nicety I took 
a gold watch, v/ith a silk purse of gold, his fine full-bottom 
periwig and silver-fringed gloves, his sword and fine snuff- 
box, and gent y opening the coach door, stood ready to 
^mp out while the coach was going on, but the coach 
stopping in the narrow street beyond Temple Bar to let 
another coach pass, I got softly out, fastened the door 
again and gave my gentleman and the coach the slip both 
together, and never heard more of them 

This was an adventure indeed unlooked for, and per- 

though I was not so past the 
merry part of life, as to forget how to behave, when a 
fop so blinded by his appetite should not know an old 
a young I did not indeed look so old as I 
nf ’^elve years , yet I was not a 3’^oung wench 

There ll^ enough to be distinguished 

as a man h absurd, so surfeiting, so ridiculous, 

as a man heated by wine in his head, and a wicked eust 

in his inclination together he ic; in i-ho z 

/tmriie oy- ^ Lugetner , ne is in the possession of two 

r^son fh^n ’ govern himself by his 

without water; his vice 
tramples upon all that was in him that had any good m 

blmrle^”/ ^ there was; nay, his very sense is 

h/s 7 Its own rage and he acts absurdities even in 

rltlv drinking more, when he is drunk al- 

“P a common woman, without regard to 

oMlV or rotten, dean 

voiina- nn?]’ handsome, whether old or 

i Zn r. n nr ^ distinguish Such 

coSuoted ^ prompted hy his vicious, 

*-his urrt li r ' more knows wdiat he is doing than 

watc -in?/'/ ^ pocket of his 

nnci his purtic of gold* 

These arc the men of -whom Solomon sa>s, 'They go 
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like an ox to the slaughter, till a dart strikes through their 
hver’, an admirable description, by the way, of the foul 
disease, which is a poisonous deadly contagion mingling 
with the blood, whose centre or fountain is in the liver, 
from whence, by the swift circulation of the whole mass, 
that dreadful nauseous plague strikes immediatel)’’ through 
his liver, and his spirits are infected, his vitals stabbed 
through as with a dart 

It IS true this poor unguarded wretch was in no danger 
from me, though I was greatly apprehensive at first of 
what danger I might be in from him, but he was really 
to be pitied m one respect, that he seemed to be a good 
sort of man in himself , a gentleman that had no harm in 
his design , a man of sense, and of a fine behaviour, a 
comety handsome person, a sober solid countenance, a 
charming beautiful face, and everything that could be 
agreeable, only had unhappily had some drink the night 
before, had not been in bed, as he told me when we were 
together , was hot, and his blood fired with wine, and in 
that condition his reason, as it were asleep, had given 
him up 

As for me, my business was his money, and what I 
could make of him , and after that, if I could have found 
out any way to have done it, I would have sent him safe 
home to his house and to his family, for ’twas ten to one 
but he had an honest, virtuous wife and innocent children, 
that were anxious for his safety, and would have been glad 
to have gotten him home, and have taken care of him till 
he was restored to himself And then with what shame 
and regret would he look back upon himself ! how would 
he reproach himself with assoaating himself with a whore ! 
picked up in the worst of all holes, the cloister, among 
the dirt and filth of all the town! how would he be 
trembhng for fear he had got the pox, for fear a dart 
had struck through his hver, and hate himself every time 
he looked back upon the madness and brutality of ius de- 
bauch ' how would he, if he had any pnnaples of honour, 
as I verily beheve he had — I say, how would he abhor the 
thought of giving any ill distemper, if he had it, as for 
aught he Icnew he might to his modest and virtuous wife^ 
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and thereby sowing the contagion in the hf e-blood of his 
posterity 

Would such gentlemen but consider the contemptible 
thoughts which the very women they are concerned with, 
in such cases as these, have of them, it would be a sur- 
feit to them As I said above, they value not the pleasure, 
they are raised by no inclination to the man, the passive 
jade thinks of no pleasure but the money , and when he is, 
as it were, drunk in the ecstasies of his wicked pleasure, 
her hands are in his pockets searching for what she can 
find there, and of which he can no more be sensible in the 
moment of his folly that he can forethmk of it when he 
goes about it. 

I knew a woman that was so dexterous with a fellow, 
who indeed deserved no better usage, that while he was 
busy with her another way, conveyed his purse with twenty 
guineas in it out of his fob-pocket, where he had put it 
for fear of her, and put another purse with gilded counters 
in it into the room of it After he had done, he says to 
her, ‘Now han’t you picked my pocket^’ She jested with 
him, and told him she supposed he had not much to lose, 
he put his hand to his fob, and with his fingers felt that his 
purse was there, which fully satisfied him, and so she 
brought off his money And this was a trade with her; 
she kept a sham gold watch, that is, a watch of silver gilt, 
and a purse of counters m her pocket to be ready on all 
such occasions, and I doubt not practised it with success 

I came home with this last booty to my governess, and 
really when I told her the story, it so affected her that she 
was hardly able to forbear tears, to think how such a gen- 
tleman ran a daily nsk of being imdone every time a glass 
of wine got into his head 

But as to the purchase I got, and how entirely I stripped 
him, she told me it pleased her wonderfully ‘Nay child,’ 
says she, ‘the usage may, for aught I know, do more to 
reform him than all the sermons that ever he will hear in 
his life ’ And if the remainder of the story be true, so it 
did. 

I found the next day she was wonderful inquisitive about 
this gentleman , the description I had given her of him, his 
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dress, his person, his face, c\ crj-tfiini; concin red tc make 
her think of a gentleman whose character <^hc knew, and 
family too She mused a ^^hlle, and I going still on with 
the particulars, she starts up, sais she Til lay iioo I 
know the gentleman ’ 

‘I am sorr\ }ou do,’ sa>s I, ‘for I ^^ould not ha\c him 
exposed on any account m the world, he has had injury 
enough already by me, and I would not be instrumental to 
do him any more ’ ‘No, no,’ says she, *1 will do him no 
injur}’-, I assure you, but you may let me satisf} my curi- 
osity a little, for if it is he, I warrant \ou I find it out/ 

I -was a little startled at that, and told her, with an appar- 
ent concern in my face, that by the same rule he might 
find me out, and then I was undone. She returned warmly, 
•^Vby, do you think I will betray you, child ^ No, no,* 
says she, ‘not for all he is worth m the world I have kept 
your counsel in worse things than these, sure you may 
trust me in this ’ So I said no more at that time 

She laid her scheme another ivay, and v ithout acquaint- 
ing me of it, but she was resolved to find it out if pos- 
sible So she goes to a certain friend of hers who rvas 
acquainted in the family that she guessed at, and told her 
fnend she had some extraordinary business rvith such a 
gentleman ("who, by the way, was no less than a baronet, 
and of a very good family), and that she knew not how 
to come at him without somebody to introduce her Her 
fnend promised her very readily to do it, and accordingly 
goes to the house to see if the gentleman was in towm 
The next day she comes to my governess and tells her 

that Sir w^as at home, but that he had met with a 

disaster and was vtry ill, and there was no speaking ivith 
him ‘AVhat disaster^’ says my governess hastily, as if 
she was surprised at it ‘Why,’ says her fnend, ‘he had 
been at Hampstead to nsit a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, and as he came back again he was set upon and 
robbed , and hawng got a little dnnk too, as they suppose, 
the rogues abused him, and he is very ill ’ ‘Robbed »’ says 
my governess, ‘and what did they take from him Why,' 
says her fnend, ‘they took his gold watch and his golcl 
snuff-box, his fine penwig, and what money he had in his 
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poc'<et, which was considerable, to be sure, for Sir — 
aever goes without a purse of guineas about him ’ 

‘Pshaw'’ says my old governess, jeering, 'I warrant you 
be has got drunk now and got a whore, and she has picked 
his pocket, and so he comes home to his wife and tells 
her he has been robbed That’s an old sham ; a thousand 
such tricks are put upon the poor women every day ’ 

‘Fie'’ says her friend, ‘I find you don’t know Sir ■; 

v/hy, he is as civil a gentleman, there is not a finer man, 
nor a soberer, graver, modester person in the whole city; 
he abhors such things ; there’s nobody that knows him will 
think such a thing of him ’ ‘Well, well,’ says my gover- 
ness, ‘that’s none of my business; if it was, I warrant I 
should find there was something of that kind in it, )’’Our 
modest men in common opinion are sometimes no better 
than other people, only they keep a better character, or, 
if you please, are the better hypocrites ’ 

' ‘No, no,’ says her friend, ‘I can assure you Sir- -is 

no hypocrite , he is really an honest, sober gentleman, and 
he has certainly been robbed ’ ‘Nay,’ says my e^overness, 
‘it may be he has, it is no business of mine, I tell you; 
I only want to speak with him ; my business is of another 
nature ’ ‘But,’ says her friend, ‘let your business be of 
what nature it will, you cannot see him yet, for he is not 
nt to be seen, for he is very ill, and bruised very much ’ 
‘Ay,’ says my governess, ‘nay, then he has fallen into bad 
hands, to be sure ’ And then she asked gravely, ‘Pray, 
where is he bruised Why, in the head,’ says her friend, 
‘and one of his hands, and his face, for they used him 
barbarously ’ ‘Poor gentleman,’ says my governess, ‘I 
must wait, then, till he recovers’; and adds, ‘I hope it 
will not be long, for I want very much to speak with him 
Away she comes to me and tells me this story ‘I have 
found out your fine gentleman, and a fine gentleman he 
was,’ says she; ‘but, mercy on him, he is in a sad pickle 
now I wonder what the d — I you have done to him , why, 
you have almost killed him ’ I looked at her with disorder 


enough ‘I killed him '’ says I , ‘you must mistake the per- 
son; I am sure I did nothing to him; he was \'ery well 
when I left him,’ said I, ‘only drunk and fast asleep ’ ‘I 
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know notlimg of that/ sa>s she, ‘but he is in a sad pidcle 
now* ; and so she told me all that her friend had said 
her ‘\Vell, then,’ sa>s I, ‘he fell into bad hands after 1 
left him, for I am sure I left him safe enough ’ 

About ten days after, or a little more, my governess goet 
again to her friend, to introduce her to this gentleman , she 
had inquired other wajs in the meantime, and found that 
he was about again, if not abroad again, so she got leave 
to speafe ith him 

She was a woman of an admirable address, and wanted 
nobody to introduce her , she told her tale much better than 
I shall be able to tell it for her, for she was a mistress of 
her tongue, as I have said already She told him that she 
came, though a stranger, with a single design of doing him 
a service and he should find she had no other end in it, 
that as she came purely on so fnendlv an account, she 
begged a promise from him, that if he did not accept what 
she should officiously propose he w ould not take it ill tliat 
she meddled wuth what w as not her business She assured 
him that as what she had to say was a secret that belonged 
to him only, so w^hether he accepted her offer or not, it 
should remain a secret to all the world, unless he exposed 
it himself , nor should his refusing her service m it make 
her so little show her respect as to do him the least injury, 
so that he should be entirely at liberty to act as he thought 
fit 

He looked very shy at first, and said he knew nothing 
that related to him that required much secrecy; that he 
had never done any man any wrong, and cared not what 
anybody might say of him, that it was no part of his 
character to be unjust to anybody, nor could he imagine in 
what any man could render him any service , but that if it 
was so disinterested a service as she said, he could not 
take it ill from any one that they should endeavour to serve 
him , and so, as it were, left her at liberty either to tell 
him or not to tell him, as she thought fit 

She found him so perfectly indifferent, that she was 
almost afraid to enter into the point with him , but, how- 
ever, after some other arcumlocutions, she told him that 
by a strange and unaccountable acadent she came to have a 
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particular knowledge of the late unhappy adventure he had 
fallen into, and that in such a manner, that there was 
nobody in the world but herself and him that were 
acquainted with it, no, not the very person that was with 
him 

He looked a httle angrily at first. *W^hat adventure?’ 
said he. ^Vhy, said she, *of your being robbed cowing 
from Knightsbr ; Hampstead, sir, I should say,’ says 
she. Be not surprised, sir,’ says she, ‘that I am able to 
^ step you took that day from the cloister m 

Smithneld to the Spring Garden at Knightsbridge, and 
thence to the in the Strand, and how you were left 
asleep in the coach afterwards I say, let not this sur- 
prise you, for, sir, I do not come to make a booty of you, 
i ask nothing of you, and I assure you the woman that 
was with you knows nothing who you are, and never shall ; 
and yet perhaps I may serve you further still, for I did not 
rame barely to let you know that I was informed of these 
hings, II I w'anted a bribe to conceal them; assure your- 
^ell, sir. said she, ‘that whatever you think fit to do or say 
to me, It shall be all a secret as it is, as much as if I 
were m my grave 

u astonished at her discourse, and said gravely to 

her. Madam, }ou are a stranger to me, but it is very un- 
ortunate that >ou should be let into the secret of the 
worst action of mj life, and a thing that I am so justly 
ashamed of, that the only satisfaction of it to me was, that 

. known only to God and mv own con- 

saence Prav. sir, says she, ‘do not reckon the dis- 
co\cr} of it to me to be any part of your misfortune. It 
; ^ believe, }'Ou were surprised into, and per- 

haps the voiran used some art to prompt vou to it: how- 
cver, you V ill ne\cr find any just cause,' ^id she, ‘to re- 
{>ent that 1 came to hear of it, nor can 3 our oun mouth be 

been, and ever shall be’ 

^ H he, but let me do some justice to the voman 
too; v,hnc\cr che is I do assure 30U she prompted me to 
nothing, .he rather declined me It was my oun follv and 
madnc'^^. that brought me into it all ; ay, and brouglit her 
jn o n too; I must fjivc her her clue so far* As to ^^hat 
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she took from me, I could expect no less from her in 
the condition I was in, and to this hour I know* not whether 
she robbed me or the coachman; if she did it, I forgive 
her, and I think all gentlemen that do so should be used 
in the same manner , but I am more concerned for some 
other things than I am for all that she took from me * 

My governess now began to come into the whole mat- 
ter, and he opened himself freely to her First she said 
to him, in answer to w’hat he had said about me, ‘I am glad, 
sir, )^ou are so ]ust to tlie person that }ou were wnth, I 
assure you she is a gentlewoman, and no woman of the 
towm; and however >ou prevailed with her so far as you 
did, I am sure ’bs not her practice You ran a great 
venture indeed, sir, but if that be any part of your care, I 
am persuaded you may be perfectly easy, for I dare assure 
you no man has touched her, before you, since her hus- 
band, and he has been dead now almost eight years " 

It appeared that this was his grievance, and that he 
was m a very great fright about it, however, when my 
governess said this to him, he appeared very well pleased, 
and said, Well, madam, to be plain with you, if I was 
satisfied of that, I should not so much value what I lost; 
for, as to that, the temptation was great, and perhaps she 
was poor and wanted it’ ‘If she had not been poor, 

51J. savs my governess, ‘I assure you she would 

never have jnelded to you, and as her poverty first pre- 
vailed with her to let you do as you did, so the same 
poverty prevailed with her to pay herself at last, when 
she saw you was in such a condition, that if she had not 
done It, perhaps the next coachman or chairman might 

have done it ’ ^ . u t 

Well,’ says he, much good may it do her I say again, 

all the gentlemen that do so ought to be used m the same 
manner, and then they would be cautious of themselves 
I have no more concern about it, but on the score which 
you hinted at before, madam ’ Here he entered into some 
freedoms widi her on the subject of what passed between 
us which are not so proper for a woman to write, and the 
er^t terror that was upon his mind with relation to his 
^fe for fear he should have received any injury from 
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me, and should communicate it farther , and asked her at 
last if she could not procure him an opportunity to speak 
lAHth me My governess gave him further assurances of 
my being a woman clear from any such thing, and that he 
was as entirely safe in that respect as he was with his 
own lady , but as for seeing me, she said it might be of 
dangerous consequence, but, however, that she would 
talk with me, and let him know my answer, using at the 
same some arguments to persuade him not to desire 
it, and th^ it could be of no service to him, seeing she 
hoped he had no desire to renew a correspondence with 
me, and that on my account it was a kind of putting my 
life in his hands 

He told her he had a great desire to see me, that he 
would ^ve her any assurances that were in his power, 
not to take any advantages of me, and that in the first place 
he would give me a general release from all demands of 
any kind She insisted how it might tend to a further 
ivu ging the secret, and might in the end be injurious to 
him, entreating him not to press for it, so at length he 


They had some discourse upon the subject of the things 
he had lost, and he seemed to be very desirous of his gold 
wa ch, and told her if she could procure that for him, he 
would willingly give as much for it as it was worth She 
told him she would endeavour to procure it for him, and 
leave the valmng it to himself 

ccordingly the next day she carried the watch, and 
he gave her thirty guineas for it, which was more than 
1 should have been able to make of it, though it seems it 
more He spoke something of his periwig, 
lie it seems cost him threescore guineas, and his snuff- 
ox, in a few da 3 ’-s more she carried them too , which 
obhpd him very much, and he gave her thirty more The 
ex z} him his fine sword and cane gratis, and 

demanded nothing of him, but I had no mind to see him, 
unless It had been so that he might be satisfied I knew 
tvho he was, vhich he was not willing to 

entered into a long talk with her of the man- 
w she came to know all this matter She formed a 
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long tale of tliat part; how she had it from one that I 
had told the whole story to, and that was to help me 
dispose of the goods, and this confidante brought the 
things to her, she being by profession a pawnbroker; 
and she hearing of his worship’s disaster, guessed at the 
thing in general, that having gotten the things into het 
hands, she had resolved to come and try as she had done. 
She then gave him repeated assurances that it should 
never go out of her mouth, and though she knew the 
woman very well, yet she had not let her know, meaning 
me, anything of it, that is to say, who the person was, 
which, by the way, was false, but, however, it was not 
to his damage, for I never opened my mouth of it to 
anybody 

I had a great many thoughts in my head about my 
seeing him again, and was often sorry that I had refused 
it I was persuaded that if I had seen him, and let him 
know that I knew him, I should have made some advan- 
tage of him, and perhaps have had some maintenance from 
him , and though it was a life wicked enough, yet it was 
not so full of danger as this I was engaged in However, 
those thoughts wore off, and I declined seeing hun again, 
for that time , but my governess saw him often, and he 
was very kind to her, giving her something almost every 
time he saw her One time in particular she found him 
very merry, and as she thought he had some wine in his 
head, and he pressed her again very earnestly to let him 
see that woman that, as he said, had bewitched him so that 
night, my governess, who was from the beginning for 
my seeing him, told him he was so desirous of it that 
she could almost yield to it, if she could prevail upon 
me , adding that if he would please to come to her house 
in the evemng, she would endeavour it, upon his repeated 
assurances of forgetting what was past 

Accordingly she came to me, and told me all the dis- 
course , in short, she soon biassed me to consent, in a case 
which I had some regret in my mind for declining be- 
fore, so I prepared to see him I dressed me to all the 
advantage possible, I assure you, and for the first time 
used a little art , I say for the first time, for I had never 
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yielded to the baseness of paint before, having always 
had vanity enough to believe I had no need of it 

At the hour appointed he came, and as she observed 
before, so it was plain still, that he had been drinking, 
though very far from what we call being m drink. He 
appeared exceeding pleased to see me, and entered into 
a long discourse with me upon the old affair I begged 
his pardon very often for my share of it, protested I had 
not any such design when first I met him, that I had not 
gone out with him but that I took him for a very civil 
gentleman, and that he made me so many promises of 
offering no uncivility to me. 

He alleged the wine he drank, and that he scarce knew 
what he did, and that if it had not been so, I should never 
Imve let him take the freedom with me that he had done 
He protested to me that he never touched any woman but 
me since he was married to his wife, and it was a surprise 
upon him ; complimented me upon being so particularly 
a^eeable to him, and the hke ; and talked so much of that 
kind, till I found he had talked himself almost into a 
temper to do the same thing over again But I took him 
up short. I protested I had never suffered any man to 
touch me since my husband died, which was near eight 
y^rs He said he believed it to be so truly, and added 
that madam had intimated as much to him, and that it was 
his opinion of that part which made him desire to see me 
again , and that since he had once broke in upon his virtue 
with me, and found no ill consequences, he could be safe 
there again, and so, in short, it went on to 
^ ^ ^pected, and to what will not bear relating. 

1 . 1 ,^^ old governess had foreseen it, as well as I, and 
merefore led him into a room which had not a bed in 
^ i. ^ chamber within it which had a bed, 

whitoer we withdrew for the rest of the night; and, in 
1 after some time being together, he went to bed, and 
^ ^ night I withdrew, but came again undressed 
in the morning, before it was day, and lay with him the 
rest of the time 

, you see, having committed a crime once is a sad 

andle to the committing of it again ; whereas all the r^ret 
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and reflections wear off when the temptation renews itself 
Had I not yielded to see him again, the corrupt desire in 
him had worn off, and ’tis ver)^ probable he had never 
fallen into it with anybody else, as I really believe he had 
not done before 

When he went away, I told him I hoped he was sat- 
isfied he had not been robbed again He told me he was 
satisfied in that point, and could trust me again and 
putting his hand in his pocket, ga\e me five guineas which 
^vas the first money I had gained that wa> for many 
years ^ 

1 had several visits of the like kind from him, but he 
never came into a settled way of maintenance, which was 
what I would have been best pleased with Once, indeed 
he asked me how I did to hve I answered him pretty 
quick, that I assured him I had never taken that oiurse 
that I took wnth him, but that indeed I worked at mv 
needle, and could just maintain myself , that sometimes it 
was as much as I was able to do, and I shifted hard 
enough 

He seemed to reflect upon himself that he should he 
the first person to lead me into that, which he assured 
me he never intended to do himself , and it touched him 
a little, he said, that he should be the cause of his own 
sm and mine too He would often make just reflections 
also upon the crime itself, and upon the particular cir- 
cumstances of it with respect to himself , how wine intro- 
duced the inclinations, how the deni led him to the place 
and found out an object to tempt him, and he made the 
moral always himself 

When these thoughts were upon him he would go away, 
and perhaps not come again in a month’s time or longer [ 
but ften as the senous part wore off the lewd part would 
wear in, and then he came prepared for the wicked part 
Thus we lived for some time , though he did not keep, as 
they call it, yet he never failed doing things that were 
handsome, and suffiaent to maintain me w'lthout working, 
and, which was better, without following my old trade! 

But this affair had its end too , for after about a year 
I found that he did not come so often as usual, and at 
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yielded to the baseness of paint before, having always 
had vanity enough to believe I had no need of it 
At the hour appointed he came, and as she observed 
before, so it was plain still, that he had been drinking, 
though very far from what we call being in drink. He 
appeared exceeding pleased to see me, and entered into 
a long discourse with me upon the old affair I begged 
his pardon very often for my share of it, protested I had 
not any such design when first I met him, that I had not 
gone out with him but that I took him for a very civil 
gentleman, and that he made me so many promises of 
offering no unavility to me 

He alleged the wine he drank, and that he scarce knew 
what he did, and that if it had not been so, I should never 
have let him take the freedom with me that he had done 
- He protested to me that he never touched any woman but 
me since he was married to his wife, and it was a surprise 
upon him ; complimented me upon being so particularly 
agreeable to him, and the hke ; and talked so much of that 
kind, till I found he had talked himself almost into a 
temper to do the same thing over again But I took him 
up short I protested I had never suffered any man to 
touch me since my husband died, which was near eight 
years He said he believed it to be so truly , and added 
that madam had intimated as much to him, and that it was 
his opinion of that part which made him desire to see me 
again , and that since he had once broke in upon his virtue 
with me, and found no ill consequences, he could be safe 
in venturing there again ; and so, in short, it went on to 
^hat I expected, and to what will not bear relating 
My old governess had foreseen it, as well as I, and 
therefore led him into a room which had not a bed in 
had a chamber within it which had a bed, 
vmither we withdrew for the rest of the night; and, in 
short, after some time being together, he went to bed, and 
. y all night I withdrew, but came again undressed 
in the morning, before it was day, and lay with him the 
rest of the time 

, having committed a crime once is a sad 

handle to the committing of it again ; whereas all the regret 
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which it seems was an alehouse I said Yes, very readily, 
and away she went 

She was no sooner gone but comes a wench and a child, 
puffing and sweating, and asks for the Barnet coach 1 
answered presently, ‘Here ’ ‘Do you belong to the Barnet 
coach’’ says she “Yes, sweetheart,’ said I, ‘what do ye 
want’’ ‘I want room for t\vo passengers,’ says she 
‘Where are they, sweetheart’’ said I ‘Here’s this girl, 
pray let her go into the coach,’ sa}s she, ‘and I’ll go and 
fetch my mistress ’ ‘Make haste, then, sweetheart,’ says 
I, ‘for we may be full else ’ The maid had a great bundle 
under her arm, so she put the child into the coach and 
I said, Wou had best put your bundle into the coach' too ’ 
‘No,’ says she, ‘I am afraid somebody should slip it away 
from the child ’ ‘Give it to me, then,’ said I, ‘and I’ll 
take care of it ’ ‘Do, then,’ says she, ‘and be sure you 
take care of it’ ‘I’ll answer for it,’ said I, ‘if it were 
for £20 value ’ ‘There, take it, then,’ says she, and away 
she goes 

As soon as I had got the bundle, and the maid was 
out of sight, I goes on towards the alehouse, where the 
porter’s wife was, so that if I had met her, I had then 

only been going to give her the bundle, and to call her 

to her business, as if I was going away, and could stay 
no longer, but as I did not meet her, I walked away, 
and turning into Charterhouse Lane, made off through 
Charterhouse Yard, into Long Lane, then crossed into 
Bartholomew Qose, so into Little Britain, and through 
the Bluecoat Hospital, into Newgate Street 

To prevent my being known, 1 pulled off my blue 
apron, and wrapped the bundle in it, which before was 
made up m a piece of painted calico, and very remarkable 
I also wrapped up my straw hat in it, and so put the 

bundle upon my head, and it was very well that I did 

thus, for coming through the Bluecoat Hospital, who 
should I meet but the wench that had given me the bundle 
to hold It seems she was going with her mistress, whom 
she had been gone to fetch, to the Barnet coaches 
I saw she was in haste, and I had no business to stop 
her, so away she went, and I brought my bundle safe 
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last h6 left it off altogether without any dislike or bidding 
ato, so there was an end of that short scene of 
life, which added no great store to me, only to make 
more work for repentance 

However, during this interval I confined myself pretty 
much at home; at least, being thus provided for, I made 
no adventores, no, not for a quarter of a year after he 
left me; but then finding the fund fail, and being loth 
to spend upon the mam stock, I began to think of my 
old trade, and to look abroad into the street again, and 
my first step was lucky enough 

I had dressed myself up m a very mean habit, for as I 

appear m, I was now m an ordinary 
® liat and I placed 

5^,!/ Ti, Cups Inn ,n St John 

'^'1? several earners used the mn, and the 
i®'' Tottendge, and other towns 
fhelnS>,r'^'l evening, when 

that offered^Vr erthTrVnVofothlr" ^ 

SirtoTh^i LZ an'IZfplr- 

coached as 

erailv country; and there gen- 

to takp tn c porters’ wives or daughters, ready 

employ them respective people that 

It happened very oddly that I was standing at the inn 
gate, and a woman that had stood there before, and which 
was^ e jwrter s wife belonging to the Barnet stage-coach, 
avmg o served me, asked if I waited for any of the 
maches ^ I told her Yes, I waited for my mistress, that 
was coming to go to Barnet She asked me who was my 
^ ^ ^or any madam’s name that came 

seemed, I happened upon a name, a 
y o winch name lived at Hadley, just beyond Barnet 
v>» f ^ more to her, or she to me, a good while; 

y and by, somebody calling her at a door a little 
way ott, she desired me that if anybody called for the 
arne coach, I would step and call her at the house. 
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which It seems was an alehouse I said Yes, -verv readih% 
and away she went ^ 

She «as no sooner gone but comes a wench and a child 
pufSng and sweating, and asks for the Barnet coLh 1 
answered presently, ‘Here ’ ‘Do vnn hoinnrr 4 . ^ 

coach «;avc qTip ‘V«o . u ^ , "‘^^ong to the Barnet 
coacn sa>s she Yes, sweetlieart,’ said I Svhar Ha va 

'nanf 'I want room for two Das<;cnfTArc > ” ^ 
mere are they, sweetheart said^ I ‘Her^s?h,c 
pray let her go into the coach,’ says she ‘and f’lf I a 
fetch my mistress ’ ‘Make haste then cdvl.i: JP 
I, ‘for we may be full else ’ The ’maid had says 

under her arm , so she put the child into ^undle 

I said, ‘You had best put your bundle into thp 
T^o,’ says she, ‘I am afraid somc“ dy sruld ' .“"'v'’ ’ 

from the child’ -Give it to me, then’ atd }P-i TwX 
take care of it ’ ‘Do, then,’ says she ’ ‘and\^’ ^ 

care of it’ ‘I’ll answer fir it ’ sa!d i 1/^'^ 

st gcSr'“"’ =fe.ld' ::i; 

ouf 0f1?5iri goi^rto^M^” fte\leteut^ T" T 

^rter’s wife was, so that if I had met her 'l haTthe' 
only been going to give her the bundle, and to^^ll 
to her business, as if I was gome awav 

no longer, but as I did not^mee^t her^'l wllked“ 

Md turning into Charterhouse Lane made 
Charterhouse Yard, into Lon^ line dw. ^ *^ough 
Bartholomew Qose, so into Little Britain and^^ibl5 
the Bluecoat Hospital, into Newgate Street ^^^°ugb 
To prevent my being known, 1 pulled off mar ui 
apron, and ^vrapped the bundle in it which hpf^^ ^ 
made up in a piece of painted calico, and ve^ r^arLS^' 

I also wrapped up my straw hat in it and 

bmdle upon my head, and it was ver^ well thari 
thus, for coming through the Bluemae w ^ 

should I meet but the wench that had cr ^°spital, who 
to hold It seems she Ts got ‘ tth^r ™ ‘'’= 
she had gone to fetch, to the B^net coacht 

her; so away she went, and I bro^ht my bmdle fZ 
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home to my governess There was no money^ nor plate, 
or jewels m the bundle, but a very good suit of Indian 
damask, a gown and a petticoat, a laced-head and ruffles 
of very good Flanders lace, and some linen and other 
things, such as I knew very well the value of. 

This was not indeed my own invention, but was given 
me by one that had practised it with success, and my 
governess liked it extremely, and indeed I tried it again 
several times, though never twice near the same place; 
for the next time I tried it in White Qiapel, just by the 
corner of Petticoat Lane, where the coaches stand that 
go out to Stratford and Bow, and that side of the country, 
and another time at the Flying Horse, without Bishops- 
gate, where the Cheston coaches then lay, and I had 
always the good luck to come off with some booty. 

Another time I placed myself at a warehouse by the 
water-side, where the coasting vessels from the norm 
come, such as from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, 
and other places Here, the warehouses being shut, comes 
a young fellow with a letter , and he wanted a box and a 
hamper that was come from Newcastle-upon-Tyne t 
asked him if he had the marks of it , so he shows me the 
letter, by virtue of which he was to ask for it, and which 
gave an account of the contents, the box being full of 
hnen, and the hamper full of glass ware I read the 
letter, and took care to see the name, and the marks, the 
name of the person that sent the goods, the nam.e of the 
person that they were sent to ; then I bade the messeng^ 
come m the mormng, for that the warehouse-keeper would 
not be there any more that mght. 

Away went I, and getting materials in a public house, 
I wrote a letter from Mr John Richardson of Newcastle 
to his dear cousin Jemmy Cole, m London, with an ac- 
count that he sent by such a vessel (for I remembered 
all the particulars to a tittle) , so many pieces of huckaback 
hnen, so many ells of Dutch holland and the like, 
box, and a hamper of flint glasses from Mr. HenziUs 
glasshouse; and Aat the box was marked I C No. i, and 
the hamper was directed by a label on the cording 

Aliout an hour after, I came to the warehouse, found 
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the warehouse-keeper, and had the goods delivered me 
without any scruple, the ^’alue of the linen being about 
£22 

1 could fill up this whole discourse with the \'ariety 
of such adventures, which daily invention directed to, 
and which I managed with the utmost dexterity, and 
always vnth success 

At length — as when does the pitcher come safe home 
that goes so very often to the well? — I fell mto some 
small broils, which though they could not affect me fatally, 
yet made me known, which was the worst thing next to 
being found guilty that could befall me 

I had taken up the disguise of a widow’s dress* it 
was without any real design in view, but only waiting 
for anything that might offer, as I often did It hap- 
pened that while I was going along the street in Covent 
Garden, there was a great cry of ‘Stop thief * Stop thief i’ 
Some artists had, it seems, put a trick upon a shopkeeper 
and being pursued, some of them fled one way, and some 
another, and one of them was, they said, dressed up m 
widow’s weeds, upon which the mob gathered about me 
and some said I was the person, others said no Imme- 
diately came the mercer’s journeyman, and he swore aloud 
I was the person, and so seized on me However when 
I was brought back by the mob to the mercer’s shop, the 
master of the house said freely that I was not the woman 
that was m his shop, and would have let me go immedi- 
ately, but another fellow said gravely, ‘Pray stay till 

Mr (meaning the journeyman) ‘comes back, for he 

knows her ’ So they kept me by force near half an hour 
They had called a constable, and he stood in the shop 
as my jailer, and m talking with the constable I inquired 
where he lived, and w'hat trade he was , the man not appre- 
hending in the least what happened afterwards, readily 
told me his name, and trade, and where he lived, and 
told me as a jest, that I might be sure to hear of his name 
when I came to the Old Bailey 

Some of the servants likewise used me saualy, and 
had much ado to keep their hands off me, the master 
indeed was civiUer to me than they, but he would not 
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yet let me go. though he owned he could not say I was 
in his shop before 

I began to be a little surly with him, and told him I 
hoped he would not take it ill if I made myself amends 
upon him in a more legal way another time ; and desired 
I might send for friends to see me have right done me. 
No, he said, he could give no such liberty, I might ask 
it when I came before the justice of peace, and seeing I 
threatened him, he would take care of me in the mean- 
time, and would lodge me safe m Newgate I told him 
it was his time now, but it would be mine by and by, and 
governed my passion as well as I was able. However, I 
spoke to the constable to call me a porter, which he did, 
and then I called for pen, ink, and paper, but they would 
let me have none I asked the porter his name, and where 
he lived, and the poor man told it me very willingly I 
bade him observe and remember how I was treated there, 
that he saw I was detained there by force I told him I 
should want his evidence in another place, and it should 
not be the worse for him to speak The porter said he 
would serve me with all his heart ‘But, madam,’ says 
he, ‘let me hear them refuse to let you go, then I may 
be able to speak the plainer ’ 

With that I spoke aloud to the master of the shop, 
and said, ‘Sir, you know in your own conscience that I 
am not the person )'’ou look for, and that I was not in 
your shop before, therefore I demand that you detain 
me here no longer, or tell me the reason of your stopping 
The fellow grew surlier upon this than before, and 
said he vould do neither till he thought fit ‘Ver^’^ well,’ 
said I to the constable and to the porter , ‘you will be 
pleased to remember this, gentlemen, another time ’ The 
porter said, 'Yes, madam’, and the constable began not 
m like it, and would have persuaded the mercer to dismiss 
him, and let me go, since, as he said, he owned I was 
not the person ‘Good sir,’ says the mercer to him taunt- 
}ou a justice of peace or a constable^ I charged 
%ou V, iih her; pra}' do you do your dutj.' ’ The constable 
told liim, a little moved, but very handsome!} , ‘I know my 
•jutv , and what I am, sir , I doubt you hardly know what 
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you are doing ’ They had sorae^ other hard words, and in 
the meantime the journeyman, impudent and unmanly to 
the last degree, used me barbarously, and one of them, 
the same that first seized upon me, pretended he would 
search me, and began to lay hands on me I spit in his 
face, called out to the constable, and bade him take notice 
of my usage ‘And pray, Mr Qinstable,’ said I, ‘ask that 
Viliam’s name,’ pointing to the man The constable re- 
proved him decently, told him that he did not know what 
he did, for he knew that his master aclcnoivledged I was 
not the person that was m his shop , ‘and,’ says the con- 
stable, ‘I am afraid your master is bringing himself, and 
me too, into trouble, if this gentlewoman comes to prove 
who she IS, and where she was, and it appears that she is 
not the w'oman you pretend to ’ ‘Damn her,’ says the 
fellow again, wnth an impudent, hardened face, ‘she is the 
lady, you may depend upon it , I’ll sw^ear she is the same 
body that w'as m the shop, and that I gave the pieces of 
satin that is lost into her own hand You shall hear more 
of It when Mr William and Mr Anthony (those were 
other journeymen) come back, they will know her again 

as well as I ’ „ , , 

Just as the insolent rogue was talking thus to the con- 
stable, comes back Mr William and Mr Anthony, as he 
called’ them, and a great rabble with them, bringing along 
with them the true widow that I was pretended to be; 
and they came sweating and blowing into the shop, and 
with a great deal of triumph, dragging the poor creature 
in the most butcherly manner up towards their master, 
who was m the back shop, and cried out aloud, ‘Here's 
the widow, sir , we have catched her at last ’ ‘What do 
ye mean by that’’ says the master ‘Why, we have her 

already, there she sits,’ says he, ‘and Mr ,’ says he, 

‘can swear this is she ’ The other man, whom they called 

Mr Anthony, replied, ‘Mr may say what he will, 

and swear w'hat he will, but this is the woman, and there’s . 
the remnant of satin she stole , I took it out of her clothes 

with mv own hand ’ , , ^ 

I sat still now, and began to take a better heart, but 
smiled and said nothing, the master looked pale, the con- 
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stable turned about and looked at me ‘Let ’em alone, 
Mr. Constable,’ said I , ‘let ’em go on ’ The case was 
plain and could not be demed, so the constable was charged 
With the right thief, and the mercer told me very civilly 
he was sorry for the mistake, and hoped I would not take 
it ill, that they had so many things of this nature put 
upon them every day, that they could not be blamed for 
being veiy sharp in doing themselves justice ‘Not take 
it ill, sir said I , ‘how can I take it well ^ If you had 
msmissed me when your insolent fellow seized on me in 
the street, and brought me to you, and when you yourself 
acmowledged I was not the person, I would have put it by, 
and not taken it ill, because of the many ill things I be- 
leve you have put upon you daily, but your treatment of 
me since has been insutferable, and especially that of your 

hB.vQ reparation for that ’ 

then he began to parley with me, said he would make 
re^onable satisfaction, and would fain have had 
me told him what it was I expected I told him that 
1 Should not be my own judge, the law should deade it 
or me, and as I was to be carried before a magistrate, 
i should let him hear there what I had to say. He told 
me ere w^ no occasion to go before the justice now, 

In where I pleased , and so, calling 

j , ^ constaWe, told him he might let me go, for I was 
The constable said calmly to him, ‘Sir, you 
^ I knew whether I was a constable 

bade me do my duty, and charged me with 
ewoman as a prisoner Now, sir, I find you do 
rtic5 "^^at IS my duty, for you would make me 

T rnr, , but I must tell 3 ’-ou it is not m my power 

'ftc fu ^ prisoner when I am charged with him, but 
^ the magistrate alone that can discharge 

t pnsoner ; therefore ’tis a mistake, sir, I must carry 
nnf now, whether you think well of it 

ijf -fi 4 - u ver}’’ high with the constable 

^ constable happening to be not a hired 

omcer, but a good, substantial kind of man (I think he 
* ^ corn-handler ) , and a man of good sense stood to 

‘ IS usiness, would not discharge me without going to a 
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tre^merclrtaVSat’‘\Veir 

Sr -hL ™'pS!'Vhl'Zr'”“r- 

to her - -But, s.r,- suye th? SSkbl^you S? wSX 
US, I hope, for tis you that charged me with her^’ ‘Nn 
not I, sa}s the mercer, 1 tell you I Wp ^ ’ 

to her.’ ‘But pray, sir,’ do,’ says the SnstaS’”^T 
It of you for your own sake, for^ the justice 4n ^ 

without you ’ ‘Prithee, fellow.’ savs^Jhe nothing 

your business, I tell you I have nShC tn i 
gentlewoman I charge vou in the kind’s 
her’ ‘Sir,’ says the constable, 1 find you don’t 
what It is to be a constable, I beg of you don’fnW 
to be rude to you’ ‘I think I need not vn, ° ”3^ 

enough alread)-,’ says the mercer. ‘No ’ ar ’ <;Iv ^ +2^ 
constable, ‘I am not rude; you have brokW the pi?ce^n 
bringing an honest woman out of the street 
about her lawful occasion, confining her ^n vonr iT^" 
and ill-using her here by your servants and now rn 
say I am rude to you^ f think I am awl t^u m ^^oi 
commanding or charging you in the king’s nLi? m 
with me, and charging every man I see that passes voS 
door to aid and assist me in carrying* you bv 
you cannot but know I have po^ to do, aSd yet f fo^ 
bear it, and once more entreat you to go with me ’ 
he would not for all this, and We the c" W”le iiuln 
guage However, the constable kept his temner ^ 
would not be provoked ; and then I put in and said ‘r 
Mr Constable, let him alonP . T cLii ^me. 



- , says j., uc was rne man that sei 7 f>'d 

me as I was innocently going along the street, and you 
a Witness of his violence with me since, give me 
charge you with him, and carry him before the Xce“ 
jyes, madam, says the constable, and turnmg to tte 
fellow^ Come, young pntleman,’ says he to the joum^ 
you must go along with us, I hone von^a!^^! 
above the constable’s power, though your maskr ,s ’ 

The fellow looked bke a condemned thief u 
back, then looked at his master, as if he Suld belt Urn, 
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and he, like a fool, encouraged the fellow to be rude, and 
he truly resisted the constaWe, and pushed him back with 
a good force when he went to lay hold on him, at which 
the constable knocked him down, and called out for help, 
and immediately the shop was filled with people, and the 
constable seized the master and man, and all his servants 
The first ill consequence of this fray was, tliat the 
woman they liad taken, who was really the thief, made 
off, and got clear away m the crowd , and two others 
that they had stopped also; whether they were really 
guilty or not, that I can say nothing to 

By this time some of his neighbours having come m, 
and, upon inquiry, seeing how things went, had en- 
deavoured to bring the hot-brained mercer to his senses, 
and he began to be convinced that he was in the wrong; 
and so at length we went all very quietly before the jus- 
tice, with a mob of about five hundred people at our heels ; 
and all the way I went I could hear the people ask what 
was the matter, and others reply and say, a mercer had 
stopped a gentlewoman instead of a thief, and had after- 
wards taken the thief, and now the gentlewoman had 
taken the mercer, and was carrying him before the justice 
This pleased the people strangely, and made the crowd 
increase, and they cried out as they went, ‘AVhich is the 
rogue? which is the mercer^’ and especially the women. 
Then when they saw him they cried out, ‘That’s he, that’s 
he , and every now and then came a good dab of dirt at 
him ; and thus we marched a good while, till the mercer 
thought fit to desire the constable to call a coach to protect 
himself from the rabble, so we rode the rest of the way, 
the constable and I, and the mercer and his man. 

When we came to the justice, which was an ancient 
gentleman in Bloomsbury, the constable giving first a 
summary account of the matter, the justice bade me speak, 
and tell what I had to say And first he asked my name, 
which I was very loth to g^ve, but there was no remedy, 
so I told him mj’’ name was Mary Flanders, that I was 
a widow', my husband being a sea-captain, died on a 
voyage to Virginia, and some other circumstances I told 
which he could never contradict, and that I lodged at 
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present in town with such a person, naming m} governess ; 
hut that I was preparing to go over to America, where 
my husband’s effects lay, and that I was going that day 
to buy some clothes to put myself into second mourning, 
but had not yet been in any shop, w'hen that fellow, point- 
ing to the mercer’s journeyman, came rushing upon me 
with such fury as very much fnghted me, and carried me 
back to his master’s shop, wdiere, though his master ac- 
know'ledged I w as not the person, } et he would not dis- 
miss me, but charged a constable wnth me 
Then I proceeded to tell how the journeyman treated 
me, how they would not suffer me to send for any of 
my fnends, how afterwards they found the real thief, 
and took the very goods they had lost upon her, and 
all the particulars as before 

Then tlie constable related his case his dialogue with 
the mercer about discharging me, and at last his servant’s 
refusing to go with him, when he had charged him with 
him, and his master encouraging him to do so, and at last 
his striking the constable, and the like, all as I have told 
It already 

The justice then heard the mercer and his mart The 
mercer indeed made a long harangue of the great loss 
they have daily by lifters and thieves , that it was easy 
for them to mistake, and that when he found it he would 
have dismissed me, etc., as above As to the journeyman, 
he had very little to say, but that he pretended other of 
the servants told him that I was really the person 

Upon the whole, the justice first of all told me very 
courteously I was discharged ; that he was very sorry that 
the mercer’s man should in his eager pursuit have so little 
discretion as to take up an innocent person- for a guilty 
person , that if he had not been so unjust as to detain me 
afterw^ard, he believed I would have forgiven the first 
afifront; that, however, it was not in his power to award 
me any reparation for anything, other than by openly 
reproving Aem, which he should do, but he supposed I 
would apply to such methods as the law directed, m the 
meantime he would bind him over 

But as to the breach of the peace committed by tha 
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journeyman, he told me he should give me some satis- 
faction for that, for he should commit him to Newgate 
for assaulting the constable, and for assaulting me also. 

Accordingly he sent the fellow to Newgate for that 
assault, and his master gave bail, and so we came away; 
but I had the satisfaction of seeing the mob wait upon 
them both, as they came out, hallooing and throwing 
stones and dirt at the coaches they rode m; and so I 
came home to my governess 

After this hustle, coming home and telling my gov- 
erness the story, she falls a-laughing at me ‘Why are 
you merry ? says I , ‘the story has not so much laughing 
room in it as you imagine , I am sure I have had a great 
deal of hurr)’^ and fright too, with a pack of ugly rogues ’ 
Laugh says my governess, ‘I laugh, child, to see what 
a lucky creature you are; why, this job ’.vill be the best 
bargain to you tha+ ever you made m your life, if you 
manage it well I warrant you,’ says she, ‘you shall make 
the mercer pay 3^ou £500 for damages, l^ides what you 
shall get of the journeyman ’ 

I had other thoughts of the matter than she had , and 
especially, because I had given in my name to the justice 
ot peace, and I knew that my name was so well known 
among the people at Hicks’s Hall, the Old Bailey, and 
such places, that if this cause came to be tried openly, and 
my name came to be inquired into, no court would give 
muc ama^s, for the reputation of a person of such a 
c aracter However, I was obliged to begin a prosecution 
in torm, and accordingly my governess found me out a 
very creditable sort of a man to manage it, being an 
attorney of very good business, and of a good reputation, 
and she was certainly m the nght of this, for had she 
employed a pettifogging hedge solicitor, or a man not 

ramvn, and not in good reputation, I should have brought 
It to but little 

I met this attorney, and gave him all the particulars at 
large, as they are recited above; and he assured me it 
was a case, as he said, that would very well support itself, 
and that he did not question but that a jury would give 
very considerable damages on such an occasion , so taking 
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his full instructions, he began the prosecution, and tlie 
mercer being arrested, gave bail A few days after his 
giving bail, he comes with his attorney to my attorney, 
to let him know that he desired to accommodate the mat- 
ter; that It was all carried on m the heat of an unhappy 
passion; that his client, meaning me, had a sharp pro- 
voking tongue, that I used them ill, gibing at them, and 
jeenng them, even ivhile they believed me to be the very 
person, and that I had provoked them, and the like. 

My attorney managed as w^ell on my side , made them 
believe I was a widow of fortune, that I was able to do 
myself justice, and had great friends to stand by me too 
who had all made me promise to sue to the utmost, and 
that if It cost me a thousand pounds I would be sure to 
have satisfaction, for that the affronts I had received were 
insufferable. 

However, they brought my attorney to this, that he 
promised he would not blow the coals, that if I inclined 
to an accommodation, he would not hinder me, and that 
he would rather persuade me to peace than to war for 
which they told him he should be no loser , all which he 
told me very honestly, and told me that if they offered 
him any bribe, I should certainly know it, but upon the 
whole he told me very honestly that if I would take his 
opinion, he -would advise me to make it up -with them, for 
that as they were in a great fright, and were desirous 
above all things to make it up, and knew that, let it be 
what it would, they would be allotted to bear all the costa 
of the suit, he beheved they would give me freely more 
than any jury or court of justice would give upon a trial. 
I asked him what he thought they would be brought to* 
He told me he could not tell as to that, but he would tell 
me more when I saw him again Some time after this 
they came agam to know if he had talked with me He 
told them he had , that he found me not so averse to an 
accommodation as some of my friends were, who resented 
the disgrace offered me, and set me on , that they blowed 
the coals in secret, prompting me to revenge, or do myself 
justice, as they called it, so that he could not tell what 
to say to it , he told them he would do his endeavour to per- 
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ness with me, dressed like an old duchess, and a gentleman 
very well dressed, who we pretended courted me, but I 
called him cousin, and the lawyer was only to hmt privately 
to him that this gentleman courted the widow 

He treated us handsomely indeed, and paid the money 
cheerfully enough , so that it cost him £200 in all, or rather 
more At our last meeting, when all was agreed, the case 
of the journeyman came up, and the mercer begged very 
hard for him; told me he was a man that had kept a 
tfhop of his own, and been in good business, had a wife, 
and several children, and was very poor , that he had 
nothing to make satisfaction with, but he should come to 
beg my pardon on his knees, if I desired it, as openly as I 
pleased I had no spleen at the saucy rogue, nor were 
his submissions anything to me, since there was nothing 
to be got by him, so I thought it was as good to throw that 
in generously as not , so I told him I did not desire the ruin 
of any man, and therefore at his request I would forgive 
the wretch ; it was below me to seek any revenge 

When we were at supper he brought the poor fellow in 
to make acknowledgment, which he would have done with 
as much mean humility as his offence was with insulting 
haughtiness and pride, in which he was an instance of a 
complete baseness of spirit, impious, cruel, and relentless 
when uppermost and in prosperity, abject and low-spirited 
when down in affliction However, I abated his cringes, 
told him I forgave him, and desired he might withdraw, as 
if I did not care for the sight of him, though I had for- 
given him 

I was now in good circumstances indeed, if I could have 
known my time for leaving off, and my governess often 
said I was the richest of the trade m England , and so I 
believe I was, for I had £700 by me in money, besides 
clothes, rings, some plate, and two gold watches, and all 
of them stolen, for I had innumerable jobs besides these 
I have mentioned Oh * had I even now had the grace of 
repentance, I had still leisure to have looked back upon 
my follies, and have made some reparation ; but the satis- 
faction I w’as mmake for the public mischiefs I had done 
was yet left behind; and I could not forbear going abroad 
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again, as I called it now, than any more I could when my 
extremity really drove me out for hread 

It was not long after the affair with the ^ 

made up, that I went out in an equipage qui ^ ^ 

from any I had ever appeared in before I dressed 
like a beggar woman, in the coarsest and most despicable 
rags I could get, and I walked about peering and peeping 
into every door and window I came near , and indeea i 
was in such a phght now that I knew as ill how to behave 
in as ever I did m any I naturally abhorred 
rags, I had been bred up tight and cleanly, and could M 
no other, whatever condition I was in , so that this was the 
most uneasy disguise to me that ever I put on I said 
presently to myself that this would not do, for this was a 
dress that everybody was shy and afraid of , and I thought 
everybody looked at me, as if they were afraid I should 
come near them, lest I should take something from them, 
or afraid to come near me, lest they should get something 
from me I w’^andered about all the evening the first time 
I w^ent out, and made nothing of it, but came home again 
wet, draggled, and bred However, I went out again 
the next night, and then I met with a little adventure, 
which had like to have cost me dear As I was standing 
near a tavern door, there comes a gentleman on^orseback, 
and lights at the door, and wanting to go into the tavern, 
he calls one of the drawers to hold his horse He stayed 
pretty long in the tavern, and the drawer heard his master 
call, and thought he would be angry with him Seeing me 
stand by him, he called to me, ‘Here, woman,’ says he, 
hold this horse a while, bll I go in , if the gentleman comes, 
he’ll give you something’ ‘Yes,’ says I, and takes the 
horse, and walks off with him very soberly, and carried 
him to my governess 

This had been a booty to those that had understood it * 
but never was poor thief more at a loss to know what to 
do with anything that was stolen, for when I came home 
my governess was quite confounded, and what to do with 
^e oreature we neither of us knew To send him to a 
stable was doing nothing, for it was certain that' pubhe 
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suade me, but he ought to be able to tell me what proposal 
they made They pretended they could not make any 
proposal, because it might be made use of against them; 
and he told them, that by the same rule he could not make 
any offers, for that might be pleaded in abatement of 
what damages a jury might be inclined to give However, 
after some discourse and mutual promises that no ad- 
vantage should be taken on either side, by what was trans- 
acted then or at any other of those meetings, they came 
to a kind of a treaty, but so remote, and so wide from 
one another, that nothing could be expected from it , for 
my attorney demanded ;£5oo and charges, and they offered 
£^o without charges , so they broke off, and the mercer 
proposed to have a meeting with me myself , and my at- 
torney agreed to that very readily 

My attorney gave me notice to come to this meeting m 
good clothes, and with some state, that the mercer might 
something more than I seemed to be that time 
they had me Accordingly I came m a new suit of second 
mourning, according to what I had said at the justice’s. 
I set myself out, too, as well as a widow’s dress in second 
"^ould admit; my governess also furnished me 
wth a good pearl necklace, that shut in behind with a 
locket of diamonds, which she had in pawn , and I had 
a "v^ry good gold watch by my side , so that, in a word, I 
made a very good figure, and as I stayed till I was sure 
they were come, I came in a coach to the door, with my 
maid with me 

When I came into the room the mercer was surprised 
tie stood up and made his bow, which I took a little 
notice of, and but a little, and went and sat down where 
my own attorney had pointed to me to sit, for it was his 
house After a little while the mercer said, he did not 
know me again and began to make some compliments 
^s way I told him, I believed he did not know me at 
first, and that if he had, I beheved he would not have 
treated me as he did 

He told me he was very sorry for what had happened, 
and that it was to testify !ihe wilhngness he had to make 
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all possible reparation that he had appointed this meet 
ing, that he hoped I A\ould not carr}' things to extremity, 
which might be not onh too great a loss to him, but might 
be the rum of his business and shop, in which case I might 
have the satisfaction of repaving an injury with an injurv 
ten times greater, but that I would then get nothing, 
whereas he was willing to do me any justice that was 
m his power, without putting himself or me to the trouble 
or charge of a siut at law 

I told him I w’as glad to hear him talk so much more 
like a man of sense than he did before, that it was true, 
acknowledgment m most cases of affronts was counted 
reparation sufficient, but this had gone too far to be made 
up so , that I was not revengeful, nor did I seek his rum, 
or any man’s else, but that all my friends were unanimous 
not to let me so far neglect my character as to adjust a 
thing of this kind without a sufficient reparation of 
honour, that to be taken up for a thief was such an in- 
dignity as could not be put up, that my character was, 
above being treated so by any that knew me, but because 
m my condition of a widow I had been for some time 
careless of myself, and neghgent of myself, I might be 
taken for such a creature, but that for the particular usage 
I had from him afterward, — and then I repeated all as 
before, it was so provoking, I had scarce patience to 
repeat iL 

Well, he acknowledged all, and was mighty humble 
indeed , he made proposals very handsome , he came up 
to £ioo and to pay all the law charges, and added that 
he would make me a present of a very good suit of clothes 
I came dowm to £300, and I demanded that I should 
publish an advertisement of the particulars in the common 
newspapers 

This was a clause he never could comply with flow- 
ever, at last he came up, by good management of my 
attorney, to £150 and a suit of black silk clothes; and 
there I agreed, and as it were, at my attorney’s request, 
complied with it, he pajnng my attorney’s bill and charges, 
and gave us a good supper into the bargain 

When I came to receive the money, I brought my gover 
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ness with me, dressed like an old duchess, and a gentleman 
very well dressed, who we pretended courted me, but I 
called him cousin, and the lawyer was only to hint privately 
to him that this gentleman courted the widow 

He treated us handsomely indeed, and paid the money 
cheerfully enough , so that it cost him £200 in all, or rather 
more At our last meeting, when all was agreed, the case 
of the journeyman came up, and the mercer begged very 
hard for him; told me he was a man that had kept a. 
shop of his own, and been in good business, had a wife, 
and several children, and was very poor , that he had 
nothing to make satisfaction with, but he should come to 
beg my pardon on his knees, if I desired it, as openly as I 
pleased I had no spleen at the saucy rogue, nor were 
his submissions anj^hing to me, since there was nothing 
to be got by him, so I thought it was as good to throw that 
in generously as not , so I told him I did not desire the ruin 
of any man, and therefore at his request I would forgive 
the wretch ; it was below me to seek any revenge 

When we were at supper he brought the poor fellow in 
to make acknowledgment, which he would have done with 
as much mean humility as his offence was with insulting 
haughtiness and pride, in which he was an instance of a 
complete baseness of spirit, impious, cruel, and relentless 
when uppermost and in prospentj'', abject and low-spinted 
when down in affliction However, I abated his cringes, 
told him I forgave him, and desired he might withdraw, as 
if I did not care for the sight of him, though I had for- 
given him 

I was now in good circumstances indeed, if I could have 
known my time for leaving off, and my governess often 
said I was the richest of the trade in England, and so I 
believe I was, for I had £700 by me in money, besides 
clothes, rings, some plate, and two gold watches, and all 
of them stolen, for I had innumerable jobs besides these 
I have mentioned Oh * had I even now had the grace of 
repentance, I had still leisure to have looked back upon 
my follies, and have made some reparation , but the satis- 
facbon I was to make for the public mischiefs I had done 
Was yet left behind , and I could not forbear going abroad 
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again, as I called it now, than any more I could when my 
extremity reaUy drove me out for bread 

It was not long after the affair with the mercer was 
made up, that I went out in an equipage quite different 
from any I had ever appeared in before I dressed myself 
like a beggar woman, in the coarsest and most despicable 
rags I could get, and I walked about peering and peeping 
into every door and wmdow I came near, and indeed I 
was in such a phght now that I knew as ill how to behave 
in as ever I did in any I naturally abhorred dirt and 
rags , I had been bred up tight and cleanly, and could be 
no other, whatever condition I was in , so that this was the 
most uneasy disguise to me that ever I put on I said 
presently to myself that this would not do, for this was a 
dress that everybody was shy and afraid of , and I thought 
everybody looked at me, as if they w’^ere afraid I should 
come near them, lest I should take something from them, 
or afraid to come near me, lest they should get something 
from me I wandered about all the evemng the first tune 
I went out, and made nothing of it, but came home again 
wet, draggled, and tired However, I went out again 
the next night, and then I met with a little adventure, 
which had like to have cost me dear As I was standing 
near a tavern door, there comes a gentleman on*horseback, 
and lights at the door, and wanting to go into the tavern, 
he calls one of the drawers to hold his horse He stayed 
pretty long in the tavern, and the drawer heard his master 
call, and thought he would be angry with him Seeing me 
stand by him, he called to me, 'Here, woman,’ says he, 
‘hold this horse a while till I go in , if the gentleman comes, 
hell give 3mu something’ ‘Yes,’ says I, and takes the 
horse, and walks off with him very soberly, and earned 
him to my governess 

This had been a booty to those that had understood it; 
but never was poor thief more at a loss to know what to 
do with anything that was stolen, for when I came home, 
my governess ^vas quite confounded, and what to do with 
the creature, we neitlier of us knew To send him to a 
stable was doing notliing, for it was certain tliat public 
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notice would be given in the Gazette, and the horse de- 
scribed, so that we durst not go to fetch it again 
AH the remedy we had for this unlucky adventuie was to 
go and set up the horse at an inn, and send a note by a 
porter to the tavern, that the gentleman’s horse that was 
lost such a time was left at such an inn, and that he might 
be had there; that the poor woman that held him, having 
led him ^out the street, not being able to lead him back 
again, had left ^m there We might have waited till the 
owner had published and offered a reward, but we did 
not care to venture the receiving the reward 

So this was a robbery and no robbery, for little was lost 
by It, and nothing was got by it, and I was quite sick of 
going ou in a beggar s dress , it did not answer at all, and 

was ominous and threatening 
fnii'c disguise, I fell in with a parcel of 

caiv 1 f-fi I ever sorted with, and I 

mnnAir o ^ +1^^^ tlicir ways too These were comers of 
nrnfif^^T^+i, ™ 3 -de some very good offers to me, as to 
m W3C ^ would have had me have embarked 

dangerous part I mean that of the very 

had hf-P ^ which, had I been taken, 

at a stake -I say, to be 
ance hi?t 3^1 ^ stake , so that though I was to appear- 
and <i-i)vpr\ ^^^y promised mountains of gold 

?f T had 1 to^ngage, yet it would not do It is true, 
when T a beggar, or had been desperate as 

what f itiJght perhaps have closed with it, for 

oresfni fhtc ^ can’t tell how to live^ But at 

such condition, at least I was for no 

b'^mp' hum! 3f^ ^ as those, besides, the very thoughts of 
chilled m\- hinn 1^ s^ke struck terror into m3'' very soul, 

as I could nnf t/ vapours to such a degree, 

as J could not think of it without trembling 

like the disguise too, for as I did not 

to reh<;h u ^ them so, but seemed 

(hem no more promised to meet again But I durst see 

fcboiip-h T Ind n T ^£1^ them, and not complied, 

sccrcri in tiie greatest assurances of 

3 c world, thc3'^ would have gone near to have 
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- murdered me, to make sure work, and make themselves 
€as}', as they call it What kind of easiness that is, they 
may best judge that understand how easy men are that 
can murder people to prevent danger 
This and horse-stealing were things quite out of niy 
way, and I might easily resolve I would have no more 
to say to them , my business seemed to he another w'ay, 
and though it had hazard enough m it too, yet it was 
more suitable to me, and what had more of art m it, and 
more room to escape, and more chances for a-coming off 
if a surprise should happen 

I had several proposals made also to me about chat 
time, to come into a gang of house-breakers ; but that was 
a thing I had no mind to venture at neither, any more 
than I had at the coming trade I offered to go along 
with two men and a woman, that made it their business 
to get into houses by stratagem, and with them I was 
willing enough to venture But there were three of them 
already, and they did not care to part, nor I to have 
too many m a gang, so I did not close with them, but de- 
chned them, and they paid dear for their next attempt 
But at length I met with a woman that had often told me 
what adventures she had made, and with success, at the 
water-side, and I closed wth her, and we drove on our 
business pretty well One day we came among some 
Dutch people at St Catherine’s, where we went on pre- 
tence to buy goods that were prn^tely got on shore 1 
was two or three times in a house where we saw a good 
quantity of prohibited goods, and my companion once 
brought away three pieces of IDutch black silk that turned 
to good account, and I had my share of it , but in all the 
journeys I made by myself, I could not get an opportunity 
to do anything, so I laid it aside, for I had been so often, 
that they began to suspect something, and were so shy, 
that I saw nothing was to be done 

This baulked me a little, and I resolved to push at some- 
thing or other, for I was not used to come back so often 
without purchase, so the next day I dressed myself up 
fine, and took a walk to the other end of the town I 
passed through the Exchange in the Strand, but had no 
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finding: an3^hing to do there, when on a sudden i 
ereat cluttering m the place, and all the people, 
^Snnkeepers as well as others, standing up and staring , and 
^ hat should it be but some great duchess come into the 
Exchange, and they said the queen was coming. I set 
myself close up to a shop-side with my back to the counter, 
as^if to let the crowd pass by, when keeping my eye upon 
a parcel of lace which the shopkeeper was showing to some 
ladies that stood by me, the shopkeeper and her maid were 
so taken up with looking to see who was coming, and what 
shop they would go to, that I found means to slip a paper 
of lace into my pocket and come clear off with it; so the 
lady-millmer paid dear enough for her gaping after the 
queen 

I went off from the shop, as if driven along by the 
throng, and minghng myself with the crowd, went out at 
the other door of the Exchange, and so got away before 
they missed their lace, and because I would not be fol- 
lowed, I called a coach and shut myself up in it I had 
scarce shut the coach doors up, but I saw the milliners 
maid and five or six more come running out into the 
street, and crying out as if they were frightened They 
did not cry ‘Stop thief because nobody ran away, but I 
could hear the word ‘robbed,’ and ‘lace,’ two or three times, 
and saw the wench wnngmg her hands, and run staring 
to and again, like one scared The coachman that had 
taken me up was getting up into the box, but was not quite 
up, so that the horses had not begun to move; so that I 
rvas terrible uneasy, and I took the packet of lace and 
laid it ready to have dropped it out at the flap of the coach, 
winch opens before, just behind the coachman; but to my 
great satisfaction, in less than a minute the coach began to 
move, that is to saj”, as soon as the coachman had got up 
and spoken to his horses; so he drove away without any 
interruption, and I brought off my purchase, which ivas 
w orth near £20 

The next day I dressed me up again, but in quite differ- 
ent clothe*?, and walked the same wuy again, but nothing 
offered til! I came into St James’s Park, wnere I saw 
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abundance of fine ladies m the Park, tialkmg in the Mall, 
and among the rest there was a little miss, a young lady ot 
about twelve or thirteen years old, and she had a sister, as 
I suppose it was, with her, that might he about nine }ears 
old I observed the biggest had a fine gold watch on, ana 
a good necklace of pearl, and they had a footman in lucry 
with them; but as it is not usual for the footman to go 
behind the ladies in the Mall, so I observed tiie footman 
stopped at their going into the Mall, and the biggest of 
the sisters spoke to him, which I perceived was to bid him 
be just there when they came back 
When I heard her dismiss the footman, I stepped up 
to him and asked him, what little lady that was^^ and 
held a little chat with him about what a pretty child it was 
With her, and how genteel and well-carnaged the lady, the 
eldest, would be how womanish, and how grave; and the 
fool of a fellow told me presentl}'" who she was ; that she 

was Sir Thomas ’s eldest daughter, of Essex, and that 

she was a great fortune , that her mother was not come 

to town yet, but she was with Sir William lady, of 

Suffolk, at her lodging m Suffolk Street, and a great deal 
more , that they had a maid and a woman to wait on them, 
besides Sir Thomas’s coach, the coachman, and himself ; 
and that young lady was governess to the whole family, as 
well here as at home too , and, in short, told me abundance 
of things enough for my business 
I was very well dressed, and had my gold watch as well 
as she ; so I left the footman, and I puts myself in a rank 
"Wth this young lady, having stayed till she had taken one 
double turn m the Mall, and was going forward again ; by 
and by I saluted her by her name, with the title of Lady 
Betty I asked her when she heard from her father; 

when my lady her mother would be in town, and how she 
did 


I talked so familiarly to her of her whole family that 
she (muld not suspect but that I knew them all intimately 
tasked her why she would come abroad without Mrs 
^ime ^vlth h^ ^ woman) to 

take care of Mrs Judith, that was her sister Th^ T 
entered into a long chat with her about her sister, what a 
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fine little lady she was, and asked her if she had learned 
jTrench, and a thousand such little things to entertain her, 
when on a sudden we saw the guards come, and the crowd 
nnn to see the long go by to the Parliament House 

The ladies ran all to the side of the Mall, and I helped 
jny lady to stand upon the edge of the boards on the side 
of the Mall, that she might be high enough to see, and 
took the little one and lifted her quite up, during which, 
I took care to convey the gold watch so clean away from 
the Lady Betty, that she never felt it, nor missed it, tiU 
all the crowd was gone, and she was gotten into the middle 
of the Mall among the other ladies 

I took my leave of her in the very crowd, and said to 
her, as if m haste, ‘Dear Lady Betty, take care of your httle 
sister And so the crowd did as it were thrust me away 
from her, and that I was obhged unwillingly to take my 
leave. 

The hurry in such cases is immediately over, and the 
place clear as soon as the king is gone by, but as there is 
always a great running and clutter just as the king 
passes, so having dropped the two little ladies, and done my 
business with them without any miscarriage, I kept hurry- 
ing on among the crowd, as if I ran to see the king, and so 
I g(^ before the crowd and kept so till I came to the end 
cf the Mall, when the King going on towards the Horse 
Luard^ I went forward to the passage, which went then 
t ^he lower end of the Haymarket, and 

there I bestowed a coach upon myself, and made off, and I 
confess I have not yet been so good as my word, viz to go 
and visit my Lady Betty 

I was once of the mind to venture stajdng with Lady 
Betty till she missed the watch, and so have made a great 
outer}’’ about it with her, and have got her into the coach, 
myself in the coach vnth her, and have gone home 
^th her, for she appeared so fond of me, and so perfectly 
deceived by my so readily talking to her of all her relations 
a^d family, that I thought it was very easy to push the 
farther, and to have got at least the necklace of 
pearl , trot when I considered that though tlie child would 
not perhaps have suspected me, other people might, and 
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that if I was searched I should be discovered, I thought it 
was best to go off with what I had got, and be satisfied 
I came acadentally afterwards to hear, that when the 
missed her watch, she made a great outcry in 
w footman up and down to see if he 

me out, she having described me so perfectly 
he knew presently that it was the same person that 
bad stood and talked so long with him, and asked him 
so many quesbons about them, but I was gone far enough 
out of their reach before she could come at her footman 
to tell him the story 

1 made another adventure after this, of a nature differ' 
ent from all I had been concerned in yet, and this was at 
a gaming-house near Covent Garden 
I saw several people go in and out, and I stood in the 
passage a good while with another woman with me, and 
seeing a gentleman go up that seemed to be of more than 
ordmary fashion, I said to him, ‘Sir, pray don’t they give 
women leave to go up’’ ‘Yes, madam,’ says he, ‘and to 
P ^^^y pl^se.’ ‘I mean so, sir,’ said I And 

With that he said he would introduce me if I had a mind ; 

j followed him to the door, and he looking in, ‘There, 
madam,’ says he, ‘are the gamesters, if you have a mind 
'’^oture ’ I looked in and said to my comrade aloud, 
Were’s nothing but men , I won’t venture among them ’ 
At which one of the gentlemen cried out, ‘You need not 
he afraid, madam, here’s none but fair gamesters, you 
are very welcome to come and set what you please ’ So 
I went a little nearer and looked on, and some of them 
brought me a chair, and I sat down and saw the box 
^d dice go round apace; then I said to ray comrade, 
‘The gentlemen play too high for us ; come, let us go/ 
The people were all very civil, and one gentleman m 
particular encouraged me, and said, ‘Come, madam, if 
you please to venture, if you dare trust me, I'll answer 
for It jou shall have nothing put upon >ou here' ‘No 
sir,' said I, smiling, *I hope the gentlemen would not cheat 
a noman ’ But shll I declined venturing, though I pulled 
out a purse nith money in it, that tliey might see I did 
not want monc5\ 
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After I had sat a while, one gentleman said to me, jeer- 
' ^ ‘Come, madam, I see you are afraid to venture for 
*^urself; I always had good luck with the ladies, you 
\all set' for me, if you won’t set for yourself ’ I told 
^m ^Sir, I should be very loth to lose your money,’ though 
I added, 'I am pretty lucky too, but the gentlemen play 
so high, that I dare not indeed venture my own ’ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘there’s ten guineas, madam, set 
them for me ’ So I took his money and set, himself look- 
ing on I ran out nine of the guineas by one and two at 
a time, and then the box coming to the next man to me, 
niy gentleman gave me ten guineas more, and made me 
set five of them at once, and the gentleman who had the 
box threw out, so there was five guineas of his money 
agam He was encouraged at this, and made me take the 
box, which was a bold venture. However, I held the 
box so long that I had gamed him his whole money, and 
had a good handful of guineas in my lap, and which was 
the better luck, when I threw out, I threw but at one 
or two of those that had set me, and so went off easy. 

When I was come this length, I offered the gentleman 
all the gold, for it was his own, and so would have had 
him play for himself, pretending I did not understand 
the game well enough He laughed, and said if I had 
but good luck, it was no matter whether I understood the 
game or no; but I should not leave off. However, he 
took out the fifteen guineas that he had put in at first, 
and bade me play with the rest I would have told them 
to see how much I had got, but he said, ‘No, no, don’t 
tell them, I believe you are very honest, and ’tis bad 
luck to tell them’ , so I played on 

I understood the game weU enough, though I pretended 
I did not, and played cautiously It was to keep a good 
stock in my lap, out of which I every now and then 
conveyed some into my pocket, but in such a manner, and 
at such convenient times, as I was sure he could not see it 

_ I played a great while, and had very good luck for 
him; but the last time I held the box, they set me high, 
and I threw boldly at all, I held the box till I gained 
near fourscore guineas, but lost above half of it back at 
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the last Arow , so I got up, for I was afraid I should 
ose it all back again, and said to him, ‘Pray come, sir, 
now, and take it and play for yourself ; I think I have 
one pretty' well for you ’ He would have had me play 
on, but It grew late, and I desired to be excused When 
^ve It up to him, I told him I hoped he would give 
j°i now, that I might see what I had 

lucky I had been for him, w'hen I told 
T ( r threescore and three guineas ‘Ay sayi 

vni, VI j unlucky throw', I had got 

guineas ’ So I gave him all the money, 

and not take it till I had put my hand into it, 

I refiiQpV myself, and bid me please myself. 

if fiP iio.! ^ 7^ positive I would not take it myself , 

all ^ anything of that kmd, it should ba 

«ui ms owrn doings. 

‘Giv^^i/? gentlemen seeing us striving cned, 

one of^ tir ’a ^ absolutely refused that Then 

with thVi should be always upon even terms 

It with me, and 

whirb T ^way thirty guineas, besides about forty-three 
wnrV i ®^°le privately, which I was sorry for after 
because he was so generous 

mvJiV ^ ^I’ought home seventy-three gmneas, and let 
my oid governess see what good luck I had at play. How- 
It was her advice that I should not venture again 
^d I took her counsel, for I never went there any more ’ 
lor i knew as well as she, if the itch of play came m 1 
might soon lose that, and all the rest of what I had got * 
Fortune had smiled upon me to that degree, and I had 
thriven so much, and my governess too, for she always 
^d a share i^th me, tlmt reaUy the old gentlewoman 
began to talk of leaving off while we were well, and bein» 
satisfied with what we had got, but, I know not whJ 
late guided me, I was as backward to it now as she was 
when I proposed it to her before, and so in an lU hour 
we gave over the thoughts of it for the present, and S 
a word, I grew more hardened and audaaous than eve7 
and the success I had made my name as famous as any 
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fjijef of my sort ever had been at Newgate, and m the 
Old Bailey. 

I had sometimes taken the liberty to play the same 
game over again, which is not according to practice, which 
however succeeded not amiss , but generally I took up new 
figures, and contrned to appear in new shapes every time 
I went abroad 

It was not a rumbling time of the year, and the gentle- 
men being most of them gone out of town, Tunbridge, 
and Epsom, and such places were full of people. But 
the city was thin, and I thought our trade felt it a little, 
as well as other, so that at the latter end of the year I 
joined myself with a gang who usually go every year to 
Stourbridge Fair, and from thence to Bury Fair, in 
Suffolk We promised ourselves great things there, but 
when I came to see how things were, I was weary of it 
presently , for except mere picking of pockets, there was 
little worth meddling with, neither, if a booty had been 
made, was it so easy carrying it off, nor was there such 
a variety of occasion for business in our way, as in Lon- 
don, all that I made of the whole journey was a gold 
watch at Bury Fair, and a small parcel of linen at Cam- 
bridge, which gave me an occasion to take leave of the 
place It was an old bite, and I thought might do with a 
country shopkeeper, though m London it would not 
^ I bought at a linen-draper's shop, not in the fair, but 
in the town of Cambridge, as much fine Holland and 
other things as came to about seven pounds , when I had 
done, I bade them be sent to such an inn, where I had 
purposely taken up my being the same mormng, as if I 
was to lodge there that night 

I ordered the draper to send them home to me, about 
such an hour, to the inn where I lay, and I would pay 
him his money At the time appointed the draper sends 
^e goods, and I placed one of our gang at the chamber 
door, and when the innkeeper’s maid brought the mes- 
senger to, the door, who was a young fellow, an appren- 
bce, ^^most a man, she tells him her mistress was asleep 
^f he would leave the things and call in about an 
fxiur, I should be awake, and he might have the nioney. 
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He left the parcel \ery readily, and goes his way, and in 
about half an hour my maid and I walked off, and that 
ver}' evening I hired a horse, and a man to ride before 
me, and went to Newmarket, and from thence got my 
passage in a coach that was not quite full to St Edmund’s 
Bury, where, as I told you, I could make but little of my 
trade, only at a httle country opera-house made a shift 
to carry off a gold watch from a lady’s side, who was 
not only intolerably merry, but, as I thought, a little 
fuddled, which made my work much easier. 

I made off with this little booty to Ipswich, and from 
thence to Harwich, where I went into an inn, as if I had 
newly arrived from Holland, not doubting but I should 
make some purchase among the foreigners tliat came on 
shore there, but I found them generally empty of things 
m value, except what w^s in their portmanteaux and 
Dutch hampers, which were generally guarded by foot- 
men, however, I fairly got one of their portmanteaux 
one evening out of the chamber where the gentleman 
lay, the footman being fast asleep on the bed, and I sup- 
pose very drunk. 

The room in which I lodged lay next to the Dutchman’s, 
and having dragged the heavy thing with much ado out 
of the chamber into mine, I went out into the street, to 
see if I could find any possibility of carrying it off I 
walked about a great while, but could see no probability 
either of getting out the thing, or of conveying away the 
goods that were in it if I had opened it, the town being 
so small, and I a perfect stranger in it , so I was returning 
With a resolution to carry it back again, and leave it where 
I found it. Just in that very moment I heard a man, make 
3- noise to some people to make haste, for the boat w'as 
going to put off, and the tide would be spent I called to 
the fellow, What boat is it, friend,’ says I, ‘that you 
belong to^’ ‘The Ipswich wherr}'’, madam,’ says he 
When do you go off^’ says I ‘This moment, madam,’ 
says he, ‘do >ou want to go thither^’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘if you 
can stay till I fetch my things ’ Where are your things, 
madam?’ says he ‘At such an inn,’ said I Well, I’ll 
go with you, madam,’ says he, very civilly, ‘and bring 
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them for you/ 'Come away, then,’ says I, and takes him 
^vith me. 

The people of the mn were m a great hurry, the packet- 
boat from Holland being just come m, and two coaches 
just come also with passengers from London, for another 
packet-boat that was going off for Holland, which coaches 
were to go back next da}'’ with the passengers that were 
just landed. In tins hurry it was not much minded that 
I came to the bar and paid my reckoning, telling my land- 
lady I had gotten my passage by sea in a wherry 

These wherries are large vessels, with good accommo- 
dation for carrying passengers from Harwich to London; 
and though they are called wherries, which is a word used 
m the Thames for a small boat rowed witli one or two 
men, yet these are vessels able to carry twenty passengers, 
and ten or fifteen tons of goods, and fitted to bear the 
sea All this I had found out by inquiring the night 
before into the several ways of going to London. 

My landlady was very courteous, took my money for 
my reckoning, but was called away, all the house being 
m a hurry So I left her, took the fellow up to my cham- 
ber, gave him the trunk, or portmanteau, for it was like a 
trunk and wrapped it about with an old apron, and he 
went directly to his boat with it, and I after him, nobody 
^king us the least question about it; as for the drunken 

utch footman he was still asleep, and his master with 
other foreign gentlemen at supper, and very merry below, 
so i went clean off with it to Ipswich; and going 'n the 
night, the people of the house knew nothing but that I 

w^ gone to London by the Harwich wherry, as I had 
told my landlady 

I was placed at Ipswich with the custom-house officers, 
who stopped my trunk, as I called it, and would open 
and search it I was willing, I told them, +hey should 
search it, but my husband had the key, and he was not 
ye 9°^ from Harwich, this I said, that if upon search- 
ing it they should find all the things be such as properly 

e onged to a man rather than a woman, it should not 
seem s^ange to them However, they being positive to 
open the trunk I consented to have it be broken open. 
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that IS to say, to ha\e the lock taken off, which was not 
difficult 

The}'- found nothing for their turn, for the trunk had 
been searched before, but they discovered several things 
ver}'- much to my satisfaction, as particularly a parcel of 
money m French pistoles, and some Dutch ducatoons or 
tix*doIIars, and the rest \vas chiefly two periwigs, weanng- 
hnen, and razors, wash-balls, perfumes, and other useful 
tmngs necessar}’^ for a gentleman, which all passed for my 
husband’s, and so I was quit of them 
It was now very early m the morning, and not light, 
3nd I knew not well what course to take; for I made 
no doubt but I should be pursued m the morning, and 
perhaps be taken with the things about me ; so I resolved 
upon taking new measures I went publicly to an inn 
loui’n with my trunk, as I called it, and having taken 
the substance out, T did not think the lumber of it worth 
/^^ncem , however, I gave it the landlady of the house 
HIT tahe great care of it, and lay it up safe 

“ *,J,^“°tild come again, and away I walked into the street 
n hen I was got into the to-wn a great way from the 
1^, I met with an anaent woman who had just opened 
her door, and I fell into chat with her, and asked her a 
great many wild questions of things all remote to my 
purpose and design, but in my discourse I found by her 
how the town was situated, -fiiat I -was in a street that 
U'ent out towards Hadley, but that such a street went 
towards the water-side, such a street went into the heart 
of the town, and at last such a street went towards Col- 
chester, and so the London road lay there 

I had soon my ends of this old woman, for I only wanted 
to know which was the London road, and away I -walked 
as fast as I could , not that I intended to go on foot, either 
to London or to Colchester, but I -wanted to get quietly 
away from Ipswich 

I walked about two or three miles, and then I met a 
plain countryman, who -was busy about some husbandry 
work, I did not know what, and I asked him a great 
many questions first, not much to the purpose, but at 
last told him I was going for London, and the coach was 
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full, and I could not get a passage, and asked him if he 
could tell me v;here to hire a horse that would carry 
louble, and an honest man to ride before me to Colchester, 
hat so I might get a place there in the coaches The 
lonest clown looked earnestly at me, and said nothing for 
ibove half a minute, when, scratching his poll, ‘A horse, 
5ay you, and to Colchester, to carry double^ why yes, 
ail stress, aiack-a-day, you may have horses enough for 
money.’ ‘Well, friend,’ says I, ‘that I take for granted; I 
don’t expect it without money ’ ‘Why, but, mistress,' 
says he, ‘how much are you willing to give^’ ‘Nay,’ says 
I again, ‘friend, I don’t know what your rates are in the 
country here, for I am a stranger; but if you can get one 
for me, get it as cheap as you can, and I’ll give you some- 
what for your pains ’ 

“Why, that’s honestly said, too,' says the countrjmian 
‘Not so honest, neither,’ said I to m3’'self, ‘if thou knewest 
all ’ ‘Why, mistress,’ says he, ‘I hare a horse that will 
carry double, and I don’t much care if I go myself with 
you,’ and the like ‘Will you?’ says I; ‘well, I believe 
you are an honest man; if you will, I shall be glad of it; 
I’ll pay you m reason ’ ‘Why, look ye, mistress,’ says he, 
‘I won’t be out of reason with you, then, if I carry you 
to Colchester, it will be worth five shillings for myself 
and my horse, for I shall hardly come back to-night ’ 

In short, I hired the honest man and his horse, but 
when we came to a town upon the road (I do not remem- 
ber the name of it, but it stands upon a river) , I pretended 
myself very ill, and I could go no farther that night but 
if he would stay there with me, because I was a stranger, 
I would pay him for himself and his horse with all my 
heart 

This I did because I knew the Dutch gentlemen and 
their servants would be upon the road that day, either in 
the stage-coaches or riding post, and I did not know but 
the drunken fellow, or somebody else that might have 
seen me at Harwich, might see me again, and so I thought 
that in one day’s stop they would be all gone by 
. We lay all that night there, and the next morning *t 
k was not, very early when I set out, so that it was near 
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ten o’clock b> the time I got to Colchester It 'ao 
little pleasure that I saw the town where 1 liad so many 
pleasant da) s, and I made man) inquiries after the good 
old friends I had once had there, but could make hUlc 
out, the) were all dead or removed The >oung ladies 
had been all married or gone to London; the old gentle- 
man and the old lady that had been my early benefac- 
tress all dead, and which troubled me most, the young 
gentleman m> first lover, and afterwards my brothcr- 
m-law% was dead, but two sons, men grown, were left 
of him, but the) too were transplanted to London 

I dismissed my old man here, and stayed incognito for 
three or four da}s m Colchester, and tlien took a passage 
m a waggon, because 1 would not venture being seen in 
the HarvMch coaches But I needed not have used so 
much caution, for there was noliody in Harwich but the 
woman of the house could hav’^e known me, nor w^as il 
rational to think that she, considenng the hurr)' she was 
m, and that she never saw me but once, and that by candle- 
light, should have ever discov'ered me 

I was now returned to London, and though by the 
accident of the last adventure I got something consider- 
able, yet I was not fond of any more country’^ rambles, 
nor should I have ventured abroad again if I had earned 
the trade on to the end of my days I gave my governess 
a history of my travels; she liked the Harwich journey 
■well enough, and in discoursing of these things between 
ourselves she observed, that a thief being a creature that 
watches the advantages of other people’s mistakes, ’tie 
impossible but that to one that is vigilant and industrious 
many opportunities must happen, and therefore she 
thought that one so exquisitely keen in the trade as I -was, 
would scarce fail of something extraordinary wherever 
I went 

On the other hand, every branch of my story, if duly 
considered, may he useful to honest people, and afford a 
due caution to people of some sort or other to guard 
against the like surprises, and to have their eyes about 
them w'hen they /have to do with strangers of any kind, 
for ’tis very seldom that some snare or oSier is not m their 
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way. The moral, mdeed, of all my history is left to be 
gathered by the senses and judgment of the reader; I 
am not qualified to preach to them Let the experience 
of one creature completel}^ wicked, and completely miser- 
able, be a storehouse of useful \\ arning to those that read. 

I am drawing now towards a new variety of the scenes 
of life Upon my return, being hardened by a long race 
of crime, and success unparalleled, at least m the reach 
of my own knowledge, I had, as I have said, no thoughts 
of laying down a trade which, if I vas to judge by the 
example of others, must, however, end at last in misery 
and sorrow. 

It was on the Christmas day following, m the evening, 
that, to finish a long tram of wickedness, I went abroad 
to see what might offer in my way; when going by a 
working silversmith’s m Foster Lane, I saw a tempting 
bait indeed, and not to be resisted by one of my occupa- 
tion, for the shop had nobody in it, as I could see, and a 
great deal of loose plate lay in the window, and at the 
seat of the man, who usually, as I suppose, worked at 
one side of the shop 

I went boldly in, and was just going to lay my hand 
upon a piece of plate, and might have done it, and earned 
it clear off, for any care that the men who belonged to 
the shop had taken of it, but an officious fellow m a house, 
not a shop, on the other side of the way, seeing me go in, 
and observing that there was nobody in the shop, comes 
running over the street, and into the shop, and without 
asking me what I was, or who, seizes upon me, and cries 
out for the people of the house 

I had not, as I said above, touched anything in the 
shop, and seeing a glimpse of somebody running over to 
the shop, I had so much presence of mind as to knock 
very hard with my foot on the floor of the house, and 
was just calling out too, when the fellow laid hands on 
me. 

However, as I had always most courage when I was 
in most danger, so when the fellow laid hands on roe, I 
stood very high upon it, that I came in to buy half a 
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dozen of silver spoons , and to my good fortune, it was 

plate, as well as worked plate 
rmf shops The fellow laughed at that part, and 
^ service that he had done his 

neighbour that he would have it be that I came not to 

tb Jm f r raising a great crowd I said to 

frnm ^ the shop, who b}’^ this time was fetched home 

noKP neighbounng place, that it Avas in vain to make 

had there of the case, the fellow 

and T dp ^ ^ came to steal, and he must prove it, 

anv mnrp go before a magistrate without 

Sr thl ^ ^ should be too hard 

lor the man that had seized me 

violent mstress of the shop were really not so 

aaond dp you might come into the shop with 

tW ^ seemed a dangerous 

T ^ IS, when 

neiPbl^ there, and I cannot do justice to my 

not though, upon the whole, I do 

not anything, and I really know 

tratJ^. ^ pressed him to go before a magis- 

that ^^^M^®’ anything could be proved on me 

mJ w ^ design of robbery, I should willingly sub- 
net, but if not, I expected reparation 

'While we were in this debate, and a crowd of -Deonle 
gfcred about the door, came by Sir T B , an aldSu 
tne aty, and justice of the peace, and the goldsmith 
neanng of it, goes out, and entreated his worship to come 
^ and decide the case 

Give the goldsmith his due, he told his story with a 
^eat deal of justice and moderation, and the fellow that 
nad come over, and seized upon me, told his with as much 
h^t and foohsh passion, which did me good still rather 
than harm It c^e then to my turn to speak,' and I 
told his worship ttet I was a stranger in London, bein? 
newly come out of the north, that I lodged m such a 
place, that I was passing this street, and went into tbp 
goldsmith’s shop to buy half a dozen of spoons By grSi 
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luck I had an old silver spoon m my pocket, which I 
pulled out, and told him I had carried that spoon to match 
it with half a dozen of new ones, that it might match 
some I had m the country 

That seeing nobody m the shop, I knocked with my 
foot very hard to make the people hear, and had also 
called aloud with my voice , ’tis true, there was loose plate 
in the shop, but that nobody could say I had touched any 
of it, or gone near it , that a fellow came running into the 
shop out of the street, and laid hands on me m a furious 
manner, m the very moments while I was calling for the 
people of the house , that if he had really had a mind to 
have done his neighbour any service, he should have stood 
at a distance, and silently watched to see whether I had 
touched anything or no, and then have clapped in upon 
me, and taken me in the fact ‘That is very true,’ says 
Mr. Alderman, and turning to the fellow that stopped me, 
he asked him if it was true that I knocked with my foot^ 
He said, yes, I had knocked, but that might be because 
of his coming ‘Nay,’ says the alderman, taking him short, 
‘now you contradict yourself, for just now you said she 
was m the shop with her back to you, and did not see you 
till you came upon her ’ Now it was true that my back 
was partly to the street, but yet as my business was of a 
kind that required me to have my eyes every way, so I 
really had a glance of him runmng over, as I said before, 
though he did not perceive it 

After a full hearing, the alderman gave it as his opinion 
that his neighbour was under a mistake, and that I was 
innocent, and the goldsmith acquiesced in it too, and his 
wife, and so I was dismissed; but as I was going to de- 
part, Mr Alderman said, ‘But hold, madam, if you were 
designing to buy spoons, I hope you will not let my friend 
here lose his customer by the mistake ’ I readily answereih 
‘No, sir, I’ll h»uy the spoons still, if he can match my odd 
spoon, which I brought for a pattern’ , and the goldsmith 
showed me some of the very same fashion So he weighed 
the spoons, and they came to five-and-thirty shillings, so 
I pulls out my purse to pay him, in which I had near 
twenty guineas, for I never went without such a sum 
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about me, whatever might happen, and I found it of use 
at other times as well as now .. 

When Mr Alderman saw my money, he said, We , 
madam, now I am satisfied you were wronged, and it 
was for this reason that I moved you should buy the 
spoons, and stayed till you had bought them, for it you 
had not had money to pay for them, I should have sus- 
pected that 3'^ou did not come into the shop with an intent 
to buy, for indeed the sort of people who come upon these 
designs that you have been charged with, are seldom 
troubled v-nth much gold m their pockets, as I see you 
are’ 


I smiled, and told his worship, that then I owed some- 
fiung of his favour to my money, but I hoped he saw 
reason also in the justice he had done me before He 
said, yes, he had, but this had confirmed his opinion, and 
he was fully satisfied now of my having been injured. 
So I came oflE with flying colours, though from an affair 
in which I was at the very brink of destruction 

It was but three days after this, that not at all made 
cautious by my former danger, as I used to be, and shll 
pursuing the art which I had so long been employed in, 
I ventured into a house where I saw the doors open, and 
furmshed myself, as I thought verily ^vithout being per- 
ceived, with two pieces of flowered silks, such^as call 
brocaded silk, very rich. It was not a rnercer s shop, nor 
a warehouse of a mercer, but looked hke a private 
dwelling-house, and was, it seems, inhabited by a m^ that 
sold goods for the weavers to the mercers, like a^ broker 


That I may make short of this black part of this story 
I was attacked by tivo wenches that came open-mouthed 
at me just as I was gomg out at the door and one of 
them pulled me back mto Ae room, while the other shut 
the door upon me I would have given them good words, 
but there ^ no room for it. two fiery dragons could 
not have been more furious than they were they tore 
mv clothes, bullied and roared as if they would have mur- 
dered me, the mistress of the house came nev-t and then 
the master and all outrageous, for a while especially 
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I gave the master very good words, told him the door 
was open, and things were a temptation to me, that I 
ivas poor and distressed, and poverty was what many 
could not resist, and begged him with tears to have pity 
on me. The mistress of the house was moved with com- 
passion, and inclined to have let me go, and had almost 
persuaded her husband to it also, but the saucy wenches 
were run, even before they were sent, and had fetched a 
constable, and then the master said he could not go back, 
I must go before a justice, and answered his wife that he 
might come into trouble himself if he should let me go. 

The sight of the constable, indeed, struck me with 
terror, and I thought I should have sunk into the ground 
I fell into famtings, and indeed the people themselves 
thought I would have died, when the woman argued 
again for me, and entreated her husband, seeing they had 
lost nothing, to let me go I offered him to pay for the 
two pieces, whatever the value was, though I had not 
got them, and argued that as he had his goods, and had 
really lost nothing, it would be cruel to pursue me to 
death, and have my blood for th'e bare attempt of taking 
them I put the constable in mind that I had broke no 
doors, nor carried anything away , and when I came to the 
justice, and pleaded there that I had neither broken any- 
thing to get in, nor carried anything out, the justice was 
inclined to have released me; but the first saucy jade that 
stopped me, affirming that I was going out with the goods, 
but that she stopped me and pulled me back as I was 
upon the threshold, the justice upon that point committed 
me, and I was earned to Newgate That horrid place 
my very blood chills at the mention of its name , the place 
Virhere so many of my comrades had been locked up, and 
from whence they went to the fatal tree, the place where 
my mother suffered so deeply, where I was brought into 
the world, and from whence I expected no redemption but 
by an infamous death • to conclude, the place that had so 
long expected me, and which with so much art and success 
I had so long avoided 

I was now fixed indeed; ’tis impossible to describe the 
terror of my mind, when I was first brought in, and when 
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any place m tlie world, and not to Newgate, I should have 
thought myself happy. 

In the next place, how did the hardened wretches that 
were there before me triumph over me* What* Mrs. 
Flanders come to Newgate at last? What* Mrs. Mary, 
Mrs Molly, and after that plain Moll Flanders? They 
thought the devil had helped me, they said, that I had 
reigned so long , they expected me there many years ago, 
and was I come at last? Then they flouted me with my 
dejections, welcomed me to the place, wished me joy, 
bid me have a good heart, not to be cast down, things 
Mght not be so bad as I feared, and the like , then called 
for brandy, and drank to me, but put it all up to my score, 
for they told me I was but just come to the college, as 
they called it, and sure I had money in my pocket, though 
they had none 

I asked one of this crew how long she had been there. 
She said four months I asked her how the place looked 
to her ^ when she first came into it. ‘Just as it did now 
to you, says she, ‘dreadful and frightful’ , that she thought 
she was in hell , ‘and I believe so still,’ adds she, ‘but it is 
natural to me now, I don’t disturb myself about it ’ ‘I 
suppose^, says I, ‘you are m no danger of what is to 
follow? ‘Nay,’ says she, ‘for you are mistaken there, I 
assure you, for I am under sentence, only I pleaded my 
belly, but I am no more with child than the judge that 
teied me, and I expect to be called down next sessions ’ 
This calling down’ is calling down to their former judg- 
ment, when a woman has been respited for her belly, but 
prov^ not to be with child, or if she has been with child, 
and has l^en brought to bed ‘Well,’ says I, ‘are you thus 
^sy Ay,’ says she, ‘I can’t help myself ; what signifies 
being sad? If I am hanged, there’s an end of me,’ says 
she ; and away she turns dancing, and sings as she goes 
the following piece of Newgate wit — 

I swing by the string, 

I shall hear the hell ring/- 
And then there’s an end of poor Jenny ^ 

The bell at St Sepulchre’s, which tolls upon execuhon day 
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mention this because it would be worth the observa- 
pnsoner, who shall hereafter fall into the same 
hnw come to that dreadful place of Newgate, 

thaf conversing with the wretches 

thpv^K^ familiarises the place to them, how at last 
pTpIto reconaled to that which at first was the 

spirits in the world, and are 
were ^hen^l^t^^f merry m their misery as they 

some do, this devil is not so black as 
Dlacp ^ ^+1!^ 1 indeed no colours can represent the 
those wtirs if conceive aright of it but 

becomJ sufferers there But how hell should 

even ap-rppoKi^^^^ s,nd not only tolerable, but 

have elpenenced'it! « 

night that I was sent to Newgate, I sent the 
mav hp ^ governess, who was surprised at it, you 

almost as ill out of 

^sate, as I did in it 

shp ^ mormng she came to see me, she did what 

that was to ne 

"owever, as she said, to sink under the weight 
he?sPl?V° mcr^se the weight, she immediately apphed 
of f L the proper methods to prevent the effects 
It, which we feared, and first she found out the two 
cry jades that had surprised me She tampered with 
tnem, persuaded them, offered them money, and, in sl 
Word, tried all imaginable ways to prevent a prosecu- 
hon, she offered one of the wenches iioo to go away 
from her mistress, and not to appear against me but 
she was so resolute, that though she was but a seiwant 
maid at £3 a year wages or thereabouts, she refused it, 
and would have refused it, as my governess said she be- 
lieved, if she had offered her £500 Then she attacked 
the other maid , she was not so hard-hearted m appear- 
ance as the other, and sometimes seemed inclined to be 
merciful, but the first wench kept her up, and changed 
her mind, and would not so much as let mj go\erncss 
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talk with her, but threatened to have her up for tampering 
with the evidence 

Then she applied to the master, that is to say, the man 
whose goods had been stolen, and particularly to his wife, 
who, as I told you, was inclined at first to have some 
compassion for me, she found the woman the same still, 
but the man alleged he was bound by the justice that com- 
mitted me, to prosecute, and that he should forfeit his 
recogmsance. 

, My governess offered to find friends that should get 
his recognisances off of the file, as they call it, and that 
he should not suffer; but it was not possible to convince 
him that could be done, or that he could be safe any way 
in the world but by appearing against me, so I was to 
have three witnesses of fact against me, the master and 
his two maids , that is to say, I was as certain to be cast 
for my life as I was certain that I was alive, and I had 
nothing to do but to think of dying, and prepare for it. 
I had but a sad foundation to build upon, as I said before, 
for all my repentance appeared to me to be only the effect 
of my fear of death, not a sincere regret for the wicked 
life that I had lived, and which had brought this misery 
upon me, or for the offending my Creator, who was now 
suddenly to be my judge, 

I lived many days here under the utmost horror of 
soul; I had death, as it were, in view, and thought of 
nothing night and day, but of gibbets and halters, evil 
spirits and devils , it is not to be expressed by words how 
I was harassed, between the dreadful apprehensions of 
death and the terror of my conscience reproaching me 
with my past horrible life 

The ordinary of Newgate came to me, and talked a 
little in his way, but all his divinity ran upon confessing 
my crime, as he called it (though he knew not what I 
was in for), making a full discovery, and the hke, with- 
out which he told me God would never forgive me , and he 
said so little to the purpose, that I had no manner of 
consolation from him ; and then to observe the poor crea- 
ture preaching confession and repentance to me in the 
morning, and find him drunk with brandy and spirits by 
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noon, this had something in it so shocking, that I began 
to nauseate the man more than his "work, and his work 
too by degrees, for the sake of the man ; so that I desired 
him to trouble me no more. 

I know not how it was, but by the indefatigable appli-' 
cation of my dihgent governess I had no bill preferred 
against me the first sessions, I mean to the grand jury, at 
Guildhall; so I had another month or five weeks before 
roe, and without doubt this ought to have been accepted 
roe, as so much time given me for reflection upon 
what was past, and preparation for what was to come; 
or, in a word, I ought to have esteemed it as a space 
^ven me for repentance, and have employed it as such, 
* ^ sorry (as before) for being 

in Newgate, but had very few sig^s of repentance about 
me. 

On the contrary, like the waters m the cavities and 
hoflows of moimtains, which petnfy and turn into stone 
whatever they are suffered to drop upon, so the conbnual 
TOnversing with such a crew of hell-hounds as I was, 
had the same common operation upon me as upon other 
people. I degenerated into stone; I turned first stupid 
nnd senseless, then brutish and thoughtless, and at last 
raving mad as any of them were , and, in short, I became 
as naturally pleased and easy with the place, as if indeed 
f had been bom there. 

It is scarce possible to imagine that our natures should 
be capable of so much degeneracy, as to make that pleas- 
ant and agreeable that in itself is the most complete misery 
Here was a circumstance that I think it is scarce possible 
to mention a worse I was as exquisitely miserable as, 
sp)eakTng of common cases, it was possible for any one 
to be that had life and health, and money to help them, as 
I had. 

I had a weight of guilt upon me enough to sink any 
creature who had the least power of reflection left, and 
had any sense upon them of the happiness of this life, ot 
the nusery of another , then I had at first remorse indeed, 
but no repentance, I had now neither remorse nor re- 
pentance I had a crime charged on me, the punishment of 
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tferewirno raoVf ‘hat 

toXS - ‘hat xrnfsirg 

heS 1 possessed me. I had no trouble, no apprt 

I was, I mav well sav T wS, gone; 

reason nav 'mv or. ^ know not how ; my senses, my 

life for fnrHr ^ were all asleep ; my course of 

Wickedness whnrpH^ ad been a horrid complication of 
m a word everw^. adultery, incest, lying, theft; and, 
practice from the murder and treason had been my 

score * and now T eighteen, or thereabouts, to three- 

ment’and Z ^^^ery of punish- 

yet I^had no <;pn ^mous death just at the door, and 
or hell at lea<;i- f condition, no thought of heaven 

touch like The In bare flying 
off i neithpr In ri ^ 1 ,°^ gives a lunt and goes 

to think of If A ^ heart to ask God’s mercy, nor indeed 

descnpLn nf fin i^bis, I think, I have given a brief 

completest misery on earth 

the place we^p^hJ^”^ thoughts were past, the horrors of 
ness at the nm familiar, and I felt no more uneasi- 

did who mLp clamours of the prison, than they 

Newgate-bird pc ”°^se in a word, I was become a mere 
thS nav T c- outrageous as any of 

breeding and mp habit and custom of good 

mTconver^pin. along till now ran through 

me that I wpc ’ thorough a degeneracy had possessed 
San ifl hpd np ^be same thing that I had been. 

In the ^^i^r"^5f"”u°^berwise thanUat I was now. 
other suddpn cm hardened part of my hfe I had an- 

thinp- called cn which called me back a little to that 

SS ^f beW T’^^'^bich indeed I began to be past the 
brought into thp i° ^ one night that there was 

waymen wlm h the night before three high- 

the road fn cornmitted a robbery somewhere on 

and wLe pur!^^" ^ think it was, 

taken there p ft® Uxbridge by the country, and were 

r a gallant resistance, m which I know not 
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how many of the country people were wounded, and some 
killed 

It IS not to be wondered that we prisoners were all desir- 
to see these brave, topping gentlemen, that were 
talked, up to be such as their fellows had not been known, 
and wpeaally because it was said they would in the morn- 
^^oved into the press-yard, having given money 
^ I^sad master of the prison, to be allowed the liberty 
better part of the prison So we that were women 
piaced ourselves in the way, that we would be sure to see 
nem, but nothing could express the amazement and sur- 
prise I was in, when the very first man that came out I 
^ ^ Lancashire husband, the same who lived so 

"'“Stable, and the same who I afterwards saw at 
nckhill, when I was married to my last husband, as has 
been related 

I was struck dumb at the sight, and knew neither what 
0 say nor what to do, he did not know me, and that 
all the present relief I had I quitted my company, 
and retired as much as that dreadful place suffers anybody 
to retire, and I cried vehemently for a great while ‘Dread- 
tul creature that I am,' said I, ‘how many poor 'people 
have I made miserable? How many desperate wretches 
have I sent to the deVil?’ This gentleman’s misfortunes I 
placed all to my own account He had told me at Chester 
he was ruined by that match, and that his fortunes were 
made desperate on my account, for that thinking I had 
been a fortune, he was run into debt more than he was 
able to pay, and that he knew not what course to take, 
that he would go into the army and carry a musket, or buy 
a horse and take a tour, as he called it , and though I never 
told him that I was a fortune, and so did not actually de- 
ceive him myself, yet I did encourage the having it thought 
that I was so, and by that means I was the occasion ong- 
inally of his mischief 

The surprise of the thing only struck deeper into my 
thoughts, and gave me stronger reflections than all that had 
befallen me before I grieved day and night for him, and 
the more for tliat they told me he was the captain of the 
gang, and that he had committed so many robberies, that 
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Hind, or Whitney, or the Golden Farmer were fools to 
shim , that he would surely be hanged if there were no more 
men left in the country he was born in; and that there 
would abundance of people come in against him. 

I was overwhelmed with grief for him, my own case 
gave me no disturbance compared to this, and I loaded 
myself with reproaches on his account I bewailed his mis- 
fortunes, and tlie ruin he was now come to, at such a rate, 
that I relished nothing now as I did before, and the first 
reflections I made upon the horrid, detestable life I had 
hved began to return upon me, and as these things re- 
turned, my abhorrence of the place I was in, and of the 
way of living m it, returned also , in a word, I was perfectly 
changed, and become another body. 

While I was under these influences of sorrow for him, 
came notice to me that the next sessions approaching there 
would be a bill preferred to the grand jury against me, and 
that I should be certainly tried for my life at the Old 
Bailey. My temper was touched before, the hardened, 
wretched boldness of spirit which I had acquired abated, 
and conscious in the pnson, guilt began to flow in upon 
my mind In short, I began to think, and to think is one 
real advance from hell to heaven. All that helhsh, hard- 
ened state and temper of soul, which I have said so much 
of before, is but a deprivation of thought, he that is 
restored to his power of thinking, is restored to himself. 

As soon as I began, I say, to think, the first thing that 
occurred to me broke out thus ‘Lord • what wiU become 
of me ^ I shall certainly die • I shall be cast, to be sure, 
and there is nothing beyond that but death * I have no 
friends ; what shall I do ^ I shall be certamly cast ^ Lord, 
have mercy upon me> What will become of me^’ This 
was a sad thought, you will say, to be the first, after so 
long a time, that had started into my soul of that kind, and 
yet even this was nothing but fright at what was to come; 
there was not a word of sincere repentance in it all How- 
ever, I was indeed dreadfully dejected, and disconsolate 
to the last degree ; and as I had no friend in the world to 
communicate my distressed thoughts to, it lay so heavy 
upon me, that it threw me into fits and swoomngs several 
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times a day I sent for my old governess, and she, give 
her her due, acted the part of a true fnend She left no 
stone unturned to prevent the grand jury finding the bill 
She sought out one or two of the jurymen, talked with 
them, and endeavoured to possess them with favojiTable 
dispositions, on account that nothing was taken away, and 
no house broken, etc., but all would not do, they were 
by the rest; the two wenches swore home to 
^d the jury found the bill against me for robbery 
and house-breaking, that is for felony and burgla^ 

I sunk down when they brought me news of it, and 
after I came to myself again, I thought I should have 
died with the weight of it. My governess acted a true 
motiKr to me, she pitied me, she cned with me, and for 

but she could not help me; and to add to the terror 
of It, 'twas the discourse ^1 over the house that I should 
die for It I could hear them talk it among themselves 
very often, and see them shake their heads and say they 
were sorry for it, and the like, as is usual in the place. 
But still nobody came to tell me their thoughts, till at last 
one of the keepers came to me privately, and said with a 
Sigh, 'Well, Mrs Flanders, you wih be tried a Friday’ (this 
Was but a Wednesday) ; 'what do you intend to do?’ I 
hrrned as white as a clout, and said, ‘God knows what I 
shall do; for my part, I know not what to do’ ‘Why,* 
says he, ‘I won’t flatter you, I would have you prepare for 
death, for I doubt you will be cast; and as they say you 
are an old offender, I doubt you will find but htlle mercy. 
They say,’ added he, ‘your case is very plain, and that 
the witnesses swear so home against you, tiiere will be no 
standmg it.’ 

This was a stab into the very vitals of one under such a 
burthen as I was oppressed with before, and I could not 
speak to bun a word, good or bad, for a great while; but 
at last I burst out mto tears, and said to him, 'Lord! 

Mr. , what must I do ‘Do >’ says he, ‘send for the 

, ordinary; send for a minister and talk with him, for, 
indeed, Mrs Flanders, unless you have very good friends, 
you are no woman for this world ’ 

IThis was plain dealing indeed, but it was very harsh 
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to me, at least I thought it so. He left me in the greatest 
confusion imaginable, and all that night I lay awake And 
now I began to say my prayers, which I had scarce done 
before since my last husband’s death, or from a little while 
after. And truly I may well call it saying my prayers, 
for I was in such a confusion, and had such horror upon 
my mind, that though I cried, and repeated several times 
the ordinary expression of ‘Lord, have mercy upon me !’ I 
never brought myself to any sense of my being a miser- 
able sinner, as indeed I was, and of confessing my sins 
to God, and begging pardon for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
I was overwhelmed with the sense of my condition, being 
tried for my life, and being sure to be condemned, and 
then I was as sure to be executed, and on this account I 
cried out all night, ‘Lord * what will become of me^ Lord * 
what shall I do ^ Lord * I shall be hanged ! Lord, have 
mercy upon me •’ and the like 

My poor afflicted governess was now as much con- 
cerned as I, and a great deal more truly penitent, though 
she had no prospect of being brought to trial and sentence 
Not but that she desen^ed it as much as I, and so she said 
hei self , but she had not done anything herself for many 
years, other than receiving what I and others stole, and 
encouraging us to steal it But she cried, and took on like 
a distracted body, wringing her hands, and crying out 
that she was undone, that she believed there was a curse 
from heaven upon her, that she should be damned, that she 
had been the destruction of all her friends, that she had 
brought such a one, and such a one, and such a one to the 
gallows ; and there she reckoned up ten or eleven people, 
some of which I have given account of, that came to vn- 
timely ends , and that now she was the occasion of my ruin, 
for she had persuaded me to go on, when I would have 
left off I interrupted her there ‘No, mother, no,’ said 
J, ‘don’t speak of that, for you would have had me left off 
when I got the mercer’s money again, and when I came 
home from Harwich, and I would not hearken to you; 
therefore you have not been to blame; it is I only^ 
ruined myself, I have brought myself to this misery’ ; and 
ffius we spent many hours together. 
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Well, there was no remedy, the prosecution went on, 
and on the Thursday I was earned down to the sessions- 
house, where I was arraigned, as they called it, and the 
next day I was appointed to be tried At the arraignment 
I pleaded ‘Not guilty,’ and well I might, for I was indicted 
for felony and burglary, that is, for feloniously stealing 
two pieces of brocaded silk, value £ 46 , the goods of An- 
thony Johnson, and for breaking open his doors ; whereas 
I knew very well they could not pretend to prove I had 
broken up the doors, or so much as lifted up a latch 
On the Friday I was brought to my trial I had ex' 
ousted my spirits with crying for two or three days 
before, so that I slept better the Thursday night than I 
^pected, and had more courage for my trial than indeed I 
thought possible fur me to have 
When the trial began, and the mdictment was read, I 
Would have spoke, but they told me the witnesses must be 
heard first, and then I should have time to be heard The 
Witnesses were the two wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed 
jades indeed, for though the thing was truth in the main, 
yet they aggravated it to the utmost extremity, and swore I 
had the goods wholly in my possession, that I had hid 
them among my clothes, that I was going off with them 
that I had one foot over the threshold when they discovered 
themselves, and then I put t’ other over, so that I was quite 
out of the house in the street with the goods before they 
took hold of me, and Aen they seized me, and brought me 
back again, and they took the goods upon me The fact 
m general was all true, but I believe, and insisted upon it. 
that they stopped me before I had set my foot clear of the 
threshold of the house But that did not argue much, for 
certain it was that I had taken the goods, and I was bring- 
ing them away, if I had not been taken 

But I pleaded that I bad stole nothing, they had lost 
nothing, that the door was open, and I went in, seeing 
the goods he there, and with design to buy If, seeing no 
body in the house, I had taken any of them up in my hand 
it could not be concluded that I intended to steal them, for 
that I never carried them farther than the door to look on 
them with tlie better light 
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The Court would not allow that by any means, and 
made a kind of a jest of my intending to buy the goods, 
that being no shop for the selling of anything, and as 
to carrying them to the door to look at them, the maids 
made their impudent mocks upon that, and spent their wit 
upon it very much; told the Court I had looked at them 
sufficiently, and approved them very well, for I had packed 
them up under my clothes, and was a-going with them. 

In short, I was found guilty of felony, but acquitted of 
the burglary, which was but small comfort to me, the first 
bnngmg me to a sentence of death, and the last would have 
done no more The next day I was carried down to re- 
ceive the dreadful sentence, and when they came to ask 
me what I had to say why sentence should not pass, I 
stood mute a while, but somebody that stood behind me 
prompted me aloud to speak to the judges, for that they 
could represent thmgs favourably for me This encour- 
aged me to speak, and I told them I had nothing to say 
to stop the sentence, but that I had much to say to be- 
speak the mercy of the Court; that I hoped they would 
allow something in such a case for the circumstances of 
It; that I had broken no doors, had carried nothing off; 
that nobody had lost anything; that the person whose 
goods they were was pleased to say he desired mercy 
might be shown (which indeed he very honestly did) ; 
that, at the worst, it was the first offence, and that I had 
never been before any court of Justice before, and, in a 
word, I spoke with more courage than I thought I could 
have done, and in such a moving tone, and though with 
tears, yet not so many tears as to obstruct my speech, that 
I could see it moved others to tears that heard me. 

The judges sat grave and mute, gave me an easy hear- 
mg, and time to say all that I would, but, saying neither 
Yes nor No to it, pronounced the sentence of death upon 
me, sentence that was to me like death itself, which, 
after it was read, confounded me I had no more spirit 
left in me, I had no tongue to speak, or eyes to look up 
'Cither to God or man. 

My poor governess was utterly disconsolate, and she 
that was my comforter before, wanted comfort now her- 
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self; and sometimes mourning, sometimes raging, was as 
much out of herself, as to all outward appearance, as any 
mad woman in Bedlam. Nor was she only disconsolate 
ss to me, but she was struck with horror at the sense of 
uer own wicked life, and began to look back upon it with 
u different from mine, for she was pemtent to 
me highest degree for her sins, as well as sorrowful for 
e misfortune She sent for a minister, too, a senous, 
pious, good man, and applied herself with such earnest- 
ness, by his assistance, to the work of a sincere repent- 
^ce, that I believe, and so did the minister too, that she 
^ a true penitent ; and, w'hich is still more, she was not 
rn ^ j ^ occasion, and at that juncture, but she 
nraued so, as I was informed, to the day of her death, 
t IS rather to be thought of than expressed what was 
condition I had nothing before me but present 
^tn; and as I had no friends to assist me, or to stir for 
c, i expected nothing but to find my name in the dead 
waijant, which was to come down for the execution, the 
nday afterwards, of five more and myself 
hi the meantime my poor distressed governess sent me 
a master, who at her request first, and at my own after- 
''^ds, came to visit me. He exhorted me seriously to 
repent of all my sms, and to dally no longer with my 
scul, not flattering myself "with hopes of hfe, which, he 
said, he was informed there vras no room to expect, *but 
^feignedly to look up to Gkid with my whole soul,* and 
to cry for pardon m the name of Jesus Christ He backed 
bis discourses with proper quotations of Scripture, en- 
couragmg the greatest sinner to repent, and turn from 
their evil way, and when he had done, he kneeled down 
and prayed with me 

^ It was now that, for the first time, I felt any real 
signs of repentance I now began to look back upon 
my past hfe with abhorrence, and havmg a kind of view 
into the other side of time, and thmgs of hfe, as I be- 
heve they do with everybody at such a time,* began to 
look with a different aspect, and quite another shape, 
than they did before The greatest and best things ^ 
views of fehdty, the joy, the griefs of hfe, were quite 
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things , and I had nothing in my thoughts but what 

0 infinitely superior to what I had known in hfe, 
it appeared to me to be the greatest stupidity m 
^ ture to lay any weight upon anything, though the most 
Suable in this world 

Xhe word eternity represented itself with all its incom- 
ehensible additions, and I had such extended notions of 
it that I know not how to express them Among the 
r^t, how vile, how gross, how absurd did every pleas- 
ant 'thing look' — I mean, that we had counted pleasant 
before — especially when I reflected that these sordid trifles 
were the things for which we forfeited eternal felicity 
With these reflections came in, of mere course, severe 
reproaches of my own mind for my wretched behaviour 
in my past life , that I had forfeited all hope of any hap- 
piness in the eternity that I was just going to enter into, 
and on the contrary was entitled to all that was miserable, 
or had been conceived of misery, and all this with the 
frightful addition of its being also eternal 

I am not capable of reading lectures of instruction to 
anybody, but I relate this in the very manner in which 
things then appeared to me, as far as I am able, but in- 
fimtely short of the lively impressions which they made 
on my soul at that time , indeed, those impressions are not 
to be explained by words, or if they are, I am not mis- 
tress of words enough to express them It must be the 
work of every sober reader to made just reflections on 
them, as their own circumstances may direct, and, with- 
out question, this is what every one at some time or other 
may feel something of , I mean, a clearer sight into things 
to come than they had here, and a dark view of their own 
concern m them 

But I go back to my own case The minister pressed 
me to tell him, as far as I thought convenient, in what state 
I found myself as to the sight I had of things beyond 
life He told me he did not come as ordinary of the place, 
whose business it is to extort confessions from prisoners, 
for private ends, or for the further detecting of other 
offenders , that his business was to move me to such free- 
dom of discourse as might serve to disburthen my own 
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jmow a thing which it would have been a double cruelty 

a<? for me, for 

before, so did joy overset me 

thanIdiHa/fi ^“^^°j^ dangerous swooning 

that I ^ without a great difficulty 

J. was recovered at all 

tion to me'^tinf t ^ Christian exhorta^ 

membrance of mv n ^ reprieve put the re- 

log told me thai-^A^^ sorrow out of my mind, and hav- 
repn^ein th^ bonV enter the 

just before his going away ^aiTd^V a sheriffs, stood up 
prayed to God for me Tw ^ earnest manner 

unfeigned and sincere and^^. repentance might be made 
were, mto life agam ’nup-bt^^f coming back, as it 

^olhes of life whA T ^ returmng to the 

forsake, and to 

petition, and mu^ needs Sv'l’had heartily in 

upon my mind all that m^ht ^nf deeper unpressions 

C"! 

fromtheb^ess '‘self, and wide 

^h^s. which IS really theXt mrf L ^ ^ not 

adv^tageous to myself and tb? ^ ^ ™y hf e, the most 

Such, however, will I LnA ai? mstructive to others 
^ story complete ’ It wo^lf ^ to mS 

-t reLlhf on'uch 

o'^e, and that they had rit? ¥ as they 

^plete tragedy, as it was very hkelv J^\^^®tory were 

was ‘ sa?.°“ The 

Mhng oflh' 

and crv ^ as it began to toll a ^hrch ushered 
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which It would have been a double cruelty 

as much for me, for 

now and T before, so did joy overset me 

than I dirl ^ ^ much more dangerous swooning 

that T wac without a great difSculty 

-t was recovered at all 

tion to^p^r)^^^ having made a very Christian exhorta- 

’°y P«t the re- 

ing told me sorrow out of my mind, and hav- 

■^riCTe iTthl f V ”=■ g“ “d “t«- the 

just before hi, “ *° *’’' sheriffs, stood up 

prayed to God fnr^^ ^ earnest manner 

^feigned and <!ir.r>?f ’ repentance might be made 

into hfp ^hat my coming back, as it 

follies of life ^ returmng to the 

forsake and In “ ^ resolutions to 

the ^utinn a I jo^^od heartily m 

upo^ my miS *'1'’ ‘‘“P'"' “"P'-u^'ons 

ipanngLnfe ^'h* “fltt- of ‘he mercy of God in 

from a smse of “y P“t sms, 

case tharfr h the goodness which I had tasted m this 
> tnan I had m all my sorrow before 

thought inconsistent in itself and 

®any this book; p^cidarly, iVeflect thlt 

relahnn f*® pleased and diverted with the 

r,oi t’f the wild and wicked part of mv storv mn-ir 
sh this, which is really the best part of my hfe the^ncf 

SuSr^^°“^ myself, and the most instructive to otherf 
^ch however, wdl, I hope, allow me the hberty to m^e 
^ Story complete It would be a severe sabre on snrl, 
to say they do not relish the repentance as much as thev 
do the crime, and that th^ had rather the^^toA we% 
a wmplete tragedy, as it was very hkely to have been 
But I go on with my relation The next mornine thero 
was a sad scene indeed in the prison. The fir^tomp T 
was saluted with in the mormng was the tolling nf ti,! 
great bdl at St Sepulchre’s, as they call it, which ushej^ 
m the day. As soon as it began to toll, a dismal groamw 
and cr^nng ^vas heard from the condemned hole, wherf 
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there lay six poor souls who were to be executed that day, 
some for one crime, some for another, and two of them 
for murder. 

This was followed by a confused clamour in the house, 
among the several sorts of prisoners, expressing their 
awkward sorrows for the poor creatures that were to die, 
but m a manner extremely differing one from another. 
Some cried for them , some huzzaed, and wished them a 
good journey , some damned and cursed those that had 
brought them to it — ^that is, meamng the evidence, or 
prosecutors — many pitying them, and some few, but very 
few, praying for them 

There was hardly room for so much composure of mind 
-is was required for me to bless the meraful Providence 
that had, as it were, snatched me out of the jaws of this 
destruction I remained, as it were, dumb and silent, over- 
come with the sense of it, and not able to express what I 
had in my heart; for the passions on such occasions as 
these are certainly so agitated as not to be able presently 
to regulate their own motions 

All the while the poor condemned creatures were pre- 
paring to their death, and the ordinary, as they call him, 
was busy with them, disposing them to submit to their 
sentence — I say, all this while I was seized with a fit of 
trembling, as much as I could have been if I had been in 
the same condition, as to be sure the day before I ex- 
pected to be , I was so violently agitated by this surprising 
fit, that I shook as if it had been in the cold fit of an ague, 
so that I could not speak or look but like one distracted. 
As soon as they were all put into cart's and gone, which, 
however, I had not courage enough to see — I say, as soon 
as they were gone, I fell into a fit of crying involuntarily, 
and without design, but as a mere distemper, and yet so 
violent, and it held me so long, that I knew not what 
course to take, nor could I stop, or put a check to it, no, 
not with all the strength and courage I had 

This fit of crying held me near two hours, and, as I 
believe, held me till they were all out of the world, and 
then a most humble, penitent, serious kind of joy suc- 
ceeded , a real transport it was, or passion of joy and 
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thankfulness, but still unable to give vent to it by words, 
and in this I continued most part of the day 
In the evemng the good mimster visited me again, and 
then fell to his usual good discourses He congratulated 
my having a space yet allowed me for repentance, whereas 
the state of those six poor creatures was determined, and 
they were now past the offers of salvation, he earnestly 
pressed me to retain the same sentiments of the things 
^ when I had a view of eternity, and at 
the end of all told me I should not conclude that all was 
over, that a repneve was not a pardon, that he could not 
yet answer for the efiFects of it; however, I had this mercy, 
that I had more time given me, and that it was my busi- 
ness to improve that tune 

This discourse, though very seasonable, left a kind of 
^dness on my heart, as if I might expect the affair would 
have a tragical issue still, which, however, he had no cer- 
tainty of , and I did not indeed, at that time, question him 
about it, he having said that he would do his utmost to 
bnng It to a good end, and that he hoped he might, but he 
would not have me be secure , and the consequence proved 
that he had reason for what he said 

It was about a fortmght after this that I had some just 
apprehensions that I should be included in the next dead 
warrant at the ensmng sessions, and it was not without 
great difficulty, and at last an humble petition for trans- 
^ portation, that I avoided it, so ill was I beholding to fame, 
and so prevailing was the fatal report of being an old 
offender ; though in that they did not do me strict justice, 
for I was not in the sense of the law an old offender, 
whatever I was in the ej’^e of the judge, for I had never 
been before them in a judicial way before, so the judge/i 
could not charge me with being an old offender, but the 
Recorder was pleased to represent my case as he thought 
fit 

I had now a certainty of hfe indeed, hut with the hard 
conditions of being ordered for transportation, which in- 
deed was a hard condition m itself, but not when com-* 
paratively considered; and therefore I shall make no 
comments upon the sentence, nor upon the choice I was 
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put to. We shall all choose anything rather than death, 
especially when ^tis attended with an uncomfortable pros- 
pect beyond it, which was my case. 

The good mimster, whose interest, though a stranger to 
/ne, had obtained me the reprieve, mourned sincerely for 
He was in hopes, he said, that I should have 
ended ray days under the mfluence of good instruction, 
that I should not have been turned loose again among such 
a wretched crew as they generally are, who are thus sent 
abroad, where, as he said, I must have more than ordinary 
secret assistance from the grace of God, if I id not turn 
as wicked again as ever. 

I have not for a good while mentioned my governess, 
who had during most, if not all, of this part been danger- 
ously sick, and being in as near a view of death by her 
disuse as I was by my sentence, was a very great pemtent 
^ I say, I have^ not mentioned her, nor indeed did I see 
her in all this time; but being now recovenng, and just 
able to come abroad, she came to see me 

I told her my condition, and what a different flux and 
reflux of fears and hopes I had been agitated with, I 
told her what I had escaped, and upon what terms; and 
she was present when the minister expressed his fears of 
my relapsing into wickedness upon my falhng into the 
^^^^d companies that are generally transported. In- 
deed I had a melancholy reflection upon it in my own 
mind, for I knew what a dreadful gang was always sent 
away together, and I said to my governess that the good 
minister’s fears were not vithout cause. ‘Well, well,’ says 
she, but I hope you will not be tempted with such a homd 
e^mplc as that ’ And as soon as the minister was gone, 
she told me she would not have me discouraged, for per- 
feps v ays and means might be found out to dispose of me 
m a particular way, by myself, of which she would talk 
further to me afterward 

I looked earnestly at her, and I thought she looked more 
cheerful than she usually had done, and I entertained im- 
mediately a tliousand notions of being delivered, but could 
for my life imagine the methods, or think of one 
tnat was in the least feasible; but I was too much con- 
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cemed in it to let her go from me without explaining her- 
self, which, though she was very loth to do, yet ray im- 
portunity prevailed, and, while I was still pressing, she 
3uswered me in a few words, thus * ‘AVhy, you have money, 
have you not? Did you ever know one in your life that 
transported and had a hundred pounds in his pocket, 
111 warrant you, child says she 

I understood her presenliy, but told her I would leave 
^ that to her, but I saw no room to hope for anything 
hut a strict execution of the order, and as it was a 
seventy that was esteemed a mercy, there was no doubt 
TOt It would be strictly observed. She said no more but 
tos ‘We will try what can be done,’ and so we parted 
for that mght 

I lay m the pnson near fifteen weeks after this order for 
^^SBsportation was signed. What the reason of it was, I 
know not, but at the end of this time I was put on board 
of a ship m the Thames, and with me a gang of thirteen 
as hardened vile creatures as ever Newgate produced in 
my time , and it would really well take up a history longer 
than mine to descnbe the degrees of impudence and auda- 
cious viUainy that those thirteen were arrived to, and the 
manner of their behaviour in the vo)rage ; of which I have 
a very diverting account by me, which tlie captain of the 
ship who carried them over gave me the minutes of, and 
which he caused his mate to write down at large 

It may perhaps be thought tnflmg to enter here into a 
relation of all the little incidents which attended me in this 
interval of my circumstances; I mean, between the final 
order of my transportation and the tune of my going on 
board the ship ; and I am too near the end of my story to 
allow room for it; but something relatmg to me and my 
Lancashire husband I must not omit 


He had, as I have observed already, been carried from 
the master’s side of the ordmary prison into the press- 
yard, with three of his comrades, for they found another 
to add to them after some time; here, for what reason I 
knew not, they were kept in custody without being brought 
to trial almost three months It seems they found means 
to bribe or buy off some of those who were exepcted to 
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come in against them, and they wanted evidence for some 
time to convict them After some puzzle on this account, 
at first they made a shift to get proof enough against two 
of them to carry them off ; but the other two, of which my 
Lancashire husband was one, lay still m suspense They 
had, I think, one positive evidence against each of them, 
but the law strictly obhging them to have two witnesses, 
they could make nothing of it Yet it seems they were 
resolved not to part with the men neither, not doubting 
but a further evidence would at last come in , and in order 
to this, I think publication was made, that such prisoners 
being taken, any one that had been robbed by them might 
come to the pnson and see them 

I took this opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, pretend* 
ing that I had been robbed in the Dunstable coach, and 
that I would go to see the two highwaymen But when I 
came mto the press-)^rd, I so disguised myself, and muffled 
my face up so, that he could see little of me, and conse- 
quently knew nothing of who I was; and when I came 
back, I said pubhcly that I knew them very well. 

Immediately it was rumoured all over the prison that 
Moll Flanders would turn evidence against one of the 
highwa}'men, and that I was to come off by it from the 
sentence of transportation 

They heard of it, and immediately my husband desired 
to see this Mrs Flanders that knew him so well, and was 
to be an evidence against him , and accordingly I had leave 
given to go to him I dressed myself up as well as the 
best clothes that I suffered myself ever to appear in there 
would allow me, and went to the press-yard, but had for 
'some time a hood over my face. He said little to me at 
first, but asked me if I knew him I told him. Yes, very 
well; but as I concealed my face, so I counterfeited my 
\oice, that he had not the least guess at who I was He 
asked me where I had seen him I told him between 1^^^" 
stable and Brickhill , but turning to the keeper that stood 
by, I asked if I might not be admitted to talk with him 
alone He said Yes, yes, as much as I pleased, and so 
very cmlly withdrew. 

As soon as he was gone, and I had shut the door, I 
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threw off my hood, and bursting out into tears, ‘My dear,’ 
says I, ‘do you not know me He turned pale, and stood 
speechless, like one thunderstruck, and, not able to conquer 
the surpnse, said no more but this, ‘Let me sit down’ , and 
sitting down by a table, he laid bis elbow upon tlie table, 
and leamng his head on his hand, fixed his eyes on the 
^ound as one stupid I cried so vehement^, on the other 
hand, that it was a good while ere I could speak any more , 
out after I had given some vent to my passion by tears, I 
reputed the same words, ‘My dear, do you not know 
nie At which he answered. Yes, and said no more a 
good while ^ 

After some time continmng m the surprise, as above, 
e cast up his eyes towards me and said, ‘How could you 
^ I did not readily understand what he meant, 

and I answered, ‘How can you call me crueH What 
nave I been cruel to you in^’ ‘To come to me,’ says he, 
in such a place as this, is it not to insult me^ I have 
not robbed you, at least not on the highway ’ 

I perceived by this that he knew nothing of the miser- 
able arcumstances I was in, and thought ttiat, having got 
some intelligence of his being there, I had come to upbraid 
Lm with his leaving me But I had too much to say to 
him to be affronted, and told him m few words, that I 
■'^as far from coming to insult him, but at best I came to 
condole mutually , that he would be easily satisfied that 1 
had no such view, when I should tell him that my condi- 
tion was worse than his, and that many ways He looked 
a httle concerned at the general expression of my condition 
being worse than his, but, with a kind of a smile, looked 
a httle wildly, and said, ‘How can that be ^ When 3’’ou see 
me fettered, and in Newgate, and two of my compamons 
executed already, can you sa}-- your condition is worse 
than mine^’ 

‘Come, my dear,’ says I, ‘we have a long piece of work 
to do, if I should be to relate, or you to hear, my unfor- 
tunate history , but if you are disposed to hear it, j'ou will 
soon conclude wth me that my condition is worse than 
jours' ‘How IS that possible,’ says he again, ‘when I 
expect to be cast for my hfe the very next sessions?* 
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‘Yes/ says I, ‘ ’tis very possible, when I shall tell you that 
I have been cast for my life three sessions ago, and am 
under sentence of death, is not my case worse than 
yours 

Then, indeed, he stood silent again, like one struck 
dumb, and after a little while he starts up ‘Unhappy 
couple *’ says he. ‘How can this be possible I took him 
by the hand- ‘Come, my dear,’ said I, ‘sit down, and let 
us compare our sorrows. I am a prisoner in this very 
house, and m a much worse circumstance than you, and 
you will be satisfied I do not come to insult you, when I 
tell }'’ou the particulars ’ And with this we sat down to- 
gether, and I told him so much of my story as I thought 
was convenient, bringing it at last to my being reduced to 
great poverty, and representing myself as fallen into some 
company that led me to relieve my distresses by a way 
that I had been utterly unacquainted with, and that they 
making an attempt at a tradesman’s house, I was seized 
upon for having been but just at the door, the maid-serv- 
ant pulhng me in , that I neither had broke any lock nor 
taken anything away, and that notwithstanding that, I was 
brought in guilty and sentenced to die; but that the 
judges, having been made sensible of the hardship of my 
circumstances, had obtained leave to remit the sentence 
upon my consenting to be transported 

I told him I fared the worse for being taken in the 
prison for one Moll Flanders, "who was a famous success- 
ful thief, that all of them had heard of, but none of them 
had ever seen , but that, as he knew well, was none of my 
name But I placed all to the account of my ill fortune, 
and that under this name I was dealt with as an old 
offender, though this was the first thing they had ever 
knovn of me I gave him a long particular of things that 
had befallen me since I saw him, but I told him if I had 
seen him since he might think I had, and then gave him 
an account how I had seen him at Brickhill ; how furiously 
he vas pursued, and how, by giving an account that I 
knew him, and that he v/as a very honest gentleman, one 
Mr. , the hue-and-cry was stopped, and the high con- 

stable went back again. 
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He listened most attentively to all my story, and smiled 
at most of the particulars, being all of them petty matters, 
^d infimtely below what he had been at the head of ; 
but when I came to the story of little BnckhiU, he was 
^rpnsed ‘And was it you, my dear,’ said he, ‘that gave 
me check to the mob that was at our heels there, at 
f ‘Yes,’ said I, 'it was I indeed ’ And then I 

old him the particulars which I had observed of him 
mere, ‘Why, then,’ said he, ‘it was you that saved my 
e at that tune, and I am glad I owe my life to you, for 
wul pay the debt to you now, and I’ll deliver you from 

e present condition you are in, or I will die in the 
attempt 

^ means; it was a risk too great, not 

^orth his running the hazard of, and for a life not worth 
is saving. ’Twas no matter for that, he said, it was a 
uie worth all the world to him ; a hf e that had given him 
a new hfe; ‘for,’ says he, ‘I was never in real danger of 
^mg taken, but that time, till the last minute when I was 
^en Indeed, he told me his danger then lay m his 
Relieving he had not been pursued that way; for they had 
gone off from Hockley qmte another way, and had come 
Over the enclosed country mto Bnckhill, not by the road, 
and were stue they had not been seen by anybody 
Here he gave me a long history of his hfe, which indeed 
would make a very strange history, and be infinitely 
divertmg. He told me he took to the road about twelve 
years before he married me ; that the woman which called 
him brother was not really his sister, or any km to him, 
but one that belonged to their gang, and who, keeping 
correspondence with them, lived always in town, having 
good store of acquaintance, that she gave them a perfect 
intelligence of persons going out of town, and that they 
had made several good booties by her correspondence* 
that she thought she had fixed a fortune for him when she 
brought me to him, but happened to be disappointed, which 
he really could not blame her for; that if it had been 
his good luck that I had had the estate, which she was 
mformed I had, he had resolved to leave off the road and 
hve a retired, sober Hfe, but never to appear in public tiH 
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some general pardon had been passed, or till he could, for ’ 
money, have got his name into some particular pardon, 
that so he might have been perfectly easy; but that, as it 
had proved otherwise, he was obliged to put off his equi- 
page and take up the old trade again 

He gave me a long account of some of his adventures, 
and particularly one when he robbed the West Chester 
coaches near Lichfield, when he got a very great booty; 
and after that, how he robbed five graziers, in the west, 
going to Burford Fair in Wiltshire to buy sheep He told 
me he got so much money on those t^vo occasions, that 
if he had known where to have found me, he would cer- 
tainly have embraced my proposal of going with me to 
Virginia, or to have settled in a plantation on some other 
parts of the English colonies in America 
He told me he wrote two or three letters to me, directed 
according to my order, but heard nothing from me This 
I indeed knew to be true, but the letters coming to my 
hand in the time of my latter husband, I could do nothing 
in it, and therefore chose to give no answ^er, that so he 
might rather believe they had miscarried 

Being thus disappointed, he said, he carried on the old 
trade ever since, though when he had gotten so much 
money, he said, he did not run such desperate risks as he 
did before Then he gave me some account of several 
hard and desperate encounters which he had with gentle- 
men on the road, who parted too hardly with their money, 
and showed me some wounds he had received , and he had 
one or two very ternble wounds indeed, as particularly 
one by a pistol bullet, which' broke his arm, and another 
with a sword, which ran him quite through the body, but 
that missing his vitals, he was cured again , one of his com- 
rades having kept wiA him so faithfully, and so friendly, 
as that he assisted him m riding near eighty miles before 
his arm was set, and then got a surgeon in a considerable 
city, remote from that place where it was done, pretending 
they were gentlemen travelling towards Carlisle, and that 
they had been attacked on the road by highwaymen, and 
that one of them had shot him into the arm and broke 
■■lae bone. 
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This, he said, his friend managed so well, that they were 
not suspected at all, but lay still till he was perfectly cured. 
He gave me so many distinct accounts of his adventures, 
that it IS with great reluctance that I dechne the relating 
them , but I consider that this is my own story, not his. 

I then inquired into the arcumstances of his present cast* 
at that time, and what it was he expected when he came 
to be tried He told me that they had no evidence against 
him, or but very little , for that of three robberies, which 
they were all charged with, it was his good fortune that 
he was but in one of them, and that there was but one 
Witness to be had for that fact, which was not suffiaent, 
hut that It was expected some others would come in against 
him , that he thought indeed, when he first saw me, that 
I had been one that came of that errand , but that if some- 
body came m against him, he hoped he should be cleared ; 
that he had had some intimation, that if he would submit to 
transport himself, he might be admitted to it without a 
trial, but that he could not think of it with any temper, 
and thought he could much easier submit to be hanged 
I blamed him for that, and told him I blamed him on two 
accounts , first, because if he was transported, there might 
be an hundred ways for him that was a gentleman, and 
a bold enterprising man, to find his way back again, and 
perhaps some ways and means to come back before he 
went He smiled at that part, and said he should like 
the last the best of the tw'o, for he had a kind of horror 
upon his mind at his being sent over to the plantations, 
as Romans sent condemned slaves to work in the mines; 
that he tliought the passage into another state, let it bt' 
what It would, much more tolerable at the gallows, and 
tliat this was the general notion of all the gentlemen who 
were driven bv the exigence of their fortunes to lake the 
road, that at the place of execution there was at least 
an end of all the miseries of the prc<;cni state, and as 
for what vas to follow, a man v ns, m his opinion, as 
likeh to repent sincerely m the last fortnight of his hfc, 
under the pressures and agonies of a and the con- 
demnccl hole. he vsould c\cr be m the woods .and wilder- 
nesses of Amcrk.a, tliat tervitudu and hard lalxnir were 
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things gentlemen could never stoop to; that it was but 
the way to force them to be their own executioners after- 
wards, which was much worse; and that therefore be 
could not have any patience when he did but think of 
being transported. 

I used the utmost of my endeavour to persuade him, 
and joined that known woman^s rhetoric to it — I mean, 
that of tears I told him the infamy of a public execu- 
tion was certainly a greater pressure upon the spirits 
of a gentleman than any of the mortifications that he 
could meet with abroad could be, that he had at least 
m the other a chance for his life, whereas here he had 
none at all , that it was the easiest thing in the world for . 
him to manage the captain of a ship, who were, generally 
speaking, men of good-humour and some gallantry; and 
a small matter of conduct, especially if there was any 
money to be had, would make way for him to buy him- 
self off when he came to Virginia. 

He looked wistfully at me, and I thought I guessed at 
what he meant, that is to say, that he had no money; 
but I was mistaken, his meaning was another way. ^ou 
hinted just now, ray dear,’ said he, ‘that there might be 
a way of coming back before I went, by which I under- 
stood you that it might be possible to buy it off here. 

I had rather give i200 to prevent going, than £ioo to 
be set at hberty when I came there ’ ‘That is, my dear,* 
said I, ‘because you do not know the place so well as 
I do.’ ‘That may be,’ said he ; ‘and yet I believe, as well 
as you know it, you would do the same, unless it is because, 
as you told me, you have a mother there ’ 

I told him, as to my mother, it was next to impossible 
but that she must be dead many years before, and as 
for any other relations that I might have there, I knew 
them not now, that since the misfortunes I had been 
under had reduced me to the condition I had been m for 
some years, I had not kept up any correspondence with 
them ; and that he would easily believe, I should find but 
a cold reception from them if I should be put to make 
my first visit in the condition of a transported felon; 
tbat therefore, if I went thither, I resolved not to sec 
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them; but that I had many views m going there, if it 
should be my fate, which took off all the uneasy 
It, and if he found himself obliged to go also, I should 
easily instruct him how to manage himself, so as never 
to go a servant at all, espeaally since I found he was nert 
destitute of money, which was the only friend in such 
a condition. 

He smiled, and said he did not tell me he had money. 

I took him up short, and told him I hoped he did not 
understand by my speaking, that I should expect any 
supply from him if he had money, that, on liie other 
hand, though I had not a great deal, yet I did not want, 
and while I had any I would rather add to him than 
weaken him in that article, seeing, whatever he had, I 
m the case of transportation he would have occa- 
sion of it all. 

He expressed hunself m a most tender manner upon 
that head He told me what money he had was not a 
great deal, but that he would never hide any of it from 
if I wanted it, and that he assured me he did not 
speak with any such apprehensions, that he was only 
intent upon what I had hinted to him before he went , that 
here he knew what to do with himself, but that there he 
should be the most ignorant, helpless wretch abve 
I told him he frighted and terrified himself with that 
which had no terror in it ; that if he had money, as I was 
glad to hear he had, he might not only avoid the servitude 
supposed to be the consequence of transportation, but 
b^m the world upon a new foundation, and that such a 
one as he could not fail of success in, with but the com- 
mon application usual in such cases ; that he could not 
but call to mind that at was what I had recommended to 
him many years before, and had proposed it for our mu- 
tual subsistence and restoring our forttmes m the world; 
and I would tell him now, that to convince him both of 
the certainty of it and of my being fully acquainted with 
the method, and also fully satisfied in the probability of 
success, he should first see me dehver myself from the 
necessity of gomg over at all, and then that I would go 
with him freely, and of my own choice, and perhaps carry 
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enough with me to satisfy him that I did not offer it for 
want of being able to live without assistance from him, but 
that I thought our mutual misfortunes had been such as 
were sufficient to reconcile us both to quitting this part of 
the world, and living where nobody could upbraid us ^vlth 
what was past, or we be in any dread of a prison, and 
without agomes of a condemned hole to drive us to it , this 
where we should look back on all our past disasters with 
infinite satisfaction, when we should consider that our 
enemies should entirely forget us, and that we should live 
as new people in a new world, nobody having anything to 
say to us, or we to them. 

I pressed this home to him with so many arguments, 
and answered all his own passionate objections so effec- 
tually that he embraced me, and told me I treated him with 
such sincerity and affection as overcame him; that he 
would take my advice, and would strive to submit to his 
fate in hope of having the comfort of my assistance, and 
of so faithful a counsellor and such a companion in his 
misery. But still he put me in mind of what I had men- 
tioned before, namely, that there might be some way to 
get off before he went, and that it might be possible to 
avoid going at all, which he said would be much better. 
I told him he should see, and be fully satisfied, that I 
would do my utmost in that part too, and if it did not 
succeed, yet that I would make good the rest 

We parted after this long conference with such testi- 
monies of kindness and affection as I thought were equal, 
if not superior, to that at our parting at Dunstable; and 
now I saw more plainly than before, the reason why he 
declined coming at that time any farther with me toward 
London than Dunstable, and why, when we parted there, 
he told me it was not convenient for him to come part of 
the way to London to bring me going, as he would other- 
wise have done I have observed that the account of his 
life would have made a much more pleasing history than 
this of mine , and, indeed, nothing in it was more strange 
than this part, viz that he had earned on that desperate 
trade full five-and-twenty years and had never been taken, 
the success he had met with had been so very uncommon. 
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and such that sometimes he had hved handsomely, and 
retired in one place for a year or two at a time, keeping 
himself and a man-servant to wait on him, and had often 
sat in the coffee-houses and heard the very people whom 
had robbed give accounts of their being robbed, and of 
e places and circumstances, so that he could easily re^ 
member that it was the same 
In this manner, it seems, he lived near Liverpool at 
e tune he unluckily married me for a fortune Had I 
u ^ fortune he expected, I venly believe, as he said, 
days ^°^d have taken up and hved honestly all his 

l^s misfortunes the good luck 

0 to be actually upon the spot when the robbery wa*? 
one which he was committed for, and so none of the 

persons robbed could swear to him, or had anything to 
arge upon him But it seems as he was taken with the 
hard-mouthed countryman swore home to hun, 
and they were like to have others come in according to 
me publication they had made; so that they expected 
more evidence against him, and for that reason he was 
kept m hold 

However, the offer which was made to him of admit- 
nng him to transportation was made, as I understood, 
^Pon the intercession of some great person who pressed 
*nm hard to accept of it before a trial; and indeed, as he 
^ew there were several that might come in against him, 

1 thought his friend was ih the right, and I lay at him 
mght and day to delay it no longer 

At last, with much difficulty, he gave his consent, and 
^ he was not therefore admitted to transportation in 
court, and on his petition, as I v^s, so he found himself 
under a difficulty to avoid embarking himself as I had 
faid he might have done , his great friend, who was his 
intercessor for the favour of that grant, having given 
security for him that he should transport himself, and not 
return within the term 

This hardship broke all my measures, for the steps I 
took afterwards for my own deliverance were hereby ren- 
dered whoUj' ineffectual, unless I would abandon him, and 
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leave him to go to America by himself , than which he pro- 
tested he would much rather venture, although he were 

certain to go directly to the gallows- _ 'U(.;n(r 

I must now return to my case. The time of my he g 
transported according to my sentence was ^ear at h^^ , 
tny governess, who continued my fast friend, had 

a pardon, but it could not be ^ 

expense too heavy for P^^e, considemg t^ 
left naked and empty, unl^s I had 
to my old trade again, had been worse ^an ^y 
tation, because there I knew I could live, he 
not. The good minister stood very hard on 
count to prevent my being ^nsported his 

answered, that indeed my life had be^ giv rnnre. 

first solicitations, and therefore he ougtt to as 
He was sensibly grieved at my going, because, as he sm ^ 
he feared I sho^d lose the good impressions wh^h^ 
prospect of death had at first made on 
were since increased by his instructions; 
gentleman was exceedingly concerned about me on ttia 

'‘“orthe other hand. I really not so ^ 

it as I was before, but I industnously concealed my ^ 
sons for it from the mimster, and to the ^ ^ id ^ot 
know but that I went with the utmost reluctance an 

in the month of February that 
other convicts, as they called us, debvCT . as they 
that traded to Virginia, on boarf a sip, rii g, . ^ 

caUed It, in Deptford Reach The officer of the praon 

delivered us on board, and the master of the ves ga 

^ ttlTe lo? to m-ght clap^d under batch, -d bgt 
so close that I thought I should have been suffo^d 
want of air ; and the next mormi^ ^ue-bv’s Hole, 

fdi down the river to a pl^ce ocrrppment of the 

which was done, as they told us, by the 
merchant, that all opportunity of escape sho^ ^ ^ 
from us However, when the ship c^e 
anchor, we were allowed more liberty, a P 
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permitted to come up oa the deck, but not up on the 
quarter-deck, that being kept particularly for the captain 
and for passengers 

When by the noise of the men over my head, and the 
Motion of the ship, I perceived that they were under sail, 
I was at first greatly surprised, fearing we should go away 
directl}'^, and that our friends would not be admitted to 
^ us any more , but I was easy soon after, when I found 

had come to an anchor again, and soon after that we 
tod notice gnen by some of the men where we were, 
ttot the next morning we should have the liberty to come 

up on deck, and to have our friends come and see us if 
'W'e had any. 

, night I lay upon the hard boards of the deck, as 

the passengers did, but we had afterwards the liberty of 
Urae cabins for such of us as had any bedding to lay in 
them, and room to stow any box or trunk for clothes ahd 
hnen, if -we had it (which might well be put in), for 
some of them had neither shirt nor shift or a rag of linen 
Or woollen, but what was on their backs, or a farthing of 
Money to help themselves ; and yet I did not find but they 
fared well enough in the ship, especially the women, who 
got money of the seamen for washmg their clothes, suffi- 
cient to purchase any common things that they wanted 
When the next morning we had the liberty to come up 
on the deck, I asked one of the officers of the ship, 
whether I might not have the liberty to send a letter on 
shore, to let my friends know where the ship lay, and 
fo get some necessary thmgs sent to me Tlus was, it 
seems, the boatswam, a very avil, courteous sort of man, 
who told me I should have that, or any other liberty that 
I desired, that he could allow me with safety I told him 
I desired no other, and he answered that tiie ship’s boat 
would go up to London the next tide, and he would order 
my letter to be carried v 

Accordmgly, when the boat went off, the boatswain 
came to me and told me the boat was going off, and that 
he went in it himself, and asked me if my letter Tvas 
ready he vmuld take care of it- I had prepared myself, 
you may be sure, pen, ink, and paper beforehand, and I 
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had gotten a letter ready directed to my governess, and 
enclosed another for my fellow-prisoner, which, however, 
I did not let her know was my husband, not to the last. 
In that to my governess, I let her know where the ship 
lay, and pressed her earnestly to send me what things I 
knew she had got ready for me for my voyage 

When I gave the boatswain the letter, I gave him a 
shilling with It, which I told him was for the charge of a 
messenger or porter, which I entreated him to send with 
the letter as soon as he came on shore, that if possible I 
might have an answer brought back by the same hand, 
that I might know what was become of my tilings, ‘for, 
sir,’ says I, ‘if the ship should go away before I have 
them on board, I am undone ’ 

I took care, when I gave him the shilling, to let him 
see that I had a little better furniture about me than the 
ordinary prisoners, for he saw that I had a purse, and in it 
a pretty deal of money, and I found that the very sight 
of it immediately furnished me with very different treat- 
ment from what I should otherwise have met with in the 
ship; for though he was very courteous indeed before, 
in a kind of natural compassion to me, as a woman in 
distress, yet he was more than ordinarily so afterwards, 
and procured me to be better treated in the ship than, 
I say, I might otherwise have been , as shall appear in its 
place 

He very honestly had my letter delivered to my gov- 
erness’s own hands, and brought me back an answer from 
her in writing , and when he gave me the answer, gave me 
the shilling again ‘There,’ says he, ‘there’s your shilling 
again too, for I delivered the letter myself ’ I could not 
tell what to say, I was so surprised at the thing, but 
after some pause, I said, ‘Sir, you are too kind, it had 
been but reasonable that you had paid yourself coach-hire, 
then ’ 

‘No, no,’ says he, ‘I am overpaid What is the gentle- 
woman"? Your sister-*’ 

‘No, sir,’ said I, ‘she is no relation to me, but she is 
n dear friend, and all the friends I have in the world 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘there are few such friends m the world. 
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Why, she cries after you like a child ’ ‘Ay,’ says I again, 
‘shfe would give a hundred pounds, I beheve, to deliver 
nie from this dreadful condition I am m ’ 

Would she so^’ says he ‘For half the money I believe 
I could put you in a way how to deliver yourself.’ But 
this he spoke softly, that nobody could hear 
‘Alas! sir,’ said I, ‘but then that must be such a de- 
hverance as, if I should be taken again, would cost me 
my hfe’ ‘Nay,’ said he, ‘if you were once out of the 
ship, you must look to yourself afterwards, that I can 
say nothing to ’ So we dropped the discourse for that 
time 

In the meantime, my governess, faithful to the last 
moment, conveyed my letter to the prison to my husband, 
and got an answer to it, and the next day came down 
herself to the ship, bringing me, in the first place, a 
sea-bed as they call it, and all its furniture, such as was 
convement, but not to let the people think it was extraor- 
dinary She brought with her a sea-chest — that is, a 
chest, such as are made for seamen, with all the con- 
veniences in It, and filled with everything almost that 1 
could want , and in one of the comers of the chest, where 
fiiere was a private drawer, was my bank of money — . 
that IS to say, so much of it as I had resolved to carry 
■'■vith me, for I ordered a part of my stock to be left 
behind me, to be sent afterwards in such goods as I 
should want when I came to settle, for money in that 
country is not of much use where all things are bought 
for tobacco, much more is it a great loss to carry it from 
hence 

But my case was particular , it was by no means proper 
to me to go thither without money or goods, and for a 
poor convict, that was to be sold as soon as I came on 
shore, to carry with me a cargo of goods would be to have 
notice taken of it, and perhaps to have them seized by the 
public , so I took part of my stock with me tlius, and left 
the other part with my governess 

My governess brought me a great many other things, 
but it was not proper for me to look too well provided 
in the slup, at least till I knew what kind of a captain 
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we should have. When she came into the ship, I thought 
she would have died indeed, her heart sank at the sight 
of me, and at the thoughts of parting with me in that 
condition, and she cried so intolerably, I could not for 
a long time have any talk with her. 

I took that time to read my fellow-prisoner’s letter, 
which, however, greatly perplexed me. He told me he 
was determined to go, but found it would be impossible 
for him to be discharged time enough for gomg in the same 
ship, and which was more than all, he began to question 
whether they would give him leave to go in what ship 
he pleased, though he did voluntarily transport himself; 
but that they would see him put on board such a ship 
ds they should direct, and that he would be charged upon 
the captam as other convict prisoners were, so that he 
began to be m despair of seeing me till he came to 
Virgima, which made him almost desperate, seeing that, 
©n the other hand, if I should not be there, if any accident 
of the sea or of mortality should take me away, he should 
be the most undone creature there m the world. 

This was very perplexing, and I knew not what course 
to take I told my governess the story of the boatswain, 
and she was mighty eager with me to treat with him; 
but I had no mmd to it, till I heard whether my husband, 
or fellow-prisoner, so she called him, could be at liberty 
to go with me or no. At last I was forced to let her into 
the whole matter, except only that of his being my hus- 
band. I told her I had made a positive bargain or agree- 
ment with him to go, if he could get the liberty of going 
in the same ship, and that I found he had money. 

Then I read a long lecture to her of what I proposed 
to do \vhen we came there, how we could plant, settle, and, 
in short, grow rich without any more adventures; and, 
as a great secret, I told her that we were to marry as soon 
Qs he came on board 

She soon agreed cheerfully to my going when she 
heard this, and she made it her business from that time 
to get him out of the prison in time, so that he might go 
In the same ship with me, which at last was brought to 
pass, though with great difficulty, and not without all the 
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forms of a transported p^sonc^•con^^ct, which he really 
was not yet, for he had not been tried, and which rvas a 
^eat mortification to him As our fate was now*^ deter- 
mined, and we were both on board, actually bound to 
Virginia, in the despicable quality of transported convicts 
destined to be sold for slaves, I for five years, and he 
under bonds and security not to return to England any'^ 
more, as long as he lived, he was very much dejected and 
cast dowm, Sie mortification of being brought on board- 
us he w'as, like a prisoner, piqued him very much, since it 
first told him he should transport himself, and so that 
he might go as a gentleman at hbert}\ It is true he was 
not ordered to be sold when he came there, as we were, 
und for that reason he wms obhged to pay for his passage 
to the captain, w^hich w’e w^ere not ; as to the rest, he was 
us much at a loss as a child what to do with himself, or 
With what he had, but by directions 

Our first business was to compare our stock He wms 
very honest to me, and told me his stock was pretty good 
when he came into the prison, but the hving there as he 
did in a figure hke a gentleman, and, which was ten times 
us much, the making of friends, and soliating his case, 
bud been very expensive, and, m a word, all his stock 
Ibat he had left wras £io8, which he had about him all in 
gold. 

I gave him an accotmt of my stock as faithfully, that 
^ to say, of what I had taken to carry with me, for I 
Was resolved, whatever should happen, to keep what I 
bad left with my governess m reserve; that in case I 
should die, what I^had wuth me was enough to give him, 
and that which ivas left m my governess’s hands would be 
her own, which she had well deserved of me indeed 

My stock which I had with me vs^ £246 some odd shil- 
lings ; so that we had £354 between us, but a worse gotten 
estate was scarce ever put together to begm the world 
with. 

Our greatest misfortune as to our stock was that it 
was all m money, which every one knows is an unprof- 
itable cargo to be earned to the plantations I believe 
his was really all he had left m the world, as he told me 
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it was, but I, who had between iyoo and i8oo m bank 
when this disaster befell me, and who had one of the 
faithfullest friends in the world to manage it for me, 
considering she was a woman of no manner of religious 
principles, had still £300 left in her hand, which I re- 
served as above, besides, some very valuable things, as 
particularly tv\’’o gold watches, some small pieces of plate, 
and some rings — all stolen goods The plate, rings, and 
watches were put up in my chest with the money, and with 
this fortune, and in the sixty-first year of my age, I 
launched out into a new world, as I may call it, in the 
condition (as to what appeared) only of a poor, naked 
convict, ordered to be transported in respite from the 
gallows My clothes were poor and mean, but not ragged 
or dirty, and none knew in the whole ship that I had 
anything of value about me 

However, as I had a great many very good clothes and 
linen m abundance, which I had ordered to be packed up 
m two great boxes, I had them shipped on board, not as 
my goods, but as consigned to my real name in Virginia, 
and had the bills of loading signed by a captain in my 
pocket , and in these boxes was my plate and watches, and 
everything of value except my money, which I kept by 
Itself m a private drawer in my chest, which could not 
be found, or opened, if found, without splitting the chest 
to pieces 

In this condition I lay for three weeks in the ship, not 
knowing whether I should have my husband with me or 
no, and therefore not resolving how or m what manner 
to receive the honest boatswain’s proposal, which indeed 
he thought a little strange at first 

At the end of this time, behold my husband came on 
board He looked with a dejected, angry countenance, 
Ins great heart was swelled with rage and disdain , to be 
dragged along with three keepers of Newgate, and put 
•an board like a convict, when he had not so much as 
been brought to a trial He made loud complaints of it 
by his friends, for it seems he had some interest , but his 
friends got some check in their application, and were told 
he had had favour enough, and that they had received such 
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an account of him, since the last grant of his transporta-r 
hon, that he ought to think himself very well treated 
mat he was not prosecuted anew This answer quieted 
him at once, for he knew too much what might have hap- 
pened, and what he had room to expect, and now he sav/ 
the goodness of the advice to him, which prevailed with 
mtn to accept of the offer of a voluntary transportation. 

chagrin at these hell-hounds, as he 
^Ued them, was a little over, he looked a little composed, 
egan to be cheerful, and as I was telling him how glad 
was to have him once more out of their hands, he took 
We m his arms, and acknowledged with great tenderness 
given him the best advice possible ‘My dear,’ 
says he, ‘thou hast twice saved my life, from hencefor- 
ward It shall be all employed for 3mu,' and I’ll always 
take your advice ’ 

The ship began now to fill , several passengers came 
on board, who were embarked on no criminal account, 
and these had accommodations assigned them in the great 
^bin, and other parts of the ship, whereas we, as convicts, 
were thrust down below, I know not where But when 
my husband came on board, I spoke to the boatswain, who 
had so early given me hints of his friendslnp m carrying 
my letter I told him he had befriended me in many 
things, and I had not made any suitable return to him^ 
and With that I put a guinea mto his hand I told hirn 
that my husband was now come on board , that though 
we were both under the present misfortunes, yet we had 
been persons of a different character from the wretched 
crew that we came with, and desired to know of him, 
whether the captain might not be moved to admit us to 
some conveniences in the ship, for uhich we would make 
him what satisfaction he pleased, and that w’^e w-^ould 
gratify him for lus pains in procuring this for us He 
took the guinea, as I could see, with great sahsfaction, 
and assured me of his assistance 

Then he told us he did not doubt but tliat the captain, 
who ^vas one of the best-humoured gentlemen in the 
world, w'ould be easily brought to accommodate us as well 
as w^e could desire, and, to make me eas}, told me he 
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Id go up the next tide on purpose to speak to the 
^^tain about it. The next morning, happening to sleep 

little longer than ordinary, when I got up, and began 
to look abroad, I saw the boatswain among the men in 
jjis ordinary business. I was a little melancholy at seeing 
him there, and going forward to speak to him, he saw me, 
and came towards me, but not giving him time to speak 
first, I said, smiling, T doubt, sir, you have forgot us, 
for I see you are very busy.^ He returned presently, 
*Come along with me, and you shall see ’ So he took 
me into the great cabin, and there sat a good sort of a 
gentlemanly man for a seaman, writing, and with a great 
many papers before him. 

*Here,' says the boatswain to him that was a-wnting, 
‘is the gentlewoman that the captain spoke to you of^; 
and turning to me, he said, ‘I have been so far from 
forgetting your business, that I have been up at the cap- 
tain’s house, and have represented faithfully to the cap- 
tain what you said, relating to you being furnished with 
better conveniences for yourself and your husband ; and 
the captain has sent this gentleman, who is mate of the 
ship, down with me, on purpose to show you eveiynihing, 
and to accommodate you fully to your content, and bid 
me assure you that you shall not be treated like what you 
were at first expected to be, but with the same respect as 
other passengers are treated.’ 

The mate then spoke to me, and, not giving me time 
to thank the boatswain for his kindness, confirmed what 
the boatswain had said, and added that it was the cap- 
tain’s delight to show himself kind and charitable, es- 
pecially to those that were under any misfortunes, and 
with that he showed me several cabins built up, some in 
the great cabin, and some partitioned off, out of the 
steerage, but opening into the great cabin on purpose for 
the accommodation of passengers, and gave me leave to 
choose where I would However, I chose a cabin which 
\)pened mto the steerage, m which was very good con- 
temences to set our chest and boxes, and a table to eat 
on 

The mate then told me that the boatswain had given 
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so good a diaracter o{ me and my husband, as to our avil 
beha\aour, that he had orders to tell me ^^e should eat 
With him, if we thought fit, during the W’holc voyage, on 
the common terms of passengers, that v>e might lay m 
some fresh proMsions, if we pleased , or if not, he should 
lay m his usual store, and we should have share wuth 
him This was ^ery redtnng news to me, after so many 
l^dships and affhctaons as I had gone through of late I 
hianked him, and told him the captain should make his 
^n terms wuth us, and asked him leave to go and tell my * 
husband of it, who w^as not very well, and was not yet 
01 ^ of his cabin Accordingly I went, and my husband, 
whose spirits were still so much sunk wnth the indignity 
(as he understood it) offered him, that he was scarce yet 
himself, was so revived with the account I gave him of the 
reception w'e w^ere like to have m the ship, that he was 
quite another m a n, and new vigoinr and courage appeared 
ui his ver^' countenance. So true is it, that the greatest 
91 spirits, w'hen overwhelmed by their afflictions, are sub- 
ject to the greatest dejecbons, and are the most apt to 
despair and give themselves up 

After some little pause to recover himself, my husband 
^me up with me, and gave the mate thanks for the 
kmdness, wluch he had expressed to us, and sent suitable 
acknowledgment by him to the captain, offering to pay 
him by ad ranee, whatever he demanded for our passage, 
mid for the convemences he had helped us to The mate 
told him that the captain would he on board m the after- 
noon, and that he would leave all that till he came. Ac- 
cordingly, in the afternoon the captam came, and we 
found him the same courteous, obhgmg man that the boat- 
swain had represented him to be; and he was so w^ell 
pleased with my husband’s conversation, that, m short, he 
■would not let us keep the cabin we had chosen, but gave 
us one that, as I said before, opened into the great cabin. 

Nor wrere his conditions exorbitant, or the man crav- 
ing and eager to make a pr^ of us, but for fifteen guineas 
we had our whole passage and provisions and cabin, ate 
at the captain’s table, and were very handsomely enter- 
tained. 
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The captain lay himself m the other part of the great 
cabin, having let his round house, as they call it, to a rich 
planter who went over with his wife and three children, 
who ate by themselves He had some other ordinary 
passengers, who quartered in the steerage, and as for our 
old fraternity, they v/ere kept under the hatches while 
the ship lay there, and came very little on the deck 

I could not refrain acquainting my governess with what 
had happened , it was but just that she, who was so really 
concerned for me, should have part in my good frotune. 
Besides, I wanted her assistance to supply me with sev- 
eral necessaries, which before I was shy of letting any- 
body see me have, that it might not be public; but now I 
had a cabin and room to set things m, I ordered abundance 
of good things for our comfort in the voyage, as brandy, 
sugar, lemons, etc , to make punch, and treat our bene- 
factor, the captain, and abundance of things for eating 
and drinking in the voyage; also a larger bed, and bedding 
proportioned to it ; so that, in a word, we resolved to want 
for nothing in the vo}age. 

All this while I had provided nothing for our assistance 
when we should come to the place and begin to call our- 
selves planters, and I was far from being ignorant of 
what v/as needful on that occasion, particularly all sorts 
of tools for the planter’s work, and for building; and all 
kinds of furniture for our duelling, which, if to be bought 
m the country, must uecessarily cost double the price 

So I discoursed that point with my governess, and she 
went and waited upon the captain, and told him that she 
hoped ways might be found out for her two unfortunate 
cousins, as she called us, to obtain our freedom when we 
came into the country, and so entered into a discourse 
Avith him about the means and terms also, of which I shall 
say more m its place, and after thus sounding the cap- 
tain, she let him know, though we w^ere unhappy in the 
circumstance that occasioned our going, yet that we were 
not unfurnished to set ourselves to w'ork in the country, 
and were resob'cd to settle and H\e there as planters, if 
we might be put in a way how’ to do it The captain 
rcadih offered his assistance, told her the method of cn- 
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tenng upon such business, and how eas)^ nay, how certain 
It nas for industrious people to recover their foi tunes in 
such a manner ‘Madam,’ savs he, * ’tis no reproach to 
any man in that country to have been sent over in worse 
Circumstances than I perceive }Our cousins are in, pro" 
vided they do but apply with diligence and good judgment 
to the business of that place when they come there ’ 

She then inquired of him what things it was necessary 
we should carry over with us, and he, like a verj honest 
as well as knowing man, told her thus ‘Madam, your 
cousins in the first place must procure somebody to buy 
them as seri'ants, m conformity' to the conditions of their 
transportation, and then, in the name of that person, they 
may go about what they tvill, they may either purchase 
some plantations already begun, or they may purchase 
land of the Government of the country, and begin where 
they please, and both will be done reasonably ’ She be- 
spoke his favour in the first article, which he promised 
to her to take upon himself, and indeed faitlifully per- 
formed It, and as to the rest, he promised to recommend 
ps to such as should give us the best advice, and not to 
impose upon us, which was as much as could be desired. 

She then asked him if it would not be necessary to 
furnish us with a stock of tools and materials for the 
business of planting, and he said, ‘Yes, by all means ' 
And then she begged his assistance in it She told him 
she would furnish us with everything that was convenient 
whatever it cost her He accordingly gave her a long 
particular of things necessary for a planter, which, by 
his account, came to about fourscore or a hundred pounds 
And, in short, she went about as dexterously to buy them, 
as if she had been an old Virginia merchant , only that she 
bought, by my direction, above twice as much of every- 
thing as he had given her a list of 

These she put on board in her own name, took his bills 
of loading for them, and endorsed those bills of loading 
to my husband, insuting the cargo afterwards in her own 
name, by our order, so that we were provided for all 
events, and for all disasters 

I should have told you that my husband gave her aH 
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his whole stock of iio 8 , which, as I have said, he had 
about him in gold, to lay out thus, and I gave her a good 
sum besides , so that I did not break into the stock which 
I had left in her hands at all, but after we had sorted out 
our whole cargo, we had yet near £200 in money, which 
was more than enough for our purpose. 

In tins condition, very cheerful, and indeed joyful at 
being so happily accommodated as we were, we set sail 
from Bugby’s Hole to Gravesend, where the ship lay 
about ten more days, and where the captain came on board 
for good and all. Here the captain offered us a avility, 
which indeed we had no reason to expect, namely, to let 
us go on shore and refresh ourselves, upon giving our 
words m a solemn manner that we would not go from 
him, and that we would return peaceably on board again. 
This was such an evidence of his confidence m us, that 
it overcame my husband, who, in a mere pnndple of 
gratitude, told him, as he could not be in any capaaty to 
make a suitable return for such a favour, so he could not 
think of accepting of it, nor could he be easy that the 
captain should run such a risk. After some mutual civil- 
ities, I gave my husband a purse, m which was eighty 
guineas, and he put it into captain’s hand. ‘There, 
captain,’ says he, ‘there’s part of a pledge for our fidehty; 
if we deal dishonestly with you on any account, ’tis 3^our 
own ’ And on this we went on shore 

indeed, the captain had assurance enough of our reso- 
lutions to go, for that having made such provision to settle 
there, it did not seem rational that we would choose to 
remain here at the expense and penl of life, for such it 
must have been if we had been l^en again. In a word, 
we went all on shore with the captam, and supped to- 
gether in Gravesend, where we were very merry, stayed 
all night, lay at the house where we si^p^ and came all 
very honestly on board again with him in the morning. 
Here we bought ten dozen bottles of good beer, some 
wine, some fowls, and such things as we thought might 
be acceptable on board. 

My governess was with us all ffiis while, and went vwth 
os round mto the Downs, as did also the captain's wife, 
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with whom she went back. I was never so sorrowful at 
parting with my own mother as I was at parting with her, 
and I never saw her more We had a fair easterly ^vlnd 
sprung up the third day after we came to the Downs, and 
we sailed from thence the loth of April Nor did we 
touch any more at any place, till, bemg driven on the 
coast of Ireland by a very hard gale of wmd, the ship 
*^3nie to an anchor in a httle bay, near the mouth of a 
nver, whose name I remember not, but they said the 
river came down from Limenck, and that it was the 
largest nver in Ireland. 

Here, bemg detained by lad weather for some time, 
the captain, who continued the same kind, good-humoured 
man as at first, took us two on shore with him again He 
md It now in kindness to my husband indeed, who bore 
the sea very ill, and was very sick, especially when it blew 
so hard. Here we bought in again a store of fresh pro- 
visions, especially beef, pork, mutton, and fowls, and the 
Qptam stayed to pidde up five or six barrels of beef to 
lengthen out the ship’s store. We were here not above 
five days, when the weather turning mild, and a fair wind, 
we set sail again, and in two-and-forty days came safe to 
the coast of Virginia, 

When we drew near to the shore, the captain called 
uic to him, and told me that he found by my discourse 1 
had some relations m the place, and that I had been there 
before, and so he supposed I understood the custom m 
their disposing the convict prisoners when they arrived I 
told him I did not, and that as to what relations I had in 
tile place, he might be sure I would make myself known to 
■none of them while I was in -the circumstances of a 
prisoner, and that as to the rest, we left oursehes entirely 
to him to assist us, as he ivas pleased to promise us he 
would do. He told me I must get somebody in the place 
to come and buy us as servants, and who must answer 
for us to the governor of the country, if he demanded us. 
I toM him we should do as he should direct ; so he brought 
a planter to treat wuth him, as it were, for the purchase of 
these two scrwints, m\ husband and me and tlierc wr 
w'crc formally sold to him, and w'cnt ashore with him. 
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The captain went with us, and earned us to a certain 
house, whether it was to be called a tavern or not I know 
not, but we had a bowl of punch there made of rum, etc , 
and were very merry After some time the planter gave 
us a certificate of discharge, and an acknowledgment of 
having served him faithfully, and we were free from him 
the next morning, to go whither we would 

For this piece of service the captain demanded of us 
SIX thousand weight of tobacco, wluch he said he was 
accountable for to his freighter, and which we immedi- 
ately bought for him, and made him a present of twenty 
guineas besides, with which he was abundantly satisfied 
It IS not proper to enter here into the particulars of 
what part of the colony of Virginia we settled in, for 
divers reasons, it may suffice to mention tliat we went 
into the great river Potomac, the ship being bound tluther , 
and there we intended to have settled first, though after- 
wards we altered our minds 

The first thing I did of moment after having gotten all 
our goods on shore, and placed them in a storehouse, or 
warehouse, which, with a lodging, we hired at the small 
place or village where we landed — I say, the first thing 
was to inquire after my mother, and after iqy brother 
(that fatal person whom I married as a husband, as I 
have related at large) A little inquiry furmshed me 

with information that Mrs , that is, my mother, 

was dead, that my brother (or husband) was alwe, 
which I confess I was not very glad to hear, but which 
was worse, I found he was removed from the plantation 
where he lived formerly, and where I lived with him, and 
lived with one of his sons m a plantation just by the 
place where we landed, and where we had hired a ware- 
house 

I was a little surprised at first, but as I ventured to 
satisfy mj^self that he could not know me, I was not only 
perfectly easy, but had a great mind to see him, if it 
was possible to do so without his seeing me In order 
to that I found out by inquiry the plantation where he 
lived, and with a woman of that place whom I got to help 
me, like what we call a chairwoman, I rambled about to- 
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wards the place as if I had onl) a mind to see the country 
and look about me At last I came so near that J saw the 
dwelling-house I asked the woman whose plantation that 
was, she said it belonged to such a man, and looking out 
a little to our right hands, ‘there,’ says she, ‘is tire gentle- 
man that o\\ ns the plantation, and his father with him ’ 
‘What are their Christian names said I ‘I know not,’ 
said she, ‘what the old gentleman’s name is, but the son’s 
name is Humphrey , and I believe,’ says she, ‘the father's 
IS so too ’ You may guess, if you can, what a confused 
ttuxture of joy and fright possessed my thoughts upon 
uus occasion, for I immediately knew that this was no- 
body else but my own son, by that father she showed me, 
who was my own brother I had no mask, but I ruffled 
niy hood so about my face, that I depended upon it that 
after above twenty years* absence, and v/ithal not expect- 
ing anything of me in that part of the world, he would not 
be able to know anything of me But I need not have 
used all that caution, for the old gentleman was grown 
dim-sighted by some distemper which had fallen upon 
his eyes, and could but just see well enough to walk about, 
and not run against a tree or into a ditch The woman 
that w^as with me had told me that by a mere accident, 
knowing nothing of wdiat importance it was to me As 
they drew near to us, I said, ‘Does he know you, Mrs 
Owen^’ (so they called the woman) ‘Yes,’ said she, 
‘if he hears me speak, he will know me , but he can’t see 
w^ell enough to know me or anybody else’ , and so she told 
me the story of his sight, as I have related This made 
me secure, and so I threw open my hoods again, and let 
them pass by me It was a wretched thing for a mother 
thus to see her owm son, a handsome, comely young gentle- 
man in flourishing circumstances, and durst not make 
herself known to him, and durst not take anj notice of 
him Let any motlier of children that reads this consider 
It, and but think with what anguish of mind I restrained 
myself , what yearnings of soul I had in me to embrace 
him, and weep o^ er him , and how I thought all mv en- 
trails turned wthin me, that my very bowels moved’, and 
I knew not wliat to do, as I now know not how to express 
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those agonies! When he went from me I stood gazing 
and trembling, and looking after him as long as I could 
see turn; then sitting down on the grass, just at a place I 
bad marked, I made as if I lay down to rest me, but 
turned from her, and lying on my face, wept, and kissed 
the ground that he had set his foot on. 

I could not conceal my disorder so much from the 
woman but that she perceived it, and thought I was not 
well, which I was obliged to pretend was true; upon 
which she pressed me to nse, the ground being damp and 
dangerous, which I did accordingly, and walked away. 

As I was going back agam, and still talking of this 
gentleman and his son, a new occasion of melancholy 
offered itself thus. The Woman began, as if she would 
rell me a story to divert me* ‘There goes,’ says she, ‘a 
very odd tale among the neighbours where this gentleman 
formerly lived.’ ‘What was that^’ said I ‘Why,’ says, 
‘that old gentleman going to England, when he was a 
young man, fell in love with a 5^oung lady there, one of 
the finest women that ever was seen, and married her, 
and brought her over hither to his mother who was then 
living He lived here several years with her,* contmued 
she, ‘and had several children by her, of which the young 
gentleman that was with him now was one; but after 
some time, the old gentlewoman, his mother, talking to 
her of something relating to herself when she was m Eng- 
land, and of her arcumstances m England, which were 
bad enough, the daughter-m-law began to be very much 
surprised and uneasy; and, in short, examining further 
into things, it appeared past all contradiction that the old 
gentlewoman was her own mother, and that consequently 
that son was his wife’s own brother, which struck the 
whole family with horror, and put them mto such con- 
fusion that it had almost rumed them all The young 
woman would not hve with him ; the son, her brother and 
husband, for a time went distracted ; and at last the young 
woman went away for England, and has never been heard 
of since ’ 

It IS easy to believe that I was strangely affected with 
this story, but ’tis impossible to describe the nature of 
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niy disturbance. I seemed astomshed at the story, and 
asked her a thousand questions about the particularSf 
which I found she was thoroughl}'’ acquainted with At 
I began to inquire into the circumstances of the 
aiMy, how the old gentlewoman, I mean my mother, 
aied, and how she left what she had , for my mother had 
promised me very solemnly, that when she died she would 
0 somethmg for me, and leave it so, as that, if I was 
'^ng, I should one way or other come at it, without its 
eing in the power of her son, my brother and husband, 
prevent iL She told me she did not know exactly how 
I was ordered, but she had been told that my mother had 
a sum of money, and had tied her plantation for the 
^yment of it, to be made good to the daughter, if ever 
0 could be heard of, either in England or elsewhere; 
and that the trust was left with this son, who was the 
P^^n that we saw with his father. 

this was news too good for me to make hght of, and, 
you may be sure, filled my heart with a thousand thoughts, 
what course I should take, how, and when, and in what 
®^oner I should make myself known, or whether I shoidd 
®ver make myself known or no. 

Here was a perplexity that I had not indeed skill to 
^nage myself m, neither knew I what course to take. 
■It lay heavy upon my mind mght and day I could 
neither sleep nor converse, so that my husband perceived 
it, and wondered what ailed me, strove to divert me, but 
it was all to no purpose. He pressed me to tell him what 
It was troubled me, but I put it off, till at last, importun- 
ing me continually, I was forced to form a story, which 
yet had a plain truth to lay it upon too I told him I was 
troubled because I foimd we must shift our quarters and 
alter our scheme of settling, for that I found I should be 
known if I stayed in that part of the country, for that 
my mother being dead, several of my relations were coma 
into that part where we then was,^ and that I must either 
discover myself to them, which in our present circum* 
stances was not proper on many accounts, or remove; 
and which to do I knew not, and that this it was that made 
me so melancholy and so thoughtful 
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those agonies' When he went from me I stood gazing 
and trembling, and looking after him as long as I could 
see him, then sitting down on the grass, just at a place I 
had marked, I made as if I lay down to rest me, but 
turned from her, and lying on my face, wept, and kissed 
the ground that he had set his foot on. 

I could not conceal my disorder so much from the 
woman but tliat she perceived it, and thought I was not 
well, which I was obliged to pretend was true; upon 
which she pressed me to rise, the ground being damp and 
dangerous, which I did accordingly, and walked away. 

As I was going back agam, and still talking of this 
gentleman and his son, a new occasion of melancholy 
offered itself thus. The woman began, as if she would 
cell me a story to divert me. 'There goes,* says she, 
very odd tale among the neighbours where ^is gentleman 
formerly lived.’ What was that^’ said I Why,’ says, 
‘that old gentleman going to England, when he was a 
young man, fell in love with a young lady there, one of 
the finest women that ever was seen, and married her, 
and brought her over hither to his mother who was then 
living He lived here several years with her,’ contmued 
she, ‘and had several children by her, of which the young 
gentleman that was with him now was one; but after 
some time, the old gentlewoman, his mother, talking to 
her of something relating to herself when she was in Eng- 
land, and of her arcumstances m England, which were 
bad enough, the daughter-in-law began to be very much 
surpnsed and uneasy; and, in short, examining further 
into things, it appeared past all contradiction that the old 
gentlewoman was her own mother, and that consequently 
that son was his wife’s own brother, which struck the 
whole family with horror, and put them mto such con- 
fusion that it had almost rmned them aU The young 
woman would not live with him , the son, her brother and 
husband, for a time went distracted , and at last the yotmg 
woman went away for England, and has never been heard 
of since ’ 

It is easy to beheve that I was strangely affected with 
this story, but ’tis impossible to describe the nature of 
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assured him we should be known there, and the rest I 
effectually concealed from him 
But now I found a new difficulty upon me The mam 
^air grew heavy upon my mind still, and I could not 
“link of going out of the country without somehow or 
other makmg inquiry into the grand affair of what my 
mother had done for me, nor could I with any patience 
the thought of gomg away, and not make myself 
known to my old husband (brother), or to my child, his 
son, only I would fain have had this done without my 
new husband havmg any knowledge of it, or they having 
^y knowledge of him, or that I had such a thing as a 
husband. 


I cast about innumerable ways in my thoughts how this 
might be done. I would glaffiy have sent my husband 
a-way to Carohna with all our goods, and have come after 
myself, but this was impracticable, he would never stii 
without me, being himself perfectly unacquainted with the 
co^try, and with the methods of setthng there or any- 
where else Then I thought we would both go first with 
part of our goods, and that when we were settled I should 
come back to Virgima and fetch the remainder; but even 
then I knew he would never part -with me, and be left 
there to go on alone The case was plain, he was bred 
a gentleman, and by consequence was not only unac- 
quainted, but indolent, and when we did settle, would 
much rather go out into the woods with his gun, which 
they call there hunting, and which is the ordinary work 
of the Indians, and which they do as servants, I say, he 
would much rather do that than attend the natural busi- 
ness of his plantation 

These were therefore difficultly msurmountahle, and 
such as I knew not what to do in. I had such strong 
impressions on my mind about discovering myself to my 
brother, formerly my husband, that I could not with- 
stand them; and the rather, because it ran constantly au 
my thoughts, that if I did not do it while he li\^, I 
might in vain endeavour to convince my son afterward 
that I was really the same person, and that 1 was his 
mother, and so might both lose the assistance and comfort 
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He joined with me in this, that it was by no means 
proper for me to make myself known to anj^iody in the 
circumstances in which we then were, and therefore he 
told me he would be willing to remove to any other part 
of the country, or even to any other counlr)' if I thought 
fit. But now I had another difficulty, which was, that if 
I removed to any other colony, I put myself out of the 
way of ever making a due search after those effects which 
my mother had left Again I could never so much as 
think of breaking the secret of my former marriage to 
my new husband, it was not a story, as I thought, that 
would bear telling, nor could I tell what might be the 
consequences of it, and it was impossible to search into 
the bottom of the thing without making it public all over 
the country, as well who I was, as what I now was also 
In this perplexity I continued a great while, and this 
made my spouse very uneasy , for he found me perplexed, 
and yet thought I was not open with him, and did not let 
him into ever)’^ part of my grievance ; and he would often 
say, he wondered what he had done that I would not trust 
him v/ith whatever it was, especially if it was grievous 
and afflicting The truth is, he ought to have been trusted 
with everything, for no man in the world could deserve 
better of a vife, but this was a thing I knew not how to 
open to him, and yet having nobody to disclose any part 
of It to, the burthen was too heavy for my mmd ; for let 
them say what they please of our sex not being able to 
keep a secret, my life is a plain conviction to me of the 
contrary, but be it our sex, or the man’s sex, a secret of 
moment should aways have a confidant, a bosom friend, 
to whom we may communicate the joy of it, or the gnef 
of it, be it which it will, or it will be a double weight 
upon the spirits, and perhaps become even insupportable 
m itself , and this I appeal to all human testimony for the 
truth of 

And this IS the cause why many times men as well as 
women, and men of the greatest and best qualities other 
ways, yet have found themselves weak in this part, and 
have not been able to bear the weight of a secret joy or 
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of a secret sorrow, but have been obliged to disclose it, 
even for the mere giving vent to themselves, and to un- 
bend the mind oppressed with the load and weights which 
attended it Nor was this any token of foll}'^ or thought- 
lessness at all, but a natural consequence of the thing, 
and such people, had they struggled longer vnth the op- 
pression, would certainly have told it in their sleep, and 
disclosed the secret, let it have been of what fatal nature 
soever, without regard to the person to whom it might 
be ^posed This necessity of nature is a thing which 
Works sometimes with such vehemence in the minds of 
ose who are guilty of any atroaous villainy, such as 
secret murder m particular, that they have been obliged to 
discover it, though the consequence would necessarily be 
°wn destrucbon Now, though it may be true that 
the dmne justice ought to have the glory of all those 
discoveries and confessions, j’^et ’tis as certain that Provi- 
dence, which ordinarily works by the hands of nature, 
makes use here of the same natural causes to produce 
those extraordinar^'^ effects 

I could give several remarkable instances of this in my 
long conversation wnth crime and with criminals I knew 
One fellow that, while I was in prison in Newgate, was 
one of those they called then night-fliers I know not 
what other word they may have understood it by since, 
but he was one who by connivance was admitted to go 
abroad every evening, when he played his pranks, and 
furmshed those hon^ people they call thief-catchers 
with business to find out the next day, and restore for a 
reward what they had stolen the evening before This 
fellow V as as sure to tell in his sleep all that he had done, 
and every step he had taken, what he had stolen, and 
where, as sure as if he had engaged to tell it waking, and 
that there was no harm or danger in it, and therefore he 
was obliged, after he had been out, to lock himself up, 
or be locked up by some of the keepers that had him in 
fee, that nobody should hear him , but, on the other hand, 
if he bad told all the particulars, and given a full account 
of his rambles and success, to any comrade, any brother 
thief, or to his employers, as I may justly call them, then 
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ill was well with him, and he slept as quietly as other 
people 

As the pubhshing this account of my hfe is for the 
sake of the just moral of every part of it, and for instruc- 
don, caution, warning, and improvement to every reader, 
30 this will not pass, I hope, for an unnecessary digres- 
sion concerning some people being obliged to disclose the 
greatest secrets either of their own or other people’s 
affairs 

Under the certain oppression of this weight upon my 
mind, I laboured in the case I have been naming, and 
the only relief I found for it was to let my husband into 
so much of It as I thought would convince him of the 
necessity there was for us to think of settling in some 
other part of the world ; and the next consideration before 
us was, which part of the English settlements we should 
go to My husband was a perfect stranger to the country, 
and had not yet so much as a geographical knowledge of 
the situation of the several places , and I, that, till I wrote 
this, did not know what the word geographical signified, 
had only a general knowledge from long conversation 
with people that came from or went to several places ; but 
this I knew, that Maryland, Pennsylvania, East and West 
Jersey, New York, and New England lay all north of 
Virginia, and that they were consequently all colder 
climates, to which for that very reason, I had an aver- 
sion For that as I naturally loved warm weather, so now 
I grew into years I had a stronger inclination to shun a 
cold climate. I therefore considered of going to Carolina, 
which is the only southern colony of the English on the 
continent of America, and hither I proposed to go; and 
the rather because I might with great ease come from 
thence at any time, when it might be proper to inquire 
after my mother’s effects, and to make myself known 
enough to demand them 

With this resolution I proposed to ray husband our 
going aw'ay from where we was, and carrying all our 
effects with us to Carolina, where we resolved to settle; 
for my husband readily agreed to the first part, viz that 
I it was not at all proper to stay where we was, since I had 
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assured him we should be known there, and the rest I 
effectually concealed from him 
But now I found a new difficulty upon me The mam 
affair grew heavy upon my mind still, and I could not 
thmk of gomg out of the country wiffiout somehow or 
other making inquiry into the grand affair of what my 
mother had done for me, nor could I with any patience 
h^ the thought of going away, and not make myself 
known to my old husband (brother), or to my child, his 
son, only I would fain have had this done without my 
new husband havmg any knowledge of it, or they havmg 

^y knowledge of him, or that I had such a thing as a 
husband 

I cast about innumerable ways in my thoughts how this 
might be done I would gladly have sent my husband 
away to Carohna with all our goods, and have come after 
myself, but this was impracticable, he would never stii 
without me, bemg himself perfectly unacquainted with the 
country, and with the methods of setthng there or any- 
where else Then I thought we would both go first with 
part of our goods, and that when we were settied I should 
come back to Virginia and fetch the remainder; but even 
then I knew he would never part with me, and be left 
there to go on alone The case was plam, he was bred 
a gentleman, and by consequence was not only unac- 
quainted, but indolent, and when we did settle, would 
much rather go out into the woods with his gun, which 
they call there huntmg, and which is the ordinary work 
of the Indians, and which they do as servants ; I say, he 
would much rather do that than attend the natural busi- 
ness of his plantation 

These were therefore difficultly insurmountable, and 
such as I knew not what to do in I had sudi strong 
impressions on my mind about discovering myself to my 
brother, formerly my husband, that I could not with- 
stand them ; and the rather, because it ran constantly in 
my thoughts, that if I did not do it vihile he Ined, 1 
might m i-am endeavour to convince my son afterward 
that I 'v\’as really the same person, and that I was his 
mother, and so might both lose the assistance and comfort 
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of the relation, and the benefit of whatever it was my 
mother had left me, and yet, on the other hand, I could 
never think it proper to discover myself to them m the 
circumstances I was in, as well relating to the having a 
husband with me as to my being brought over by a legal 
transportation as a criminal, on both which accounts it 
was absolutely necessary to me to remove from the place 
where I was, and come again to him, as from another 
place and in another figure 

Upon those considerations, I went on with telling my 
husband the absolute necessity there was of our not set- 
tling in Potomac River, at least that we should be pres- 
ently made public there , whereas if we went to any other 
place in the world, we should come in with as much 
reputation as any family that came to plant, that, as it 
was always agreeable to the inhabitants to have families 
come among them to plant, who brought substance with 

them, either to purchase plantations or begin new ones, 
so we should be sure of a kind, agreeable reception, and 
that without an}’^ possibility of a discovery of our cir- 
cumstances 

I told him in general, too, that as I had several rela- 
tions in the place where we was, and that I durst not now 
let myself be known to them, because they would soon 
come into a knowledge of the occasion and reason of my 
coming over, which would be to expose myself to the 
last degree, so I had reason to believe that my mother, 
who died here, had left me something, and perhaps con- 
siderable, which it might be very well worth my while to 
inquire after; but that this too could not be done with- 
out exposing us publicly, unless we went from hence, and 

then, wherever we settled, I might come, as at were, to 
visit and to see my brother and nephews, make myself 
known to them, claim and inquire after what was my due, 
be received with respect, and at the same time have justice 
done me with cheerfulness and good will, whereas, if I 
did it now, I could expect nothing but with trouble, such 
as exacting it by force, receiving it with curses and reluc- 
tance, and with all kinds of affronts, which he would not 
perhaps bear to see , that in case of being obliged to legal 
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proofs of being really her daughter, I might be at loss, 
be obliged to have recourse to England, and it ma)'’ be 
to fail at last, and so lose it, whatever it might be With 
these arguments, and having thus acquainted my husband 
with the whole secret so far as was needful of him, w’’e 
resolved to go and seek a settlement in some other colony, 
and at first thoughts, Carolina was the place w^e pitched 
UpOtL 

In order to this we began to make inquiry for vessels 
going to Carolina, and in a very little wEile got informa- 
tion, that on the other side the bay, as tliey call it, namely, 
m Maryland, there was a ship which came from Carolina, 
laden with nee and other goods, and w’as going back again 
thither, and from thence to Jamaica, with provisions 
On this news we hired a sloop to take in our goods, 
and taking, as it w’ere, a final farewell of Potomac River, 
we went wnth all our cargo over to Marjdand. 

This was a long and unpleasant vojage, and my spouse 
said it was worse to him than all the voyage from Eng- 
land, because the weather was but indifferent, the water 
rough, and the vessel small and inconvement In the 
next place, wa were full a hundred miles up Potomac 
River, m a part which the’* call Westmoreland County, 
and as that river is by far the greatest m Virginia, and 1 
have heard say it is the greatest river in tlie world that 
falls into another river, and not directly into the sea, so 
we had base w’^eather in it, and were frequently in great 
danger ; for though they call it but a river, ’tis frequently 
so broad, that w &n we were in the middle, we could not 
see land on either side for many leagues together Then 
we had the great river or bay of Chesapeake to cross, 
which IS where the river Potomac falls into it, near thirty 
miles broad, and we entered more great vast waters whose 
names I know not, so that our voyage was full two hun- 
dred miles, in a poor, sorry sloop, wuth all our treasure, 
and if any accident had happened to us, we might at last 
have been very miserable, supposing we had lost our 
goods and saved our fives only, and had then been left 
naked and destitute, and in a wild, strange place not 
hp/vung one friend or acquamtance m all that part of the 
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world. The verj'- thought of it gives me some horror, 
even since the danger is past 

Well, we came to the place in five days' sailing; I 
think the}’' call it Philip’s Point; and behold, when we 
came thither, the ship bound to Carohna was loaded and 
gone away but three days before. This was a disappoint- 
ment; but, however, I, that was to be discouraged with 
nothing, told my husband that since we could not get 
passage to Carohna, and that the country we was m was 
very fertile and good, w-'e would, if he liked of it, see 
if we could find out anything for our turn where we was, 
and that if he liked things we would settle here 

We immediately went on shore, but found no con- 
vemences just at that place, either for our being on shore 
or preserving our goods on shore, but was directed by 
a very honest Quaker, whom we found there, to go to 
a place about sixty miles east; that is to say, nearer the 
mouth of the ba}^ where he said he hved, and where we 
should be accommodated, either to plant, or to wait for 
any other place to plant in that might be more con- 
venient, and he invited us with so much kindness and 
simple honesty, that we agreed to go, and the Quaker 
himself went with us. 

Here we bought us two servants, viz. an English 
woman-servant just come on shore from a ship of Liver- 
pool, and a negro man-servant, things absolutely neces- 
sary for all people that pretended to settle in that country. 
This honest Quaker was very helpful to us, and when 
we came to the place that he proposed to us, found us 
out a convenient storehouse for our goods, and lodging 
for ourselves and our servants, and about two months 
or thereabout aftenvards, by bis direction, we took up a. 
large piece of land from the governor of that country, 
in order to form our plantation, and so we laid the 
thoughts of going to Carohna wholly aside, having been 
very well received here, and accommodated with a con- 
venient lodging till we could prepare things, and have land 
enough cleared, and timber and materials provided for 
building us a house, all which we managed by the direc- 
tion of the Quaker; so that in one year’s time we bad^ 
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nearly fifty acres of land cleared, part of it enclosed, and 
some of it planted with tobacco, though not much; 
besides, we had garden ground and com sufficient to help 
supply our servants ivith roots and herbs and bread 
And now I persuaded my husband to let me go over 
the bay again, and mqmre after my fnends He was the 
wilhnger to consent to it now, because he had business 
upon his hands suffiaent to employ him, besides his gun 
to divert him, which they call hunting there, and which 
he greatly dehghted in; and mdeed we used to look at 
One another, sometimes with a great deal of pleasure, 
reflecting how much better that was, not than Newgate 
only, but than the most prosperous of our circumstances 
m the wicked trade that we had been both carrying on 
Our affair was in a very good posture; we purchased 
of the proprietors of the colony as much land for £35, 
paid m ready money, as would make a suffiaent planta- 
tion to employ between fifty and sixty servants, and 
which, being well improved, would be sufficient to us as 
long as we could ather of us live , and as for children, I 
was past the prospect of anything of that kind. 

But our good fortune did not end here. I went, as I 
have said, over the bay, to the place where my brother, 
once a husband, hved ; but I did. not go to the same vil- 
l^e where I was before, but went up another great nver, 
on the east side of the nver Potomac, called Rappahan- 
nock River, and by this means came on the back of his 
plantation, which was large, and by the help of a navi- 
gable creek, or little river, that ran into the Rappahan- 
nock, I came very near it. 

I was now fully resolved to go up pomt-blank to my 
brother (husband), and to tell him who I was, but not 
knowing what temper I might find him in, or how much 
out of temper rather, I might make him by such a rash 
visit, I resolved to write a letter to him first, to let him 
know who I was, and that I was come not to give him 
any trouble upon the old relation, which I hoped was 
entirely forgot, but that I apphed to him as a sister to a 
brother, desirmg his assistance in the case of that pro- 
vision which our mother, at her decease, had left for m3' 
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support, and which I did not doubt but he would do me 
justice in, especially considering that I was come thus 
far to look after it 

I said some very tender, kind things in the letter about 
his son, which I told him he knew to be my own child, 
and that as I was guilty of nothing in marrying him, any 
more than he was m man^ung me, neither of us having 
then known our being at all related to one another, so I 
hoped he would allow me the most passionate desire of 
jnce seeing my one and only child, and of showing some- 
thing of the infirmities of a another in preserving a violent 
affection for him, who had never been able to retain any 
thought of me one way or other. 

I did believe that, hawng received this letter, he would 
immediately give it to his son to read, I having under- 
stood his eyes being so dim, that he could not see to read 
it; but it fell out better than so, for as his sight was dim, 
so he had allowed his son to open all letters that came to 
his hand for him, and the old gentleman being from home, 
or out of the way when my messenger came, my letter 
came directly to my son’s hand, and he opened and read it 

He called the messenger in, after some little stay, and 
asked him where the person was who gave him the letter 
The messenger told him the place, which was about seven 
miles off, so he bid him sta}'", and ordering a horse to 
be got ready, and two servants, away he came to me with 
the messenger. Let any one judge the consternation I 
was in when my messenger came back, and told me the 
old gentleman was n'^t at home, but Ins son was come 
along with him, and was just coming up to me I ivas 
perfectl}*^ confounded, for I knew not whether it was 
peace or war, nor could I tell how to behave, however, 
I had but a very few moments to think, for my son was 
at the heels of the messenger, and coming up into my 
lodgings, asked the fellow at the door something I sup- 
pose It w'as, for I did not hear it so as to understand it, 
which was the gentlewoman that sent him, for the mes- 
senger said, ‘There she is, sir’ ; at which he comes directly 
up to me, kisses me, took me in his arms, and embraced 
me with so much passion that he could not speak, but 
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I could feel his breast heave and throb like a child, that 
cnes, but sobs, and cannot cry it out 
I can neither express nor describe the joy that touched 
my very soul when I found, for it was easy to discover 
that part, that he came not as a stranger, but as a son to 
a mother, and indeed as a son who had never before 
known what a mother of his owm was , in short, we cried 
over one another a considerable while, when at last he 
broke out first ‘My dear mother,’ says he, ‘are you still 
alive ^ I never expected to have seen your face ’ As for 
me, I could say nothing a great while 
After we had both recovered ourselves a httie, and 
were able to talk, he told me how things stood As to 
what I had written to his father, he told me he had not 
showed my letter to his father, or told him anything about 
It, that w'hat his grandmother left me was in his hands* 
and that he ivould do me justice to my full satisfaction, 
that as to his father, he was old and infirm both in body 
and mmd , that he was very fretful and passionate, almost 
bhnd, and capable of nothmg, and he questioned whethei 
he would know how to act in an affair which was of so 
nice a nature as this, and that therefore he had come 
himself, as well to satisfy himself in seeing me, which 
he could not restrain himself from, as also to put it into 
my power to make a judgment, after I had seen how 
~ things were, whether I would discover myself to his 
father or no 

This w’as really so prudently and ivisely managed, that 
I found my son w'as a man of sense, and needed no direc 
tion from me I told him I did not wonder that his fathei 
was as he had described him. for that his head was a httie 
touched before I went away, and prmcipallj' his dis- 
turbance was because I could not be persuaded to con- 
ceal our relation and to h\e with him as my husband, 
after I knew that he was my brother, that as he knew 
better than I what his father’s present condition was, I 
should readily join with him in such measure as he 
would direct', that 1 was indifferent as to seeing hi? 
father since I liad seen him first, and he could not have 
told me better news than to tell me that what his grand- 
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mother had left me was entrusted m his hands, who, I 
doubted not, now he knew who I was, would, as he said, 
do me justice I inquired then how long my mother had 
been dead, and where she died, and told so many par- 
ticulars of the family, that I left him no room to doubt 
the truth of my being really and truly his mother. 

My son then inquired where I was, and hbw I had 
disposed myself. I told him I was on the Maryland side 
of the bay, at the plantation of a particular friend who 
came from England in the same ship with me, that as 
for that side of the bay where he was, I had no habita- 
tion He told me I should go home with him, and hve 
with him, if I pleased, as long as I hved ; that as to his 
father, he knew nobody, and would never so much as 
guess at me. I considered of that a little, and told bun, 
that though it was really no concern to me to live at a 
distance from him, yet I could not say it would be the 
most comfortable thmg in the world to me to hve in the 
house with him, and to have that unhappy object always 
before me, which had been such a blow to my peace 
before ; that though I should be glad to have his company 
(my son), or to be as near him as possible while I 
stayed, yet I could not think of being m the house where 
I should be also under constant restraint for fear of be- 
traying myself in my discourse, nor should I be able to 
refrain some expressions in my conversing with him as 
my son, that might discover the whole affair, which would 
by no means be convement. 

He acknowledged that I w'as right in all this. ‘But 
then, dear mother,’ says he, ‘you shall be as near me as 
you can ’ So he took me ■with him on horseback to a 
plantation next to his own, and where I was as well enter- 
tained as I could have been in his own. Having left me 
there he went avray home, telling me we would talk of 
the main business the next day; and having first called 
me his aunt, and given a charge to the people, who it 
seems were his tenants, to treat me with all possible 
respect About two hours after he was gone, he sent me 
a maid-servant and a negro boy to wait on me, and pro- 
visions ready dressed for my supper; and thus I was as 
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if I had been in a new world, -and began secretly now te 
wish that I had not brought my Lancashire husband from 
England at all 

However, that wish was not hearty neither, for I loved 
my Lancashire husband entirely, as indeed I had ever 
done from the beginmng; and he merited from me as 
much as it was possible for a man to do, but that by 
the way. 

The next mommg my son came to visit me again 
almost as soon as I was up After a little discourse, he 
first of all pulled out a deerskin bag, and gave it me, with 
five-and-fifty Spanish pistoles in it, and told me that was 
to supply my expenses from England, for though it was 
not his business to inqmre, yet he ought to think I did not 
brmg a great deal of money out with me, it not being 
■usual to bring much money into that country. Then he 
pulled out his grandmother’s will, and read it over to me, 
whereby it appeared that she had left a small plantation, 
as he ^led it, on York River, that is, where ray mother 
hved, to me, with the stock of servants and cattle upon 
it, and given it in trust to this son of mine for my use, 
whenever he should hear of my being ahve, and to ray 
heirs, if I had any children, and m default of heirs, to 
whomsoever I should by will dispose of it, but gave the 
income of it, till I sho^d be heard of, or foimd, to my 
said son, and if I should not be hvmg, then it was to 
him, and his heirs 

This plantation, though remote from him, he said he 
•did not let out, but managed it by a head-clerk (steward), 
as he “did another that was his father’s, that lay hard by 
it, and went over himself three or four times a year to 
look after it. I asked him what he thought the planta- 
tion might be worth. He said, if I would let it out, he 
would give me about i6o a year for it, but if I would 
live on it, then it would be worth much more, and, he 
believed, would bring me in about £150 a year But see- 
mg I was likely either to settle on the other side the bay, 
or might perhaps have a mind to go bade to England 
again, if I would let him be my steward he would manage 
it for me, as he had done for himsdf, and that he believed 
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he should be able to send me as much tobacco to England 
from It as would yield me about £ioo a year, sometimes 
more 

This was all strange news to me, and tlungs I had not 
been used to , and really my heart began to look up more 
seriously than I think it ever did before, and to look with 
great thankfulness to the hand of Providence, which had 
done such wonders for me, who had been myself the 
greatest wonder of wickedness perhaps that had been 
suffered to live in the world And I must again observe, 
that not on this occasion only, but even on all other occa- 
sions of thankfulness, my past wicked and abominable 
life never looked so monstrous to me, and I never so com- 
pletely abhorred it, and reproached myself with it, as 
when I had a sense upon me of Providence doing good 
to me, while I had been making those vile returns on my 
part 

But I leave the reader to improve these thoughts, as 
no doubt they will see cause, and I go on to the fact 
My son’s tender carriage and kind offers fetched tears 
from me, almost all the while he talked with me. Indeed, 
I could scarce discourse with him but in the intervals 
of my passion , however, at length I began, and express- 
ing m)'^self with wonder at my being so happy to have the 
trust of what I had left, put into the hands of my own 
child, I told him, that as to the inheritance of it, I had no 
child but him m the world, and was now past having any 
if I should marry, and therefore would desire him to get 
a writing drawn, which I was ready to execute, by which 
I would, after me, give it wholly to him and to his heirs. 
And in the meantime, smihtag, I asked him what made 
him continue a bachelor so long. His answer was kind 
and ready, that Virginia did not yield any great plenty 
of wives, and that since I talked of going back to Eng- 
land, I should send him a wife from London 

This was the substance of our first day’s conversation, 
the pleasantest day that ever passed over my head in my 
life, and which gave me the truest satisfaction He came 
every day after this, and spent great part of his time with 
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me, and carried me about to several of his friends" houses, 
where I was entertained with great respect Also I dined 
several times at his own house, when he took care always 
to see his half -dead father so out of the way that I never 
saw him, or he me I made him one present, and it 
was all I had of value, and that was one of the gold 
^vatch«, of which I mentioned above, that I had two in 
my chest, and this I happened to have mth me, and I 
^ve It him at his third visit I told him I had nothing 
j ^ to bestow but that, and I desired he would 
now and then kss it for my sake I did not indeed 

at a from a gentlewoman’s side, 

at a meeting-house in London That’s by the way 

to ^ ^^ttle while hesitating, as if doubtful whether 

accent ^ pressed it on him, and made him 
Dniir^ r Hiuch Icss worth than his leather 

Sli? of Spanish gold. no. though .t were to be 

''hereas it was worth twice 
s much there, where I gave it him At length he took 
, ki^ed it, told me the watch should be a debt uoon 
him that he would be paying as long as I lived 
A few days after he brought the writings of mft and 
the scrivener with them, and I signed them very freelv 
and delivered them to him with a hundred kisses* for 
sure nothmg ever passed between a mother and a tender 
dutiful child with more affection The next day he brings 
me an obligation under his hand and seal, whereby he 
engaged himself to manage and unprove the plantation 
for my account, and with his utmost skill, and to 'remit 
the produce to my order wherever I should be and 
withal, to be obliged himself to make up the produce 
iioo a jear to me When he had done so, he told me 
mat as I came to demand it before the crop was off f 
had a right to the produce of the current year, and so he 
paid me £xoo m Spanish pieces of eight, and desired me 
to give to a receipt for it as m full for tliat rear end- 

end^A^iS’^ the ’latter 

I Stayed here about five weeks, and indeed had much 
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to get away then. Nay, he would have come over 
h hay ^ would by no means allow him to 

f However, he would send me over in a sloop of his 
o"^, which was built like a yacht, and served him as 
well ^ for pleasure as business. This I accepted of, and 
so after the utmost expressions both of duty and affec- 
tion, he let me come away, and I arrived safe in two days 
at my fnend’s the Quaker’s 

I brought over with me for the use of our plantation, 
three horses, with harness and saddles, some hogs, two 
cows, and a thousand other things, the gift of the kindest 
and tenderest child that ever woman had, I related to 
my husband all the particulars of this voyage, except 
that I called my son my cousin ; and first I told him that 
I had lost my watch, which he seemed to take as a mis- 
fortune; but then I told him how kind my cousin had 
been, that my mother had left me such a plantation, and 
that he had preserved it for me, m hopes some time or 
other he should hear from me , then I told him that I had 
left it to his management, that he would render me a 
faithful account of its produce; and then I pulled him 
out the iioo in silver, as the first year’s produce; and 
then pulling out the deerskin purse with the pistoles, ‘^And 
here, my dear,’ says I, ‘is the gold watch ’ My husband 
— so IS Heaven’s goodness sure to work the same effects 
in all sensible minds where mercies touch the heart — • 
lifted up both hands, and with an ecstasy of joy, ‘What 
is God a-doing,’ says he, ‘for such an ungrateful dog as 
I am Then I let him know what I had brought over 
in the sloop, besides all this, I mean the horses,"hogs, and 
cows, and other stores for our plantation , all which added 
to his surprise, and filled his heart with thankfulness , and 
from this time forward I believe he was as sincere a peni- 
tent, and as thoroughly a reformed man, as ever God’s 
goodness brought back from a profligate, a highwa3mian, 
and a robber. I could fill a larger history than this with 
the evidence of this truth, and but that I doubt that part of 
the story will not be equally diverting as the wicked part, 

I have had thoughts of making a volume of it by itself. 

As for myself, as this is to be my own story, not my 
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OF MOLL FLANDERS 

my landing there, that m) old husband was dead, and 
had not been buried above a fortnight This, 1 confess, 
was not disagreeable news, because now I could appear 
as I was, m a married condition , so I told my son before 
I came from him, that I believed I should marry a gentle- 
man who had a plantation near mine, and though I was 
legally free to marry, as to any obligation that was on 
me before, }et that I was shy of it, lest the blot should 
some time or other be revived, and it might make a 
husband uneasy My son, the same land, dutiful, and 
obliging creature as ever, treated me now at his own 
house, paid me my hundred pounds, and sent me home 
again loaded witli presents 

Some time after tins, I let my son know I was married, 
and invited him ov'er to see us, and my husband wrote a 
■very obliging letter to him also, inviting him to come and 
see him, and he came accordingly some months after, 
and happened to be there just when my cargo from Eng- 
land came in, which I let him believe belonged all to my 
husband’s estate, not to me 

It must be observed that when the old wretch my 
brother (husband) was dead, I then freely gave my 
husband an account of all that affair, and of this cousin, 
as I had called him before, being my own son by that 
mistaken unhappy match He was perfectly easy in the 
account, and told me he should have been as easy if the 
old man, as we called him, had been alive ‘For,’ said 
he, 'it was no fault of yours, nor of his, it was a mis- 
take impossible to be prevented He only reproached 
him with desiring me to conceal it, and to live with him 
as a wife, after I knew that he was my brother, that, he 
said, was a vile part Thus all these difficulties were 
made easy, and we lived together with the greatest kind- 
ness and comfort imaginable We are now grown old, 
I am come back to England, being almost seventy years 
of age, my husband sixty-eight, having performed much 
more than the bmited terms of my transportation; and 
now, notwnthstanding all the fatigues and ^ the miseries 
we have both gone through, we are both of us in good 
heart and health My husband remained there some tin^ 
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before the ship got so far as Gravesend , so she "brought 
us a stout boy, about seven months after her landing. 

My husband, you may suppose, was a little surprised 
at the arriving of all this cargo from England; and talk- 
ing with me after he sav/ the account of the particular, 
^My dear,^ says he, Svhat is the meaning of aU this^ 1 
fear you will run us too deep in debt, when shall we 
be able to make return for it alP’ I smiled, and told 
him that it was all paid for, and then I told him, that 
not knowing what might befall us in the voyage, and 
considering what our circumstances might expose us to, 
I had not talcen my whole stock with me, that I had 
reserved so much in my friend’s hands, which now we 
w'ere come over safe, and was settled in a way to live, 
I had sent for, as he might see 

He was amazed, and stood a while telling upon his 
fingers, but said nothing. At last he began thus ‘Hold, 
let’s see,’ says he, telling upon his fingers still, and first 
on his thumb, ‘there’s £246 in money at first, then two 
gold watches, diamond rings, and plate,’ says he, upon 
the forefinger Then upon the next finger, ‘Here’s a 
plantation on York River, iioo a year, then ii 50 
money, then a sloop load of horses, cows, hogs, and 
stores’, and so on to the thumb again ‘And now,’ says 
he, ‘a cargo cost ^250 in England, and worth here twice 
the money ’ ‘Well ’ says I, ‘what do you make of all 
that^’ ‘Make of it^’ says he, ‘why, who says I was 
deceived when I married a wife in Lancashire^ I think 
I have married a fortune, and a very good fortune too, 


says he. 

In a word, we were now in very considerable circum- 
stances, and every year increasing, for our new planta- 
tion grew upon our hands insensibly, and in eight years 
which we hved upon it, we brought it to such a pitch, 
that the produce was at least ^300 sterling a year; I 


mean, worth so much in England 

A.fter I had been a year at home again, I went over the 
hay to see my son, and to receive another year’s income 
of ray plantation; and I was surpnsed to hear, just at 
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that I rather was there to be concealed, than by any 
ticular prosecutions, and finding also that I agreed with 
her, or rather she with me, in a just abhorrence of the 
place and of the company, she mvited me to go home with 
her tiU I could put myself in some posture of setthng in 
the world to my mind , withal telhng me, that it was ten 
to one but some good captain of a ship might take a fancy 
to me, and court me, m that part of the town where she 
hved 

I accepted her offer, and was with her half a year, and 
should have been longer, but in that mterval what she 
proposed to me happened to herself, and she married very 
much to her advantage But whose fortune soever was 
upon the increase, mine seemed to be upon the wane, and 
I found nothing present, except two or three boatswains, 
or such fellows, but as for the commanders, they were 
generally of two sorts i Such as, having good business, 
that IS to say, a good ship, resolved not to marry but with 
advantage, that is, with a good fortune , 2 Such as, being 
out of employ, wanted a wife to help them to a ship, I 
mean (i) a wife who, having some money, could enable 
them to hold, as they call it, a good part of a ship them- 
selves, so to encourage owners to come in , or (2) a wife 
who, if she had not money, had friends who were con- 
cerned in shipping, and so could help to put the young 
man into a good ship, which to them is as good as a por- 
tion, and neither of these was my case, so I looked like one 
that was to he on hand 

This Icnowledge I soon learned by experience, viz that 
the state of things was altered as to matrimony, and that I 
was not to expect at London what I had found in the coun- 
try that marriages were here the consequences of pohtic 
schemes for forming interests, and carrying on business, 
and that Love had no share, or but very little, in the 
matter 

That as my sister-in-law at Colchester had said, beauty, 
wit, manners, sense, good humour, good behaviour, educa- 
tion, virtue, piety, or any other qualification, whether of 
body or mind, had no power to recommend, that money 
only made a woman agreeable ; that men chose mistresses 
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indeed b)’’ the gust of their affection, and it was reqmsite 
to a whore to be handsome, well-shaped, have a good mien 
and a graceful behaviour , but that for a wife, no deform- 
ity would shock the fancy, no ill qualities the judgment; 
the money was the thing , the portion was neither crooked 
nor monstrous, but the money was always agreeable, what- 
ever the wife v/as. 

On the other hand, as the market ran very unhappily on 
the men’s side, I found the women had lost the privilege 
of saying No, that it was a favour now for a woman to 
have the Question asked, and if any young lady had so 
much arrogance as to counterfeit a negative, she never 
had the opportumty given her of denying twice, much 
less of recovering that false step, and accepting what she 
had but seemed to dechne The men had such choice 
everywhere, that the case of the women was very unhappy ; 
for they seemed to ply at every door, and if the man was 
by great chance refused at one house, he was sure to be 
received at the next 

Besides this, I observed that the men made no scruple 
to set themselves out, and to go a-fortunehuntmg, as they 
•call it, when they had really no fortune themselves to 
demand it, or merit to deserve it , and that they carried it 
so high, that a woman was scarce allowed to inquire after 
the character or estate of the person that pretended to her. 
This I had an example of, m a young lady m the next 
house to me, and with whom I had contracted an intimacy ; 
she was courted by a young captain, and though she had 
near £2000 to her fortune, she ^d but inquire of some of 
his neighbours about his character, his morals, or sub- 
stance, and he took occasion at the next visit to let her 
know, truly, that he took it very dl, and that he should 
not give her the trouble of his visits any more I heard of 
It, and as I had begun my acquaintance with her, I went 
to see her upon it She entered into a close conversation 
with me about it, and unbosomed herself very freely. I 
perceived presently that though she thought herself very ill 
used, >et she had no power to resent it, and was exceed- 
ingly piqued that she had lost him, and particularly that 
mother of less fortime had gamed lum. 
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I fortified her mind agamst such a meanness, as I called 
It ; I told her, that as low as I was in the world, T would 
have despised a man that should think I ought to take him 
upon his own recommendation only, without having the 
hberty to mform myself of his fortune and of his char- 
acter ; also I told her, that as she had a good fortune, she 
had no need to stoop to the disaster of the times , that it 
was enough that the men could msult us that had but httle 
money to recommend us, but if she suffered such an affront 
to pass upon her without resenting it, she would be ren- 
dered low-pnzed upon all occasions, and would be the con- 
^ffempt of all the women in that part of the town, that a 
woman can never want an opportmuty to be revenged of a 
man that has used her lU, and that there were ways enough 
to humble such a fellow as that, or else certainly women 
were the most unhappy creatures in the world 

I found she was very well pleased with the discourse, 
and she told me senously that she would be very glad to 
make him sensible of her just resentment, and either to 
bnng hun on agam, or have the satisfaction of her revenge 
bemg as pubhc as possible 

I told her, that if she would take my advice, I would 
tell her how she should obtain her wishes m both those 
things, and that I would engage I would bring the man to 
her door agam, and make hun beg to be let m She smiled 
at that, and soon let me see, that if he came to her door, 
her resentment was not so great as to give her leave to let 
him stand long there 

However, she listened very willingly to my offer of ad- 
vice ; so I told her that the first thing she ought to do was 
a piece of justice to herself, namely, that whereas she had 
been told by several people that he had reported among 
the ladies that he had left her, and pretended to give the 
advantage of the negative to himself, she should take care 
to have it well spread among the women — which she could 
not fail of an opportunity to do in a neighbourhood so 
addicted to family news as that she hved in was — ^that 
she had inquired into his circumstances, and found he was 
not the man as to estate he pretended to be ‘Let them be 
told, madam,’ said I, ‘that you had been well informed that 
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he was not the man that you expected, and that you thought 
It was not safe to meddle with him; that you hLrd he was 
0 an ill temper, and that he boasted how he had used the 
women ill upon many occasions, and that oarticularlv he 
was debauched m h.s morals/ etc. The iLT 

fl =“ the same time I did net 

^nd that she seemed to hke him much the worse for that 

i" 3,. 

E4SH“-s“SfHr”T"3 

it with all the ^ very otten, and I confirmed 

acter m the blackest 2a(S?s^^but°th^’ 

intelhg-ence I pdrlerl then as a piece of secret 

nothing of,' VIZ that I gossips knew 

cumstances that £ ^ bad cir- 

support his'interest with^th ^ necessity of a fortune to 
manded tLt hrown nL ^ ship he com- 

not paid'quickly his owner 
and his chief mate was likelv 

buy that part which the rant!” ^t, who offered to 

I added, for I confess I w^h P^°^^sed to take 
as I called him, that I had heard?^^ ^ Piqued at the rogue, 
a wife alive at Plymouth aS ^ ^ rumour, too, that he had 
n thing which they all Wne ^riother m the West Indies, 
»uch kmd ofyntlemL uncommon for 

young lady next^o^r! wh^ hldT^tl; ^be 

Uer forbid him The hou her 

where he went, the woman had tL“ ”°''® 

Strange it was to qnv ^Tr^ j i courage, however 

he was reproached v/ith his^n? could try nowhere but 
not to give the women kavA ?bat he pretended 

and the hke bis character. 
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Well, by this time be began to be sensible of his mis- 
take , and having alarmed all the women on that side of the 
water, he went over to Ratcliff, and got access to some of 
the ladies there, but though the young women there too 
were, according to the fate of the day, pretty wilhng to 
be asked, yet such was lus ill-luck, that his character fol- 
lowed him over the water and his good name was much 
the same there as it was on our side, so that though he 
might have had wives enough, yet it did not happen among 
the women that had good fortunes, which was what he 
wanted 

But this was not all ; she very ingemously managed an- 
other thing herself, for she got a young gentleman, who 
was Cl relation, and was indeed a married man, to come and 
visit her two or three times a week in a very fine chariot 
and good livenes, and her two agents, and I also, presently 
spread a report all over, that this gentleman came to court 
her , that he was a gentleman of a thousand pounds a year 
and that he was fallen in love with her, and that she was 
going to her aunt’s in the city, because it was inconvenient 
for the gentleman to come to her with his coach m Redriff, 
the streets being so narrow and difficult 
This took immediately The captain was laughed at in 
all compames, and was ready to l^ng himself He tried 
all the ways possible to come at her again, and wrote the 
most passionate letters to her m the world, excusing his 
former rashness, and m short, by great application, ob- 
tained leave to wait on her again, as he said, to clear his 
reputation 

At this meeting she had her full revenge of him , for she 
told him she wondered what he took her to be, that she 
should admit any man to a treaty of so rnuch consequence 
as that of marriage, without inquiring very well mto his cir- 
cumstances , that if he thought she was to be huffed into 
wedlock, and that she was m the same circumstances which 
her neighbours might be in, viz to take up with the first 
good Christian that came, he was mistaken, that, in a 
word, his character was really bad, or he was very ill be- 
holden to his neighbours, and that unless he could clear 
up some pomts, m which she had justly been prejudiced, 
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she had no more to say to him, but to do herself justice, 
and give him the satisfaction of knowing that she was not 
afraid to say No, either to him or any man else. 

With that she told him what she had heard, or rather 
raised herself by my means, of his character ; his not hav- 
ing paid for the part he pretended to own of the ship he 
commanded ; of the resolution of his owners to put him out 
of the command, and to put his mate in his stead , and of 
the scandal raised on his morals, his having been re- 
proached with such-and-such women, and his having a wife 
at Plymouth and in the West Indies, and the like; and she 
asked him whether he could deny that she had good reason, 
if these things were not cleared up, to refuse him, and in 
the meantime to insist upon havmg satisfaction in points so 
significant as they were. 

He was so confounded at her discourse that he could 
not answer a word, and she almost began to beheve that all 
was true, by his disorder, though at the same tune she 
kneAv that she had been the raiser of all those reports 
herself 

After some time he recovered himself a little, and from 
that tune became the most humble, the most modest, and 
most importimate man ahve in his courtship 

She earned her jest on a great way She asked him, if 
he thought she was so at her last shift that she could or 
ought to bear such treatment, and if he did not see that 
she did not want those who thought it worth their while to 
come farther to her than he did ; meaning the gentleman 
whom she had brought to visit her by way of sham. 

She brought him by these tricks to submit to all possible 
measures to satisfy her, as well of his circumstances as of 
his behaviour^ He brought her undeniable evidence of 
his having paid for his part of the ship; he brought her 
certificaces from his owners, that the report of their in- 
tending to remove him from the command of the ship and 
put his chief mate in was false and groundless , in short, 
he was quite the reverse of what he was before 

Thus I convinced her, that if the men made their ad- 
vantage of our sex in the affair of marriage, upon the sup- 
position of there being such choice to be had, and of the 
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women bemg so easy, it was only owing to this, that the 
women wanted courage to maintain their ground and to 
play their part , and that, accordmg to my Lord Rochester, 

‘^A nF er so rumed but she can 

Revenge herself on her undoer, Man 

After these things this young lady played her part so 
well, that though she resolved to have him, and that mdeed 
having him was the mam bent of her design, yet she made 
his obtaming her be to him the most difficult thing m the 
world, and this she did, not by a haughty reserved car- 
nage, but by a just policy, tummg the tables upon him, 
and playmg back upon lum his own game, for as he 
pretended, by a kind of lofty carnage, to place himself 
above the occasion of a character, and to make inquiring 
into his character a kind of an affront to him, she broke 
with him upon that subject, and at the same tune that 
she made him submit to all possible inquiry- after his 
affairs, she apparently shut the door agamst his looking 
mto her own 

It was enough to him to obtain her for a wife As to 
what she had, she told hun plainly, that as he knew her 
circumstances, it was but just she should know his, and 
though at the same time he had only known her circum- 
stances by common fame, yet he had made so many pro- 
testabons of his passion for her, that he could ask no more 
but her hand to his grand request, and the hke ramble 
according to the custom of lovers In short, he left him- 
self no room to ask any more questions about her estate, 
and she took the advantage of it like a prudent woman, for 
she placed part of her fortune so m trustees, without let- 
tmg him know an3d;hing of it, that it was quite out of hia 
reach, and made him be very well content with the rest 
It IS true she was pretty well besides, that is to say, she 
had about £1400 in money, which she gave him, and the , 
other, after some time, she brought to light as a perquisite 
to herself, which he was to accept as a mighty favour, 
seeing though it was not to be his, it might ease him in 
the article of her particular expenses , and I must add, that 
by tlus conduct the gentleman hmiself became not only the 
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more humble in his applications to her to obtain her, but 
also was much the more an obliging husband to her when 
he had her I cannot but remind the ladies here how 
much they place themselves below the common station of 
a wife, which, if I may be allowed not to be partial, is low 
enough already; I say, they place themselves below their 
common station, and prepare their own mortifications, by 
their submitting so to be insulted by the men beforehand, 
which I confess I see no necessity of 

This relation may serve, therefore, to let the ladies see 
that the advantage is not so much on the other side as the 
men think it is , and though it may be true that the men 
have but too much choice among us, and that some women 
may be found who will dishonour themselves, be cheap, 
' and easy to come at, and will scarce wait to be asked, yet 
if they will have women, as I may say, worth having, they 
may find them as uncomeatable as ever and that those that 
are otherwise are a sort of people that have such deficien- 
cies, when had, as rather recommend the ladies that are 
difficult than encourage the men to go on with their easy 
courtship, and expect wives equally valuable that will come 
at first call 

Nothing IS more certain than that the ladies always gain 
of the men by keeping their ground, and letting their pre- 
tended lovers see they can resent being slighted, and that 
they are not afraid of saying No They, I observe, in- 
sult us mightily with telling us of the number of women; 
that the wavs, and the sea, and trade, and other incidents 
have carried the men so much away, that there is no pro- 
portion between the numbers of the sexes, and therefore 
the uomen have the disadvantage; but I am far from 
granting that the number of the women is so great, or 
the number of the men so small; but if they will have me 
tell the truth, the disadvantage of the women is a terrible 
scandal upon the men, and it lies here, and here only; 
namely, that the age is so wicked, and the sex so debauched, 
tliat, m short, the number of such men as an honest woman 
ought to meddle with is small indeed, and it is but here 
and there that a man is to be found who is fit for a woman 
to venture upon. 
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But the consequence even of that too amounts to no 
more than this, that women ought to be the more mce: for 

th 7 nff character of the man that makes 

toe offer ? To say that the woman should be the more 
^sy on this occasion, is to say we should be the forwarder 
o venture because of the greatness of the danger, which, 
m my way of reasomng, is very absurd 

thp mn contrary, the women have ten thousand times 
top backward, by how much 

Iadi^com,Hp^^tJ!^ betrayed is the greater, and would the 
consider this, and act the wary part, they would 

of vJ^' that offered, fo^f i^ short, The ^ves 

if topTa<^ nowadays will bear a character, and 

be abW^df f will soon 

their too^VT- safety worth 

2 toevTft T ; “P^.tient of their perfect state, resolve, 
that r^^nTnf to take the first good Christian that comes. 

I^n sL the battle, 
iatoS toL ^ that they are a sort of 

temoered npT^i ° T Played for among the rest of dis- 
tu??toefrS^' they look hke people that ven- 

dred tom ^ lottery where there is a hum 

thousand blanks to one prize 

for 00^.^,°^ conmon-sense will value a woman the less 
inp- flic ^ op herself at the first attack, or for accept- 
acteJ^ nT without mqmring into his person or chL- 
all rrpnfit ^ contoary, he must think her the weakest of 
In shnrt fi^ world, as the rate of men now goes. 

canaciTlc”^ f contemptible opimon of her 

but nnp ’ ^ 7 ’ her understanding, that, having 

and m 1 her life, shall call that hfe awav at once 

T ^ hhe death, be a leap in the^dark 

lated in^+u conduct of my sex a little regu- 

the c ^rtictoar, which is the thing m which, of all 

'tic ^ 4-1,^ of life, I think at this tune we suffer most in* 
rTdTtTb^ courage, the fear of not being mar- 

ma?d nf ’ T fj^'gbtful state of life called an old 

savT topT'^"' ^ ^ to tell by itself This. ] 

}, IS the womans snare, but would the ladies once buj 
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?ert?n°ra™d^,fL“f they would more 

cenamiy avoid it by standing their ground in a case sn 

absolutely necessary to their felicity, tC’ by ex^Sm? 
themselves as they do . and if thev dfd tlr!? ^ exposing 
aa ttipv tn't-ir rirv ^4.u ^ ^ ^ot marry so soon 

rSillSS 

S:lsttua“ th‘o™Lr“/tro:e 

thi? tae“nTtei: -- =** 

to Tay ‘aK ^^^l of ™ ^Tb 

in aU the discourses of mltrim’onf BemrwS bref Zf 

purpos^ sav 111 fW not to the 

which was now become rZe vaZble thaf f 
In short, the widow, they said had n„* 

I resolved, therefore, as to the state ° 
cumstances, that it was absolntel? ^ ^ ^ present cir- 

station, and make aTew change my 

where I was not known other place 

if I found occasion ’ another name 

captaZTady,“‘fhZ f haf 'sV^hfuZ^^^ ^ d“‘‘’ f ® 

in the same I couldfeir f 

lay my circumstances oopn i-p i! ^ scruple to 

for I had made but about -frAr-, but low, 

and I had wasted some of tW^V^^ close of my last affair, 
left, a ereat manv vlll %. ; however, I had about £460 

jewels, thoimh of a gold watch, and some 
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faithful friend, the captain’s wife, was so 
sensiHe of the service I had done her in the affair above, 
that she was not only a steady friend to me, but, knowing 
niy circumstances, she frequently made me presents as 
money came into her hands, such as fuUy amounted to a 
in^ntenance, so that I spent none of my own , and at last 
unhappy proposal to me, viz that as we 
observed, as above, how the men made no scruple to 
s themselves out as persons meritmg a woman of for- 
e, when they had really no fortune of their own, it was 
out just to deal with them m them own way and, if it was 
possible, to deceive the deceiver, 

Ilie captam’s lady, m short, put this project mto my 
uead, and told me If I would be ruled by her I should cer- 
y get a husband of fortune, without leavmg him any 
room to reproach me with want of my own I told her, 
^ ^ j ’^^son to do, that I would give up myself wholly 

directions, and that I would have neither tongue 
to sp^k nor feet to step in that affair but as she should 
irec m^ dependmg that she would extricate me, out of 
every difficulty that she brought me into, which she said 
she v/ould answer for 

call her cousin, 

cii u relation’s house of hers ih the country, where 

sne directed me, and where she brought her husband to 
visi me ; and calling me cousm, she worked matters so 
ou , that her husband and she together invited me most 
passionately to come to town and be with them, for they 
now lived m a qmte different place from where they were 
e ore In the next place, she tells her husband that I had 
nt least £1500 fortune, and that after some of my rela- 
tions X was like to have a great deal more 

It was enough to tell her husband this , there needed 
nothing on my side I was but to sit still and wait the 
®^cnt, for it presently went all over the neighbourhood that 

me young widow at Captain ’s was a fortune, that she 

had at least £1500, and perhaps a great deal more, and that 
the captain said so , and if tiie captain was asked at any 
toe about me, he made no scruple to affirm it, though he 
knew not one word of the matter, other than that his wife 
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had told him so , and m this he thought no harm, for he 
really believed it to be so, because he had it from his wife 
so slender a foundation will those fellows build upon, if 
they do but think there is a fortune in the game With 
the reputation of this fortune, I piesently found myself 
blessed with admirers enough, and that I had my choice 
of men, as scarce as they said they were, which, by the 
way, confirms what I was saying before This being my 
case, I, who had a subtle game to play, had nothing now to 
do but to single out from them all the properest man 
that might be for my purpose, that is to say, the man 
who was most hkely to depend upon the hearsay of a for- 
tune, and not inquire too far into the particulars , and un- 
less I did this I did nothing, for my case would not bear 
much inquiry 

I picked out my man without much difficulty, by the 
judgment I made of his way of courting me I had let 
him run on with his protestations and oaths that he loved 
me above all the world , that if I would make him happy, 
that was enough , all which I knew was upon supposition, 
nay, it was upon a full satisfaction, that I was very rich, 
though I never told him a word of it myself 

This was my man , but I was to try him to the bottom, 
and indeed m that consisted my safety , for if he baulked, 
I knew I was undone, as surely as he was undone if he took 
me , and if I did not make some scruple about his fortune, 
it was the way to lead him to raise some about mine ; and 
first, therefore, I pretended on all occasions to doubt his 
sincerity, and told him, perhaps he only courted me for my 
fortune He stopped my mouth in that part with the 
thunder of his protestations, as above, but still I pre- 
tended to doubt 

One morning he pulls off his diamond ring, and wiites 
upon the glass of the sash m my chamber this line — 

‘You I love, and you alone ^ 

I read it, and asked him to lend me his ring, with which 
I wrote under it, thus — 

‘And so in love says every one/ 
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He takes his ring again, and writes another line thus — 
y irtue alone is an estate^ 

I borrowed it again, and I wrote under it — 

'But money's virtue, gold is fate ' 

me, and writes again thus—- ^ 

7 scorn your gold, and yet I love ' 

I ventured all upon the last cast of poetry, as you’ll see 
for I wrote boldly under his last— ^ ’ 

I ni poor let's see Iiozv kind you'll prove ' 

he believed me or no, 
everle fllf ' he did not How- 

verv’eafrerW arms, and, kissing me 

held SS’ tin imaginable, he 

me he ^ ^ called for a pen and ink, and then told 

but oullini^ the tedious writing on the glass, 

a^i£- ^ ^ P^P®**’ he began and wrote 

Be 7Ht7iej With (lit youT poverty * 

I took his pen, and followed him immediately, thus — 

^ et secretly you hope I lie^ 

me that was unkind, because it was not just, and 
T, h™ upon contradicting me, which did not con- 
ani ri!“ manners, any more than with his affection , 
ooehlnf had insensibly drawn him into this 

Ff- scribble, he begged I would not oblige him to break 
u otf , so he writes again— 

^Let love alone he our debate ^ 

I wrote again — 

She loves enough that does not hate* 
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Thus he took for a favour, and so laid doTvn the cudgels, 
that IS to say, the pen , I say, he took it for a favour, and a 
mighty one it was, if he had known all However, he took 
It as I meant it, that is, to let him think I was inchned to 
go on with him, as indeed I had all the reason in the world 
to do, for he was the best-humoured, merry sort of a fel- 
low that I ever met with, and I often reflected on myself 
how doubly criminal it was to deceive such a man, but 
that necessity, which pressed me to a settlement suitable 
to my condition, was my authority for it, and certainly 
his affection to me, and the goodness of his temper, how- 
ever they might argue against using him ill, yet they 
strongly argued to me that he would better take the dis- 
appointment than some fiery-tempered wretch, who might 
have nothing to recommend him but those passions which 
would serve only to make a woman miserable aU her days. 

Besides, though I had jested with him (as he supposed 
it) so often about my poverty, yet, when he found it to 
be true, he had foreclosed all manner of objection, seeing, 
whether he was in jest or in earnest, he had declared he 
took me without any regard to my portion, and, whether 
I was in jest or in earnest, I had declared myself to be 
very poor; so that, in a word, I had him fast both ways; 
and though he might say afterwards he was cheated, yet 
he could never say that I had cheated him 

He pursued me close after this, and as I saw there 
was no need to fear losing him, I played the indifferent 
part with him longer than prudence might otherwise have 
dictated to me But I considered how much this caution 
and indifference would give me the advantage over him, 
when I should come to be under the necessity of owning 
my own circumstances to him ; and I managed it the more 
wanly, because I found he inferred from thence, as in- 
deed he ought to do, that I either had the more money or 
the more judgment, and would not venture at all 

I took the freedom one day, after we had talked pretty 
close to the subject, to tell him that it was true I had re- 
ceived the compliment of a lover from him, namely, that 
he would take me without inqmring into my fortune, and I 
would make him a suitable return in this, viz that I would 
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make as little inquiry into his as consisted with reason, 
but J hoped he would allow me to ask a few questions, 
which he would answer or not as he thought fit, and that 
I would not be offended if he did not answer me at all, 
one of these questions related to our manner of hving, and 
the place where, because I had heard he had a great planta- 
tion in Virginia, and that he had talked of going to live 
there, and I told him I did not care to be transported 
He began from this discourse to let me voluntanly into 
all his affairs, and to tell me in a frank, open way all his 
circumstances, by which I found he was very well to pass 
in the world, but that great part of his estate consisted 
of three plantations, which he had in Virginia, which 
brought him in a very good income, generally speaking, to 
the tune of £300 a year, but that if he was to hve upon 
them, would bring him in four times as much ‘Very 
well,’ thought I , ‘you shall carry me thither as soon as you 
please, though I won’t tell you so beforehand ’ 

I jested with him extremely about the figure he would 
make in Virgmia, but I found he would do an3hhing I 
desired, though he did not seem glad to have me under- 
value his plantations, so I turned my tale I told him I 
had good reason not to go there to hve, because if his 
plantations were worth so much there, I had not a for- 
tune suitable to a gentleman of £1200 a year, as he said his 
estate would be 

He rephed generously, he did not ask what my fortune 
■was; he had told me from the beginmng he would not, 
and he would be as good as his word, but whatever it 
was, he assured me he would never desire me to go to 
Virginia with him, or go thither himself without me, 
unless I was perfectly willing, and made it my choice 
All this, you may be sure, was as I wished, and indeed 
nothing could have happened more perfectly agreeable 
I carried it on as far as this with a sort of indifferency that 
he often wondered at, more than at first, but which was 
the only support of his courtship , and I mention it the 
rather to intimate again to the ladies that nothing but 
want of courage for such an indifferency makes our se-'^ 
so cheap, and prepares them to be ill-used as they are 
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nothing to myself, but if it had been more he should have 
had it 

He was so obliged by the manner, and so pleased with 
the sum, for he had been in a terrible fright lest it had been 
nothing at all, that he accepted it very thankfully. And 
thus I got over the fraud of passing for a fortune without 
money, and cheating a. man into marrying me on pretence 
of a fortune, which, by the way, I t^e to be one of the 
most dangerous steps a woman can take, and in which she 
runs the most hazard of being ill-used afterwards 

My husband, to give him his due, was a man of infinite 
good nature, but he was no fool; and finding his income 
not suited to the manner of living which he had intended, 
if I had brought him what he expected, and being under a 
disappointment in his return of his plantations m Virgima, 
he discovered many times his inclination of going over 
to Virgima, to hve upon his own; and often would be 
magnifying the way of hving there, how cheap, how 
plentiful, how pleasant, and the hke 

I began presently to understand this meaning, and I 
took him up very plainly one morning, and told him that 
I did so , that I found his estate turned to no account at 
this distance, compared to what it would do if he lived 
upon the spot, and that I found he had a mind to go and 
hve there , and I added, that I was sensible he had been dis- 
appointed in a wife, and that finding his expectations not 
answered that way, I could do no less, to make him amends, 
than tell him that I was very willing to go over to Vir- 
ginia with him and live there 

He said a thousand kind things to me upon the subject 
of my making such a proposal to him He told me, that 
however he was disappointed in his expectations of a for- 
tune, he was not disappointed in a wife, and that I was all 
to him that a wife could be, and he was more than satisfied 
on the whole when the particulars were put together, but 
that this offer was so kind, that it was more than he could 
express 

To bring the story short, we agreed to go He told me 
tliat he had a very good house there, that it was well 
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furnished, that his mother ^^as alive and lived m it and one 
sister, which was all the relations he liad; ^^at ^ soon as 
he came there, his mother would remove to another house, 
which was her own for life, and his after her so 

that I should have all the house to m>self , and i touna 

all this to be exactly as he had said 

To make this part of the story short, we put on boara 
the ship which we went in, a large quantity of goo urn 
ture for our house, with stores of linen and other n^es^ 
saries, and a good cargo for sale, and away we wen 
To give an account of the manner of our voyage, whicn 
was long and full of dangers, is out of my way , 1 kep no 
journal, neither did my husband. All that I ^n say is, 
that after a terrible passage, fnghted twice wim dread tui 
storms, and once with what was still more terrible, I mean 
a pirate who came on board and took away almost all our 
provisions, and which would have been beyond all to me, 
they had once taken my husband to go along with them, 
but by entreaties were prevailed with to leave him , i say, 
after all these terrible things, we arrived in York River in 
Virginia, and coming to our plantation, we wei^ received 
with all the demonstrations of tenderness and affection, by 
my husband’s mother, that were possible to be expressed 
We lived here all together, my mother-in-law, at my en- 
treaty, continuing in the house, for she was too kind a 
mother to be parted with , my husband likewise continued 
the same as at first, and I thought myself the happiest 
creature ahve, when an odd and surprising event put ^ 
end to all that fehcity in a moment, and rendered my wndi- 
tion the most uncomfortable, if not the most miserable, m 


the world 

My mother was a imghty cheerful, good-humoured old 
woman — I may call her old woman, for her son was above 
thirty, I say she was very pleasant, good company, and 
used to entertam me, m particular, with abundance of 
stones to divert me, as well of the country we were m aJ 
of the people. 

Among the rest, she often told me how the greatest part 
of the inhabitants of the colony came thither in very in- 
different circumstances from England , that, generally 



